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‘ Every  man  is  to  be  considered  as  designed  to  pursue  his  own 
interest,  and  likewise  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  others.  Who- 
ever will  consider  will  find  that  in  general  there  is  no  contrariety 
between  these,  but  that,  from  the  original  constitution  of  man, 
and  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  they  perfectly  coincide  and 
mutually  carry  on  each  other’— Bishop  Butler,  Sermon  V. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 

* To  address  it  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  would  be  the  same 
thing  as  appealing  to  the  total  population  of  the  empire.  Is  there 
any  one  living  to  whom  it  matters  not  whether  the  aggregate  of 
human  life  is  cheerful  and  virtuous,  or  mournful  and  depraved  ? 
If  it  concerns  rulers  that  their  measures  should  be  wise,  if  it 
concerns  the  wealthy  that  their  property  should  be  secure,  the 
middling  classes  that  their  industry  should  be  rewarded,  the 
poor  that  their  hardships  should  be  redressed,  it  concerns  all 
that  political  economy  should  be  understood.  I fit  concerns  all 
that  the  advantages  of  a social  state  should  be  preserved  and 
improved,  it  concerns  them  likewise  that  political  economy 
should  be  understood  by  all.’ — Harriet  Martineau  : Introduction 
to  Political  Econo7ny. 

‘ In  former  days  it  was  almost  taken  for  granted  by  the  learned 
and  cultivated — the  smaller  portion  of  mankind — that  the  larger 
portion  must  ever  remain  unlearned  and  uncultivated,  and  con- 
sequently uninformed  on  many  subjects  for  the  understanding 
of  which  long  study  and  preparation  were  supposed  to  be 
necessary.  With  the  progress  of  time,  and  particularly  of  later 
years,  it  has  been  found  not  only  that  the  range  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  learned  and  cultivated  has  been  greatly 
extended,  but  that  most  of  this  knowledge  may  be  imparted  to 
all  with  rare  exceptions,  even  to  those  who  will  still  remain 
among  the  unlearned.  My  appeal  is  to  the  unlearned.  I claim 
for  them  and  myself  the  capacity  to  form  a judgment  upon  all 
the  matters  treated  of,  and  the  wish  to  form  an  honest  judg- 
ment. It  appears  to  me  that  intelligence  has  at  last  been 
sufficiently  diffused  to  justify  our  expecting  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  will  be  able  to  form 
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rational  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  each  will  know  how  to 
direct  his  own  conduct  so  as  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a 
general  state  of  well-being,  and  to  enjoy  a fair  share  of  it  him- 
self. If  I am  not  much  mistaken,  the  possession  of  this  know- 
ledge is  indispensable  for  every  human  being.’ — William  Ellis  : 
The  Future  of  the  Human  Race. 

‘ Children  who  leave  a school  in  which  the  influence  of  such 
a course  has  been  shed  upon  them,  will  not  only  have  their 
reasoning  faculties  in  good  working  order,  but  they  will  be 
spared  the  pain  of  falling  into  some  of  the  most  grievous  mis- 
takes of  conduct,  and  of  rectifying  them,  if  ever  fortunate  enough 
to  do  so,  through  an  experience  of  bitter  suffering  and  morti- 
fication.’— William  Ellis  : Education. 

‘ The  mere  fact  of  being  in  a crowd  when  their  feelings  were 
strongly  moved,  roused  all  that  was  strong  in  me ; and  from  the 
alacrity,  and  even  comfort  and  joy,  into  which  I was  warmed  by 
the  thought  of  resistance  to  whatever  wrong  might  demand  it, 
I learned  plainly  enough  what  a formidable  thing  a human 
being  might  become  if  he  took  wrong  for  right,  and  what  re- 
verence was  due  to  the  training  and  just  treatment  of  the 
myriads  that  compose  a nation.’ — Leigh  Hunt  : Autobiography. 

‘ The  prosperity  of  industry  depends,  not  merely  upon  the 
improvement  of  manufacturing  processes,  not  merely  upon  the 
ennobling  of  the  individual  character,  but  upon  a third  con- 
dition ; namely,  a clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  of 
social  life  on  the  part  of  both  the  capitalist  and  the  operative, 
and  their  agreement  upon  common  principles  of  social  action. 
They  must  learn  that  social  phenomena  are  as  much  the  expres- 
sion of  natural  laws  as  any  others  ; that  no  social  arrangements 
can  be  permanent,  unless  they  harmonise  with  the  requirements 
of  social  statics  and  dynamics  ; and  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  is  an  arbiter  whose  decisions  execute  themselves. 
But  this  knowledge  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  application  of 
the  methods  of  investigation  adopted  in  physical  researches  to 
the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  society.’ — Professor 
Huxley  : Mason  College  Address. 
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I CANNOT  BUT  THINK  it  emphatically  necessary  that  Social 
Science  shall  be  written,  as  Physical  Science  has  been 
already,  with  a special  view  to  popular  study.  The  ex- 
tension of  rudimentary  learning — the  development  of  the 
newspaper  press — the  progress  of  democratic  institutions — 
all  aids  to  social  improvement  if  wisely  guided,  are  so  many 
sources  of  apprehension  for  the  future  if  social  science  con- 
tinues to  be  neglected  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  a direct  influence  over  legislation 
and  the  power  to  communicate  and  receive  ideas  through 
the  printing-press  have  become  the  property  of  the  class 
which  feels  most  acutely  the  evils  and  the  miseries  that 
arise  from  an  insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of  the  supply 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  existence.  Numerical 
superiority,  and  therefore  political  power,  is  now  with  those 
who  incessantly  see  and  endure  the  suffering  arising  from 
poverty.  Insufficient  food  and  clothing,  unhealthy  and 
over-crowded  dwellings,  long  hours  of  ill-rewarded  labour, 
inability  to  obtain  employment,  men  and  their  children 
dying  for  sheer  want  of  the  comforts  which  would  restore 
the  sick  to  health,  the  ceaseless  care  of  living  from  hand  to 
mouth — these  are  the  portion  of  the  poor,  while  around 
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them  is  all  the  ostentatious  lavishness  and  luxury  of  the  owners 
of  large  fortunes.  The  working-classes  cannot  be  expected 
to  scientifically  dissect  social  arrangements  for  themselves, 
so  as  to  discover  the  true  sources  of  poverty,  and  to  under- 
stand how  their  efforts  must  be  applied  to  ameliorate  their 
own  future  condition,  and  how  rash,  hasty,  and  violent 
attacks  upon  the  foundation  of  society  must  increase  instead 
of  reducing  the  sum  of  human  suffering.  But  they  cannot 
be  safely  left  to  suppose  that  social  arrangements  are  the 
result  of  purposeless  chance,  or  of  the  arbitrary  injustice  of 
selfish  legislation.  They  cannot  with  impunity  leave  tlum- 
selves  in  this  ignorance  of  that  over  which  they  now  have 
control. 

As  there  are  quacks  seeking  to  prey  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  human  body,  who  in  the  very  act  of  pretending  to 
relieve  increase  the  miseries  of  those  who  trust  in  them,  so 
there  are  always  demagogic  charlatans  offering  remedies  for 
the  relief  of  social  ills,  which  must  inevitably,  if  they  be 
tried,  only  add  to  the  wretchedness,  and  intensify  the 
destitution,  and  multiply  the  difficulties  of  existence.  The 
way  in  which  we  must  guard  our  people  from  quackery, 
physical  and  moral,  is  by  increased  enlightenment.  A slight 
knowledge  of  physiology  will  save  a man  from  faith  in  the 
quacks  who  profess  a magic  cure  for  all  disease  : an  outline 
study  of  social  science  will  preserve  the  mind  from  the 
credulous  and  mischievous  belief  that  poverty  has  a single 
root  which  may  be  suddenly  torn  up  in  a violent  cata- 
clysmic change. 

Any  person  who  has  realised,  either  from  historical  study 
or  inductively,  what  are  the  mischievous  results  of  a revo- 
lutionary cure  for  social  ills,  must  tremble  for  the  future 
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progress  and  happiness  of  mankind  if  a belief  in  such  a cure 
should  obtain  a hold  upon  the  working  people.  Yet  while 
the  physical  science  that  guards  against  errors  in  the 
treatment  of  the  body  has  been  extensively  popularised, 
there  have  been  comparatively  few  attempts  to  write 
social  economy  in  a simple,  clear  fashion,  for  the  study 
of  those  who  must  make  or  mar  the  future  well-being 
of  the  State.  While  physiology  occupies  a prominent  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  many  elementary  schools,  social 
economy  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  Yet  a man’s  reck- 
lessness of  the  laws  of  physical  life  recoils  but  slightly  upon 
others,  while  the  general  ignorance  about  the  phenomena 
of  social  life  results  in  errors  and  disturbances  which  directly 
injure  the  whole  community. 

This  book  is  written  with  a special  view  to  suitability  for 
use  as  a reading-book  or  class-book  in  schools.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  it  may  also  be  useful  to  many  readers  begin- 
ning the  study  of  social  economy,  and  willing  to  receive  all 
the  help  that  can  be  given  by  whatever  of  perspicuity  and 
simplicity  of  diction  is  at  the  writer’s  command.  Especially 
do  I hope  that  it  may  be  read  and  thought  over  by  the  self- 
reliant  and  honest  working-men. 

The  work  was  begun  under  the  encouragement  and 
advice  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Ellis.  The  whole  plan  of  the 
book  was  laid  down  with  him,  some  of  the  problems  (such 
as  the  theory  of  wages)  were  specially  considered  with  his 
aid,  and  a portion  of  the  MS.  was  read  to  him  ; but  he  died 
before  the  writing  was  completed.  Mr.  Ellis  was  well 
described  by  his  life-long  friend,  John  Stuart  Mill,  as  ‘an 
original  thinker  in  political  economy,  and  an  apostolic 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  education.’  He  devoted  a con- 
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siderable  part  of  his  fortune  and  a large  share  of  his  leisure 
for  many  years  to  helping  popular  education,  and  especially 
to  promoting  the  teaching  of  social  economy,  which  he  was 
wont  to  call  ‘ the  science  of  human  well-being.’  Before 
national  education  was  gained,  he  founded  and  kept  up,  at 
his  own  expense,  several  ‘Birkbeck’  schools  in  London, 
besides  which  he  aided  liberally  in  establishing  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  He  wrote  several  books,  but 
his  object  in  writing  was  never,  even  secondarily,  that  of 
enhancing  his  own  fame ; some  of  the  most  successful  of  his 
works  were  published  anonymously.  He  wrote  always  in 
that  perspicuous  style  which  is  the  most  difficult  but  the  least 
pretentious — the  most  skilful,  but  the  least  likely  to  arouse 
admiration  of  the  skill.  His  books  are  as  clear  and  as 
precise  as  possible ; scientific  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
but  quite  free  from  those  logomachical  controversies  and 
hair-splitting  subtleties  which  are  so  showy,  so  useless,  and 
so  comparatively  easily  produced.  I knew  him  only  in  his 
old  age;  nevertheless,  his  mind  was  the  most  acute,  vigorous, 
and  truthful,  the  most  capable  of  piercing  to  the  centre  and 
declaring  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  most  vivifying  and 
strengthening  in  its  influence  upon  another,  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know.  I am  proud  of  the  recollection  that 
this  book  was  one  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  closing 
months  of  his  long  and  noble  life. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  offer  my  thanks  to  Miss  Ellis, 
who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  her  grandfather’s  method 
of  teaching  social  economy,  for  kindly  assisting  me  in 
correcting  the  proofs. 

My  experience  in  introducing  this  subject  to  the  School 
Board  for  London  leads  me  to  believe  that  two  questions 
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will  be  generally  asked : Does  social  economy  mean  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  political  economy  ? And  why  should  it 

be  taught  in  schools  ? The  two  questions  may  be  answered 
together. 

‘Social  economy,’  said  Mr.  Ellis, ^ ‘embraces  all  that  is 
known  or  knowable  of  the  consequences  of  different  lines  of 
action  or  conduct  in  the  production,  accumulation,  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  as  bearuig  upon  the  gefieral  7vell-being 
or  Jiappiness  of  society:  I have  italicised  the  last  few  words 

because  they  indicate  the  difference  between  abstract 
political  economy  and  such  a study  of  social  phenomena  as 
it  appears  to  me  should  be  generally  made  under  the  name 
of  social  economy.  The  difference  between  ‘ political  ’ and 
‘ social  economy  ’ is  the  difference  which  there  is  between 
physiology  and  hygiene,  between  astronomy  and  navigation, 
between  mechanics  and  engineering.  It  is  the  distinction 
between  science  as  such,  and  the  same  science  considered 
in  its  concrete  application  to  daily  life.  It  is  the  difference 
between  ‘ pure  science  ’ and  what  Professor  Bain  has  well 
called  ‘practical  science,’  and  Mill®  described  as  ‘general 
laws,  followed  into  such  of  their  detailed  consequences  as 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  rules  of  conduct.’  ‘ Felix  qui 
potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas,’  said  Virgil;  science 
studies  the  causes  of  things,  and  thence  men  can  learn  how 
they  may  order  their  lives  to  happily  harmonise  with  the 
inexorable  natural  laws  of  the  universe.  Thus,  the  practical 
science  of  keeping  in  health  is  derived  from  the  natural  laws 
of  the  human  frame  ; thus  the  practical  science  of  guiding  a 
ship  takes  its  rise  from  the  study  of  the  natural  laws  of  the 
heavens ; thus  the  practical  science  of  the  engineer  %vields 

' Outlines  of  Social  Science.  2 Logic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  551-2. 
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powers  surpassing  those  of  the  fabled  giants  of  old,  because 
certain  natural  laws  of  matter  and  motion  are  known.  In 
like  manner,  political  economy  is  the  science  which  examines 
the  causes  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  efforts  of  man 
in  society  to  increase  material  well-being.  Social  economy 
is  the  practical  science  which  adds  to  these  expositions  a 
study  of  how  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  the  daily  life  of 
each  individual  so  as  to  increase  the  common  good.  A 
science  asks— What  is  ? The  practical  science  inquires— 
How  therefore  to  do?  The  science  under  consideration 
here  is— What  are  the  conditions  of  social  well-being  ? The 
practical  science  seeks  to  discover— How  must  we  conduct 

ourselves  to  increase  social  well-being  ? 

Now  I appeal  to  all  thoughtful  persons  to  consider 
whether  children  should  not  have  the  conditions  and  duties 
of  their  future  lives  as  members  of  society  systematically 
brought  before  their  minds  ? Ought  any  person  to  under- 
take the  conduct  of  his  own  life— still  more  ought  any  man 
to  fulfil  his  citizen’s  duty  of  taking  part  in  political  affairs— 
without  having  first  considered  what  are  the  conditions  of 
social  well-being,  and  how  men  must  behave  for  its  pro- 
motion ? 

The  complexity  of  social  phenomena  tends  to  conceal 
their  laws.  If  a man  lived  alone,  without  any  system  of 
exchange,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  conscious  that  his  future 
wealth  depended  upon  his  exercise  of  industry,  skill,  know- 
ledge, and  forethought.  If  he  were  confined  with  his  family 
to  one  small  island,  he  could  see  for  himself  the  tendency 
of  population  to  press  upon  subsistence,  the  relation  of  the 
supply  of  capital  to  the  present  maintenance  of  labour  and 
to  future  production,  and  the  influence  of  the  institution  of 


property  upon  human  exertions.  These  facts  are  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  beyond  the  comprehension  even  of 
children.  But,  as  they  occur  around  us,  they  may  be  com- 
pletely hidden  from  the  common  view,  unless  social  ar- 
rangements are  dissected,  and  shown  in  their  connection 
and  their  relations,  by  a scientific  exposition  from  com- 
petent teachers.  Assuredly,  however,  those  facts  and  their 
relations  cannot  be  left  uncomprehended,  and  men  cannot 
reflate  their  actions  in  ignorance  of  them,  without  mis- 
chief resulting.  The  natural  laws  are  not  changed  by 
man’s  behaving  as  though  they  did  not  exist ; the  sure 
consequence  of  such  conduct  is  human  suffering.  Thus 
we  cannot  with  impunity  neglect  to  seek  and  lay  bare  the 
springs  of  the  social  machinery,  and  to  base  upon  these 
fundamental  facts  precepts  for  common  daily  life.  Social 
convulsions,  causing  terrible  misery ; continued,  grinding, 
cruel  poverty,  with  its  concomitants  of  sickness  and  coars^’e 
crime ; mistaken  legislation,  increasing  the  suffering  it  was 
meant  to  relieve ; the  shunting  of  human  endeavour  from 
the  true  paths  of  social  improvement,  into  the  blind  alleys 
of  futile  and  impracticable  schemes  of  change  ; these  have 
been,  and  under  democratic  institutions  must  yet  more  be 
the  evil  consequences  of  a general  neglect  of  social  economy 
in  ordinary  education.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  we 
calling  ourselves  a practical  people,  can  be  content  to  bring 
up  the  next  generation  to  take  their  share  in  industrial 
business  and  political  life,  without  instructing  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  machinery  of  society,  and  without  leading 
them  through  such  scientific  study,  to  realise  that  general 
well-being  depends  upon  individual  conduct.  It  is  surely 
impossible  that  any  thinking  person  can  fail  to  see  the  need 
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for  teaching  our  chUdren  that  prosperity  will  increase  only- 
in  proportion  as  men  exercise  industry  and  thrift,  advance 
in  Lowledge  and  skill,  show  respect  for  property,  obedi- 
ence to  government,  forethought,  honesty,  trustworthiness, 
fidelity  to  contracts  and  conscientiousness  as  citizens  ; an 
that  the  opposite  course  of  conduct  must  cause  poverty 
and  misery  to  the  community,  as  certainly  as  the  neglect 

of  sanitary  rules  results  in  disease. 

Many  of  those  specially  concerned  in  school  education 

-teachers,  members  of  school  boards,  and  managers  of 
schools-may  now  be  ready  to  admit  that  such  instruction 
in  the  conditions  of  social  life  and  in  conduct  should  he 
given  in  schools,  but  may  add  that  there  seems  no  room  for 
it  in  the  schools  under  their  care ; that  the  time-Uh le  is 

overburdened  already.  So  far  as  the  ^em-tary 
London  are  concerned,  I know  that  this  is  true  The  multi- 
plicity  of  subjects  is  in  itself  an  error.  But  this  can  be  no 
eason  for  excluding  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  possible 
lubjects  ; it  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  curricu- 
lum should  be  revised,  and  some  less  valuable  subject  be 
removed,  if  necessary.  Besides,  but  little  time  is  required 
in  this  case  for  the  communication  of  many  important  facts 

ook  is  purposely  ananged  to  facilitate  the  teaching 
of  social  economy  in  elementary  schools.  With  that  object 
in  view,  it  is  arranged  in  three  stages,  corresponding  to 
lll  set  out  in  Schedule  IV.  of  the  New  Code.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  speciaUy  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  e 
they  my,  if  they  please,  teach  social  economy  as 
fact  J;,  s,^hedule  IV.,  in  preference  to 

tny  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  code,  provided  they 
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submit  beforehand  to  their  inspector  a ‘ graduated  scheme,’ 
such  as  the  table  of  contents  of  this  book  would  supply. 
(See  Art.  i6,  and  footnote  to  Schedule  IV.)  Each  chapter  is 
designed  to  occupy  about  half  an  hour  in  class  reading.  A 
single  stage  would  therefore  be  read  over  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  school  year,  supposing  this  book  to  be  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  reading-book  only  once  a week.  This  care 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  may,  I hope,  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  book  in  schools. 

Any  teacher  who  appreciates  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  or  who  values  the  intelligence  of  his  scholars,  will 
of  course  add  to  the  reading-lesson  his  own  v/pd  voce  ques- 
tionings and  explanations.  I attach  no  importance  to  the 
obstacle  sometimes  set  up  in  the  way  of  teaching  social 
economy,  that  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  teach  it.  I am 
quite  sure  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  men  and  women  of 
that  intelligent  and  educated  class  cannot  master  at  once, 
^ when  they  see  it  to  be  a part  of  their  duty.  Assistance  in 
questioning  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Ellis’s  ‘ Progressive 
Lessons  in  Social  Science,’  consisting  of  a series  of  questions, 
to  which  no  answers  are  supplied,  but  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  almost  inevitably  elicit  the  right  conclusions  from  the 
student, — the  Socratic  method  of  teaching. 

Experts  will  notice  that  I have  used,  early  in  Stage  II., 
a phrase — the  wages-fund — which  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
carded since  Mill’s  famous  ‘ Fortnightly  Review  ’ article  on 
Thornton  on  Labour.  I have  done  so  after  due  and  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  of  much  that  has 
been  written  on  it,  because  the  term  appears  to  me  to  draw 
attention  to  an  important  existent  fact,  which  no  other 
phrase  has  been  found  to  express  : viz.  that  the  wealth 
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available  for  paying  labour  is  a limited  quantity.  The  mere 
selection  of  words  thus  involves  a certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendent judgment,  but  I make  not  the  smallest  claim  to 
originality  in  any  other  respect.  Discussions  on  unsettled 
questions  of  political  economy  have,  of  course,  no  place  in 
such  a work  as  this  : my  sole  endeavour  has  been  to  put 
plain  facts  so  simply  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  even 
young  readers.  I have  written  it  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  books  are  needed.  That  it  may  be  made  useful 
is  the  highest  ambition  with  which  I offer  it  to  the  public  ; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  that  ambition,  I respectfully  ask  for 
the  subject  the  attention  of  all  those  concerned  with  educa- 
tion, and  that  of  working-people. 


FLORENCE  FENWICK  MILLER. 
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LESSON  I. 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  define  in  two  or 
three  sentences  all  that  is  meant  by  Social  Economy.  The 
subject  must  be  studied  before  it  can  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  at  once  that  Social  Eco- 
nomy treats  of  all  those  matters  which  relate  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  daily  life  under  which  men  act  together  in  society. 
It  IS,  therefore,  a subject  of  the  first  importance  to  all  of  us 
because  it  deals  with  the  affairs  of  our  every-day  existence 
and  aiins  at  teaching  us  what  it  is  very  needful  we  should 
know  about  the  state  of  life  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and 
the  course  of  conduct  we  must  pursue  in  order  to  live  to 
the  best  advantage  for  ourselves  and  others 

When  a sailor  sets  out  with  his  ship  to  sea,  it  might  seem 
to  those  who  stand  on  shore  as  if  it  must  be  impossible  for 
him  to  know  where  he  is  going.  When  we  go  about  in  a town 
we  know  our  way  by  the  differences  in  the  houses,  by  the 
urns  in  the  road,  by  dozens  of  little  signs ; but  on  the  wide 
waters,  all  appears  the  same.  Wave  follows  wave  for  mile 
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after  mile  ; storms  arise  with  short  warning,  and  task  all  the 
energies  of  the  sailors  ; calms  come  over  the  skies  equally 
unexpectedly.  Can  the  captain  guide  his  vessel  across  this 
vast  expanse,  with  its  bewildering  difficulties  of  likeness  and 
change  ? Yes ; because  on  the  deck  the  steersman  stands  by 
the  compass,  with  its  needle  pointing  always  to  the  North  ; 
and  in  the  captain’s  cabin  there  are  maps  of  the  sea,  called 
charts,  on  which  are  marked  the  courses  the  ship  must 
follow  to  reach  certain  points,  and  which  show  besides  the 
hidden  rocks,  the  treacherous  reefs,  the  dangerous  breakers 
that  the  mariner  must  avoid.  Guided  by  the  compass 
needle,  and  following  the  chart  with  the  aid  of  that  needle, 
the  captain  will  surely  (accidents  excepted)  find  his  way  to 
the  place  where  he  wishes  to  go. 

All  of  us,  in  starting  in  life,  have  before  us  a general 
idea  of  the  end  at  which  we  wish  to  arrive.  We  all  natu- 
rally desire  to  be  prosperous,  to  be  happy,  to  be  respected. 
But  even  young  children  can  soon  observe  that,  while  it  is 
tolerably  safe  to  believe  that  such  is  the  aim  of  every  one 
starting  in  life,  many  persons  do  not  arrive  at  the  desired 
end.  Long  before  we  are  grown  up  to  be  men  and  women, 
we  cannot  help  becoming  aware  that  there  are  many  people 
in  the  world  who  are  so  unprosperous  that  they  are  partly 
or  entirely  provided  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  at  the 
expense  of  others  ; and  many  more  are  so  little  respected 
that  they  are  deprived  of  their  liberty  in  prisons,  as  persons 
unfit  to  mix  with  their  fellow-men  for  the  time  being. 
Besides  these  extremes  of  unprosperity  and  shame,  there 
are  various  stages  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  equally  unlike 
what  most  of  the  persons  who  are  now  found  in  them  hoped 
might  be  their  lot,  when  they  were  commencing  life. 

Now,  if  we  see  all  persons  desiring  one  end,  and  very 
many  not  reaching  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  easy  of 
attainment  We  may  safely  conclude  that  it  must  be  almost 
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as  difficult  to  find  one’s  way  through  life  as  it  is  to  find  one’s 
way  over  the  pathless  sea  ; and  that  compass  and  chart  are 
as  necessary  for  the  one  journey  as  they  are  for  the  other. 

Social  Economy  endeavours  to  supply  the  young  voyager 
over  the  sea  of  life  with  a chart  of  the  way  he  has  to  travel. 
It  tries  to  show  what  are  the  rocks  and  shoals  that  he  must 
steer  through,  and  what  are  the  channels  he  must  enter  ; 
where  are  the  currents  that  will  take  him  well  on  his  way, 
and  how  he  must  set  his  sails  in  order  to  advance  as  he 
ought. 

From  the  experience  of  our  forefathers,  and  from  obser- 
vation of  what  happens  around  us,  we  can  learn  a great  deal 
more  about  the  arrangements  of  daily  life  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed  possible.  We  can  see,  in  a general  way, 
the  causes  of  much  unhappiness,  and  the  reasons  for  much 
advance  in  well-being  : and  when  we  see  this,  we  necessarily, 
at  the  same  time,  discover  something  of  the  means  by  which 
men  may  avoid  misery,  and  the  conduct  which  must  be 
pursued  to  increase  the  general  prosperity.  Thus,  a kind  of 
chart  of  the  way  of  life  may  be  constructed  for  our  use  and 
profit 

We  may  compare  the  needle  of  the  compass,  pointing 
always  in  one  direction,  to  a desire  in  the  mind  of  a person 
to  do  what  is  right.  A constant,  unchanging  wish  to  do 
what  one  believes  one  ought  to  do,  is  not  unlike  the  stead- 
fast pointing  of  the  compass-needle  to  the  North.  And 
this  state  of  mind  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  possess,  if  we 
would  do  our  best  with  our  lives,  or  perhaps  even  more  so, 
than  a chart  of  the  way  of  life.  Now,  the  more  earnestly 
we  strive  to  attain  this  condition  of  mind,  in  which  we  con- 
stantly  desire  to  do  our  duty,  the  closer  we  shall  come  to  it. 
And,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  so  plainly  that  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  it,  this  state  of  feeling  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  life.  The  more 
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it  is  found  to  prevail,  the  better  and  the  more  comfortable 
will  society  become. 

Now,  let  us  summarise  this  lesson  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  : — 

Social  Economy  deals  with  man’s  daily  life  as  it  goes  on 
in  the  world  in  which  we  exist.  It  aims  at  providing  us  with 
information  which  will  be  to  us  something  like  what  a 
chart  is  to  the  sailor.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  strive  to 
desire  always  to  do  what  we  ought ; because  it  is  of  no 
more  use  to  merely  know  what  we  should  do,  without  trying 
to  do  it,  than  a chart  would  be  to  the  sailor  without  the 
compass  to  guide  him.  But  to  know  how  we  should  act  in 
many  positions  in  life,  and  to  desire  always  to  do  what  is 
right,  put  together,  will  make  us  good  and  useful  members 
of  the  human  family,  and  give  us  our  only  chance  of  being 
personally  happy  and  prosperous. 


LESSON  II. 

SAVAGE  AND  CIVILISED  MANKIND. 

All  over  this  earth  on  which  we  live  are  found  creatures 
like  ourselves — men,  women,  and  children  ; or,  to  use  a 
single  phrase,  human  beings.  In  some  parts  of  the  earth, 
as  in  this  country,  they  are  numerous  ; in  others,  they  are 
scattered,  and  few  in  proportion  to  the  space  they  occupy. 
They  differ,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  colour  of 
their  skins  and  in  other  more  important  respects  ; but  in 
bodily  structure  all  human  beings  are  alike,  and  therefore 
they  have  essentially  the  same  wants  and  the  same  feelings. 

The  face  of  the  earth,  too,  differs  very  much  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  ; but  we  soon  find  that  one  great  cause 
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of  these  differences  is  the  work  done  upon  the  soil  by  the 
human  beings  that  inhabit  the  earth. 

In  some  parts,  there  are  but  few  trees,  and  not  many 
acres  of  waste  land  or  common.  The  fields  extend  for 
miles,  richly  green  and  flourishing  with  growth  of  corn,  or 
grass,  or  vegetables  of  various  kinds.  Orchards  or  hop- 
grounds  in  some  climates,  and  olive-groves,  or  orange-trees, 
or  vineyards  in  others,  diversify  the  scenery  as  we  travel 
through  these  countries.  Lands  such  as  these  are  called 
civilised  places,  a term  by  which  we  imply  that  man  has 
improved  upon  the  state  of  nature  for  his  own  convenience 
and  benefit. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  are  found  large  tracts 
of  country  where  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  growing. 
There  are  stony  mountains  and  there  are  sandy  plains  where 
the  earth  cannot  nourish  any  vegetable  life.  These  are 
called  barren  or  desert  places. 

Finally,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  world  where  miles 
upon  miles  are  in  the  natural  condition  ; covered  with  great 
trees  and  thick  bushes,  the  haunts  of  wild  animals,  where  no 
human  being  lives.  There  venomous  snakes  and  other 
creatures  which  destroy  human  life  abound ; and  the  vege- 
tation is  just  whatever  naturally  grows  in  the  climate  and 
circumstances ; not,  as  in  the  civilised  lands,  that  which 
is  useful  to  man.  These  countries,  in  their  natural,  wild 
state,  are  called  savage  places. 

At  one  time,  the  portions  of  the  earth  in  this  wild  un- 
peopled condition  were  much  larger  than  at  present.  Two 
thousand  years  ago,  for  example,  the  greater  part  of  our 
own  country  itself  was  in  that  state.  Thick  woods  covered 
the  land,  with  only  brief  intervals,  at  long  distances,  of 
cleared  ground.  Wolves  and  other  wild  animals  roved 
amidst  the  forests  ; and  there  were  no  fields  of  corn  or 
potatoes,  no  apple-trees,  no  gooseberry-bushes,  no  fruits  and 
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vegetables  such  as  we  know,  growing  anywhere  in  the 
country.  No  coal-mines  were  open  in  the  ground,  no  manu- 
factories were  carried  on,  no  towns  full  of  people  existed. 
Only  a few  hundred  years  ago,  America,  now  the  home  of 
many  millions  of  English-speaking  people,  and  famous  for 
its  wealth  and  civilisation,  was  in  a similar  condition.  And 
at  this  very  day,  a large  part  of  the  great  Continent  of  Africa 
— ‘ The  Dark  Continent,’  as  a recent  traveller  has  called  it* 
in  allusion  to  the  extent  of  it  which  is  still  unknown  to 
Europeans, — is  as  savage  and  as  wild  as  Great  Britain  and 
America  were  in  bygone  times. 

In  the  places  which  we  have  called  deserts  nobody  can 
live.  But  savage  lands  generally  are  inhabited,  though  by 
comparatively  few  people.  Civilised  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  always  more  or  less  thickly  peopled. 

But  there  are  very  great  differences  between  the  people 
who  live  in  savage  and  in  civilised  countries — differences 
fully  as  great  as  those  between  the  places  in  which  they 
dwell.  In  the  days  when  Great  Britain  was  still  in  a savage 
condition,  the  people  who  were  our  ancestors  were  roughly 
clad  in  skins  in  winter,  and  painted  their  bodies  in  summer; 
their  food  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  wild  animals 
which  they  hunted  in  the  woods,  the  fish  which  they  caught 
in  the  streams,  and  the  poor  fruits  which  they  gathered  from 
the  trees.  The  same  description  applies  to  savages  else- 
where and  in  all  ages. 

Then,  again,  savages  are  without  all  those  numerous 
manufactured  things  which  we  come  to  look  upon  as  almost 
necessaries  of  existence.  For  hatchets  and  knives  they 
have  often  only  flints  or  bones  : all  the  articles  which  we 
possess  made  of  iron,  steel,  glass,  cloth,  or  any  other  manu- 
factured material,  are  quite  unknown  to  them.  We  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  such  objects  can 
hardly  imagine  the  state  of  human  beings  to  whom  they  are 
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unknown.  One  or  two  illustrations  may  be  given  of  what 
is  meant  here. 

When  Dr.  Livingstone  first  visited  certain  tribes  in 
Africa,  among  whom  no  European  had  ever  before  been,  he 
was  very  much  amused  by  the  astonishment  of  the  savages 
at  the  sight  of  his  looking-glass.  They  passed  it  from  one 
to  another,  and  beheld  the  grimaces  that  they  made  before 
it  reproduced  in  it,  with  the  greatest  wonder  and  interest. 
So,  too,  the  early  traders  with  savages  find  that  they  can 
purchase  rare  furs,  and  any  of  the  natural  produce  of  the 
country,  with  articles  that  are  so  common  as  to  be  scarcely 
regarded  among  civilised  people.  Captain  Cook,  who 
voyaged  three  times  round  the  world,  and  was  the  first 
European  to  touch  at  many  islands  before  unknown  to  our 
geographers,  found  that  he  could  buy  anything  that  the 
natives  possessed  for  a few  glass  beads,  while  a hatchet 
seemed  to  them  a present  worthy  of  a king. 

Again,  savages  are  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  which  are 
familiar  to  us,  such  as  writing  and  drawing.  One  white  man 
was  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  by  the  natives 
who  were  helping  him  to  build  a hut,  because  he  once  wrote 
to  another  at  some  distance  a message  on  a chip,  and  sent 
it  by  a savage,  who,  finding  that  the  second  understood  the 
message,  could  only  conclude  that  white  men  made  chips 
speak.  Mrs.  Moodie,  writing  only  fifty  years  ago,  tells  how 
astonished  the  Indians  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada  were 
at  her  skill  in  drawing  their  portraits.  They  had  never  seen 
such  an  art  exercised,  and  looked  upon  her  as  a wonder  for 
being  able  to  produce  likenesses. 

These  are  only  illustrations  of  the  differences  between 
savages  and  civilised  men.  The  distinctions  between  savage 
and  civilised  countries  are,  to  a great  extent,  caused  by  the 
differences  between  the  men  who  inhabit  them.  Great  Britain 
is,  in  climate  and  soil,  exactly  what  it  was  when  a few  thousands 
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of  savages  w'lth  difficulty  lived  upon  the  natural  produce  of 
the  land  : and  the  same  is  true  of  America ; and,  indeed 
of  every  other  part  of  the  globe,  which  has  at  one  time  or 
another  been  reclaimed  from  the  savage  condition  by  the 
efforts  of  man.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  wonderful 
change  in  men  and  their  surroundings  from  savagery  to 

civilisation  comes  about  by  degrees ; and  this  is  a part  of 
our  subject. 


LESSON  III. 

THE  NECESSARIES  OF  EXISTENCE. 

We  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  that  there  are  great  and 
manifest  differences  between  human  beings  on  various  parts 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  But  we  must  now  more  particularly 
take  notice  of  the  opposite  fact,  namely,  that  there  are  some 
ways  m which  all  human  beings  are  alike.  This  is  because 
the  animal  body  of  man  is  everywhere  the  same.  The 
lowest  savages  and  the  most  cultivated  civilised  men  alike 
require  similar  things  to  sustain  their  physical  life.  Their 
bodies  are  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  need 
the  same  provision  for  their  sustenance  and  protection.  The 
precise  quantity  of  the  several  things  required  will  vary  a 
little  with  climate,  but  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  abso- 
lute  needs  of  men  everywhere. 

These  things,  which  must  be  supplied  to  sustain  life 
are  called  necessaries  of  existence,  because  we  cannot  exist 
without  a supply  of  them.  They  are  few  in  number,  but 
they  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

Food  and  drink  are  first  necessaries.  We  desire  food 
every  few  hours ; and  if  men  fall  into  circumstances  in  which 
they  cannot  get  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  they  must  very 
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shortly  die  of  starvation.  When  vessels  are  shipwrecked, 
and  go  down  far  out  at  sea,  sometimes  the  sailors  or  pas- 
sengers save  themselves  from  drowning  by  constructing  a 
raft,  or  by  getting  into  a small  boat,  with  but  little  food- 
In  the  course  of  a few  days,  when  their  food  and  water 
are  exhausted,  they  become  miserable  and  ill.  Some 
of  them  grow  delirious — ‘ lightheaded,’  as  it  is  commonly 
called  and  rave  of  running  brooks  or  welcome  sails  ; and 
at  last,  gone  quite  mad,  throw  themselves  into  the  water 
and  perish.  Others  sink  slowly,  becoming  fainter  and 
weaker  hour  by  hour,  and  at  length  die  quietly,  as  a lamp 
flickers  out  when  its  oil  is  exhausted.  Physiologists  know 
that  this  is  because  the  body  wastes  away  constantly,  and 
if  food  is  not  taken  to  replenish  that  waste  the  vital  force 
becomes  consumed,  like  the  oil  in  the  lamp,  and  life  goes 
out  like  the  light,  because  there  is  nothing  to  support  it. 
Food  is,  therefore,  a necessary  of  existence. 

Shelter  and  clothing  are  also  necessaries  of  existence 
In  hot  climates  they  are  needed  for  refuge  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  for  protection  against  storms  ; while,  in  colder 
climates,  their  use  in  preserving  the  body  in  warmth,  and 

shielding  it  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  is  at  once 
plain. 

Fuel  is,  in  cold  countries,  a necessary  of  existence.  Oil, 
or  wood,  or  coal,  wherewith  to  warm  our  dwellings,  is 
urgently  needed  by  us  all  in  the  winter-time,  even  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  colder  places  fires  become  of  greater  import- 
ance still.  Cooking,  too,  by  which  alone  many  articles  of 
food  are  made  fit  for  use,  is  done  by  the  aid  of  fuel. 

Fresh  air  must  not  be  left  unmentioned  in  enumerating 
the  necessaries  of  life.  But  it  differs  from  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  fuel  in  one  respect,  which  is  very  important  to 
our  subject,  namely,  that  it  is  free  to  all,  and  does  not  need 
to  be  procured  by  human  exertion. 

I 
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These  are  the  principal  necessaries  of  existence,  and 
these  are  needed  alike  by  the  savage  and  the  civilised  man. 

But  besides  these  things,  which  we  cannot  live  without, 
there  are  numerous  others  which  we  desire,  because  they 
are  useful,  and  add  to  our  comfort  and  the  pleasure  of  our 
lives.  Even  the  savage  man  desires  some  such  objects— for 
instance,  some  kind  of  cooking  utensils,  boats,  and  the  like. 
The  more  civilised  people  are,  the  more  used  they  become 
to  possessing  innumerable  articles  of  convenience  and  ser- 
vice, and  the  more  they  regard  such  articles  as  among  the 
necessaries  of  a comfortable  and  contented  existence.  Such 
things  are  the  various  articles  of  furniture,  cooking-apparatus, 
lamps,  stoves,  and  the  like  ; and  also  books,  musical  instru- 
ments, \vriting  materials,  and  so  on,  to  those  whose  minds 
are  cultivated. 


LESSON  IV. 

LABOUR. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  passing,  in  the  two  preceding 
lessons,  that  men  are  everywhere  engaged  in  some  occupa- 
tion. We  observed  that  the  savage  hunts  and  fishes, 
makes  stone  or  other  rude  kinds  of  implements  for  various 
uses,  and  prepares  rough  clothing  and  dwellings  for  him- 
self So,  too,  we  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  civilised 
man  makes  such  articles  as  looking-glasses,  and  iron  and 
steel  tools,  and  knows  how  to  exercise  such  arts  as  read- 
ing, wTiting,  and  drawing.  Now  we  must  look  at  this  fact 
a little  more  closely,  and  find  out  what  it  is  that  men  are 
constantly  doing,  and  why  they  do  these  things. 

There  are  men  called  farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers, 
who  are  employed  day  by  day  about  land.  They  dig  and 
plough,  and  sow  and  reap,  and  plant  and  gather,  and  thresh 
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and  grind.  Other  men  are  called  manufacturers,  and  they 
employ  workpeople  to  spin  and  weave,  and  dye  and  print, 
and  cut  and  sew.  Others  again  are  builders  and  carpen- 
ters ; they  work  with  trowel  and  ladder,  with  saw  and  plane, 
with  hammer  and  glue-pot,  and  with  chisel  and  gimlet. 
More  men  are  down  deep  in  the  earth  in  mines,  and  dig 
out  thence  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  as  well  as,  in  some  few 
places,  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  These  minerals  being 
sent  up  to  the  earth  above  the  mine,  are  taken  in  hand  by 
other  men,  who  smelt  and  forge,  and  refine  and  temper,  and 
plate  and  gild,  and  cut  and  stamp  the  various  metals,  alter- 
ing them  sometimes  by  combining  them,  forming  them  into 
all  kinds  of  shapes,  and  fashioning  them  for  all  sorts  of  uses, 
from  pins  up  to  sovereigns.  Again,  men  are  engaged  in 
fetching  and  carrying;  either  as  sailors,  or  coachmen,  or 
railway  guards,  or  engine  drivers.  Then  some  are  occupied 
in  thinking,  teaching,  and  writing ; and  others  are  printing 
what  these  have  written,  and  binding  the  printed  sheets 
into  volumes.  Then  there  are  the  great  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  shopkeeping,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  who 
receive  all  the  things  made  by  those  above  mentioned,  from 
the  grain  and  vegetables  produced  by  the  farmer  to  the  book 
sent  out  by  the  printer,  and  sell  them  to  the  people  who 
are  able  to  buy  them.  Nor  have  we,  even  in  this  long  list, 
named  all  the  ways  in  which  men  are  employed,  for  to  do 
so  would  take  very  many  pages. 

It  is  useful  to  have  one  word  to  include  a wide  meaning. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a word  which  would  apply  to  all 
the  occupations  above  mentioned,  and  to  all  other  useful 
pursuits  in  which  men  are  engaged.  If  you  went  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  into  the  home  of  any  one  of  these 
men — the  farm  labourer,  the  spinner,  the  carpenter,  the 
miner,  the  engine  driver,  or  any  of  the  rest — and  asked 
after  the  man,  the  reply  would  be,  ‘ He  is  at  work'  When 
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the  mistress  of  a house  sits  down  to  put  a patch  on  a worn 
garment,  or  when  she  bustles  about  clearing  up  a room,  she 
is  at  work.  And  equally,  when  I write  this  book,  and  when 

a shopkeeper  sells  it,  and  when  a teacher  teaches  from  it, 
there  is  work  going  on. 

There  is  also  another  word  which  has  almost  the  same 
meaning  as  work,  and  which  it  is  sometimes  better  to  use. 
That  word  is  labour.  It  is,  perhaps,  a better  word  to  use 
generally,  because  the  term  ‘ work  ’ is  often  applied  to  that 
which  is  done  instead  of  to  the  act  of  doing  it.  A girl  will 
say,  for  instance,  ‘ I have  done  my  work,’  as  she  puts  her 
needle  away  ; or  a lad  may  point  to  a drawing  and  say. 
That  is  my  work.’  But  the  term  labotir  is  only  applied 
generally  to  the  act  of  doing  the  work,  so  that  it  is  the  best 
word  to  use  in  these  lessons. 

Everywhere,  then,  men  are  engaged  in  labour.  The 
poor  savage  hunting  his  prey  and  the  great  surgeon  curing 
the  injured  are  equally  labouring.  Some  few,  idle,  or  sick 
and  feeble,  do  not  work  ; but  others  must  work  for  them, 
providing  them  with  the  necessaries  of  existence.  Speaking 
of  mankind  as  a whole,  labour  is  plainly  a part  of  their 

daily  life.  In  the  next  lesson  we  must  see  why  there  is  this 
need  for  constant  work. 


LESSON  V. 

WHY  DO  MEN  LABOUR? 

We  have  seen  that  men  and  women,  excepting  only  a few, 
spend  a large  part  of  their  time  in  daily  labour.  We  must 
now  ask  ourselves  the  question,  why  it  is  that  so  much  labour 
is  executed  ? 

The  first  answer  that  suggests  itself,  no  doubt,  is,  ‘People 
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work  in  order  to  earn  money  ’;  and,  of  course,  this  answer 
would  be  so  far  true  that  the  immediate  rew^ard  for  which  a 
man  generally  looks  in  return  for  his  work  is  a payment  of 
money.  But  that  this  is  not  the  real  reason  for  labouring 
becomes  clear  if  we  ask  ourselves  further,  ‘ Of  what  use  is 
money,  by  itself  and  of  itself,  in  supplying  the  necessaries 
of  existence  ? ’ A very  little  thought  shows  us  that  money 
IS  in  itself  of  no  use  to  us.  A man  cast  on  an  uninhabited 
island  with  thousands  of  pounds  in  his  possession  would  be 

none  the  better  for  them.  A familiar  anecdote  will  illustrate 
this  point  and  make  it  clear. 

A traveller  started  across  a desert,  driving  two  camels 
laden  with  rich  stuffs  and  other  goods,  and  having  amongst 
his  baggage  a sufficient  quantity  of  food  and  water  to  last 
him  through  the  journey.  It  is  absolutely  needful  for  a 
traveller  in  the  desert  thus  to  carry  with  him  enough  of 
those  first  necessaries  of  existence  to  support  him  till  he 
reaches  a fertile  spot,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  is 
no  water,  no  vegetation,  no  animal  life,  and  therefore  no 
food,  in  a desert.  When  this  man  had  journeyed  for  some 
days,  and  was  far  from  any  human  habitation,  first  one  and 
then  the  other  of  his  camels  sickened  and  died.  The  un- 
fortunate man  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  his  goods,  and, 
taking  as  much  food  and  water  as  he  could  carry,  he  set 
out  on  foot  to  seek  assistance.  But  as  he  slowly  struggled 
on,  he  was  compelled  to  consume  his  provisions  ; and  with- 
out seeing  any  sign  of  help,  he  found  himself  destitute  of 
food  and  drink,  surrounded  only  by  the  desert’s  sands.  He 
still  struggled  on,  hoping  to  find  at  least  water,  if  not  food, 
in  one  of  those  fertile  spots,  called  oases,  which  occur  at 
long  intervals  in  deserts.  But  he  was  almost  exhausted, 
when  suddenly  he  saw  before  him,  at  some  little  distance, 

a large  bag  lying  on  the  sand.  Water  is  carried  over  the 
desert  in  leather  bottles  or  bags. 
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‘ Oh  ! happiness  ! ’ cried  the  unfortunate  man,  ‘ surely 
there  is  water  in  yonder  bag.’ 

With  his  strength  revived  for  the  moment  by  hope, 
he  hurried  onward,  and  threw  himself  down  beside  the 
bag. 

‘ Not  water  ! ’ he  said  sadly  to  himself,  as  he  touched  it, 
and  found  it  hard.  ‘ But  never  mind ; it  will  be  some  sort 
of  food.’ 

As  he  thought  this  he  hastened  to  undo  the  fastening  of 
the  bag,  and  in  handling  it  felt  that  its  contents  were  small 
and  round. 

‘ Dates,  I hope,’  said  the  poor  man ; ‘ nuts,  I think. 
Anything  to  eat  will  be  my  salvation.’ 

At  this  moment  he  succeeded  in  pulling  open  the  mouth 
of  the  bag.  He  peeped  in  eagerly ; then,  with  a deep 
groan,  dropped  it  from  his  hands.  The  bag  was  only  full 
of  splendid  pearls,  worth  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  the 
market,  but  utterly  useless  to  the  starving  creature  in  the 
desert. 

The  wretched  man  rose  up,  leaving  the  bag  lying  as  he 
found  it.  He  staggered  on  a few  yards  further — then,  worn 
out  and  hopeless,  fell  down,  and  shortly  after  died. 

Had  the  story  made  the  man  find  a bag  full  of  coins  its 
moral  would  have  been  the  same.  Neither  money  nor  pearls 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  a person  in  such  a situation. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Money  and  pearls  are  not  necessaries 
of  existence,  but  money  is  valued  by  us  all  in  civilised 
lands,  because  it  enables  us  to  obtain  whatever  else  we  may 
require.  It  is  for  the  things  which  we  can  procure  by  labour 
that  we  work.  We  labour  for  the  necessaries  of  existence, 
and  after  we  are  supplied  with  these,  for  the  comforts  of 
existence ; and  the  money  in  which  wages  are  generally 
paid  is  only  taken  instead  of  food,  clothing,  and  so  on, 
because  the  labourer  knows  that  he  can  get  those  articles 
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from  shops  with  money.  Several  lessons  later  on  we  shall 
have  to  return  to  this  subject,  and  study  the  real  uses  of 
money  at  greater  length.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  fact  to  be  thoroughly  understood  that  every  man 
works,  first  for  the  necessaries,  and  afterwards  for  the 
comforts,  of  existence,  for  himself  and  for  those  dependent 
upon  him. 


LESSON  VI. 

CONSUMPTION. 

We  saw  in  our  last  lesson  that  men  labour  to  procure  for 
themselves  the  means  of  comfortable  living;  but  perhaps  it 
has  not  yet  been  quite  clearly  seen  that  work  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  if  life  is  to  go  on.  A little  thought  will,  however, 

soon  show  that  mankind,  as  a whole,  must  regularly  labour 
in  order  to  live. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
everybody  stopping  work.  Suppose,  for  a moment,  that  all 
the  food  and  clothing  in  the  w'orld  were,  on  an  appointed 
day,  equally  divided  among  all  the  people  in  the  world,  and 
that  shelter  were  also  found  for  each.  Suppose,  then,  that 
every  man  were  to  cease  to  labour — that  the  farmer  were 
not  to  work  in  agriculture,  and  the  baker  were  not  to  make 
flour  into  bread,  and  the  manufacturer  ceased  to  send  out 
cloth,  and  the  tailor  stopped  making  garments,  and  the 
butcher  and  the  greengrocer  left  off  keeping  their  shops,  and 
the  sailors  and  the  engine  drivers  ceased  to  carry  about  the 
goods  that  the  shopkeepers  might  have  sold,  and  the  miners 
left  off  sending  up  coal  and  iron,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
workers  just  stopped  working  entirely,  and  thought  that 

they  would  live  at  rest  upon  the  share  they  had  received  of 
the  necessaries  of  existence. 
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Well,  the  inconvenience  would  make  itself  felt  in  an 
hour.  There  would  be  no  bread,  for  the  bakers  would  not 
make  it,  and  there  would  be  no  shops  to  sell  it.  Then 
vegetables  would  be  wanting,  for  no  one  would  gather 
them,  or  dig  them  out  of  the  ground  ; and  if  there  happened 
to  be  any  ready  when  the  resolution  not  to  work  was  made, 
still  there  would  be  no  conveyance  to  market  for  them,  and 
no  market  would  be  open  for  their  sale,  and  no  greengrocer 
would  be  ready  to  take  them  from  the  market  and  sell  them 
in  his  shop.  Then  there  would  be  no  fires  (for  carrying 
coals,  and  building  and  lighting  a fire,  is  work),  so  there 
could  be  no  cooking.  It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  this 
list  j every  one  can  see  at  once  that  life  without  work  is 
simply  an  impossibility,  even  for  a day.  Still  more,  how- 
ever, do  we  see  the  impossibility  of  life  without  work  when 
we  take  a view  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  of  a longer 
space  of  time. 

The  real  reason  for  the  obligation  to  labour  is  that,  in 
order  to  live,  we  must  consume — that  is,  use  up — the  neces- 
saries of  existence.  The  things  that  we  must  use  day  by  day, 
in  order  to  continue  to  live,  are  things  which  perish  in  the 
using.  When  we  have  taken  our  dinners  we  have  consu?ned 
that  portion  of  food  completely,  and  the  next  time  we  re- 
quire food  we  must  have  a fresh  supply.  So  with  fuel ; the 
fire  which  keeps  us  warm  does  so  by  burning  up,  or  consuming, 
the  wood  or  coal  which  it  is  made  of.  Our  clothing  and 
shelters  wear  away  with  use  more  slowly ; but  still  they  do 
wear  away,  and  must  be  replaced  in  due  time.  So  that  the 
people  in  the  world  must  all  consume,  so  long  as  they  live. 

But  the  things  which  we  are  all  consuming  to-day  must 
be  the  produce  of  past  labour.  ‘ While  the  grass  is  grow- 
ing the  steed  is  starving,’  says  the  proverb  ; and  so  most 
of  us  would  starve  if  there  were  not  stored  up  a por- 
tion of  the  last  growth  of  grain.  If  we  had  to  live  to- 
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day  upon  the  corn  that  has  just  been  sown,  or  if  we  had  to 
make  our  fires  with  the  coal  that  is  not  up  out  of  the  pit,  we 
should  be  in  a sad  case.  But  the  corn  and  the  coal  that  we 
shall  consume  to-day  have  been  produced  by  the  labour  of 
the  farmer  and  the  miner  some  time  ago,  and  the  com  has 
been  ground  by  the  miller,  and  turned  into  bread  by  the 
baker,  also  before  this  moment  at  which  we  want  it ; and  the 
coal  has  been  conveyed  from  the  pit  to  our  houses,  in  the 
same  way,  at  some  past  time.  Thus  our  wants  of  to-day 
are  supplied  by  the  produce  of  past  labour.. 

But  to-day  will  soon  become  the  past  to  us  ; the  days 
which  are  now  the  future  will  soon  be  our  to-days.  What 
are  we  to  live  on  then  ? As  we  need  day  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour,  to  consume  perishable  things,  how  are  those  things 
to  be  replaced  ? 

The  answer  is  simple.  We  must  live  in  the  future  upon 
the  produce  of  the  labour  of  to-day.  We  must  produce  to- 
day the  things  which  will  supply  the  place  in  the  future  of 
those  that  we  are  now  consuming.  In  the  same  way  that 
we  are  now  living  on  the  stored-up  results  of  past  labour,  so 
we  must  labour  now  to  store  up  for  future  use.  If  we  were 
to  go  on  consuming  without  producing — that  is  to  say,  if  we 
lived  day  after  day  without  most  of  us  working — we  should, 
by-and-by,  have  consumed  all  our  food  and  other  necessaries 
and  comforts,  and  should  die  for  lack  of  them.  This  is  why 
mankind,  as  a whole,  must  labour  day  by  day,  without 
ceasing. 
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LESSON  VII. 

SAVING. 

To  save  means  to  store  up  some  of  what  is  produced^  for  con- 
sumption at  a future  tbne.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
men  should  practise  saving.  It  is  very  requisite  that  each 
one  should  save  for  his  own  future,  but  it  is  even  more 
plainly  seen  to  be  necessary  when  we  take  mankind  as  a 
whole,  that  they  shall  not  consume  immediately  all  that  they 
can  produce,  but  shall  lay  by  a portion  of  it  for  the  future. 

We  have  seen  already  that  the  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  by  which  we  live  now  are  the  produce  of  past  labour. 
These  things,  therefore,  have  been  so  far  saved  as  to  be 
available  for  us  to  live  upon  until  more  are  produced.  In- 
deed, as  there  is  only  one  harvest  in  each  year,  it  is  clear  that 
enough  of  the  grain  then  produced  must  be  saved  to  supply 
us  with  flour  for  our  bread  every  day  for  the  following  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  as  well  as  to  give  seed-corn  for 
the  next  year’s  sowing.  If  the  farmers  and  their  men  re- 
fused one  year  to  gather  any  more  than  just  what  was 
needed  for  immediate  use — which  is  the  same  thing  as  say- 
ing, if  the  farmers  refused  to  w'ork  and  to  save  for  the 
future — we  should  be  without  grain  long  before  the  harvest 
came  round  again,  and  great  numbers  of  people  would  die 
of  want.  Nay,  more  even  than  this  must  be  saved  each 
year,  for  there  may  be  scant  harvests  in  the  following  years, 
and  if  there  were  only  enough  grain  stored  up  from  each 
harvest  to  last  just  till  the  next  one  came,  a failure  in  the 
crops  would  mean,  not  simply  dear  and  scarce  bread,  but 
absolute  starv’ation  for  many  of  the  people. 

The  greater  part  of  the  comforts  of  the  community  at  the 
present  day,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  use  their  labour  to  such  good  purpose,  are  the  conse- 
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quences  of  saving  on  the  part  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
and  the  preceding  generations  of  men,  who  have  lived  and 
worked  in  the  world  before  us.  It  is  because  they  did  not 
at  once  consume  all  that  they  produced,  that  w'e  have  our 
large  present  supply  of  houses  to  live  in,  of  public  buildings, 
of  docks,  of  \varehouses,  of  roads.  .Through  their  saving 
also  we  have  many  of  the  tools  with  which  we  work.  Saving 
j has  provided  all  the  machinery  and  aids  to  labour  which  are 

in  existence  now,  from  the  spade  and  pickaxe  to  the  steam- 
engine  and  telegraphic  apparatus.  Knowledge,  too,  whether 
in  books  or  stored  up  in  the  minds  of  human  teachers,  being 
the  records  of  past  discoveries — the  results  of  past  work — is 
supplied  to  us  by  means  of  saving. 

That  this  is  true  is  plain  as  soon  as  we  rightly  compre- 
hend what  saving  is.  Bear  in  mind  that  saving  implies, 
first,  produang  7nore  than  %ve  must  needs  consume  day  by  day; 
and,  next,  storhig  up  for  future  use  a portion  of  that  which 
we  produce.  We  can  thus  see  that  saving  has  prepared  for 
us  the  world  as  we  find  it  to-day.  Houses  which  were  built 
fifty  years  ago  were  produced  by  labour,  by  which  the  people 
who  now  live  in  those  houses  are  still  being  benefited  ; 
and  the  materials  of  which  the  houses  are  made,  is  so  much 
^ that  was  stored  up  for  future  use  when  they  were  built.  So 

i with  the  roads  which  intersect  the  country ; the  labour  and 

I material  put  into  them  were  stored  up  for  future  use.  All 

I tools,  and  implements,  and  machinery,  too,  were  made  so 

many  weeks  or  months  or  years  ago,  not  with  any  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  those  who  made  them  that  all  the 
good  and  service  that  they  could  yield  Avould  be  got  out  of 
r them  instantly,  but  with  the  knowledge  and  intention  that 

I the  labour  and  material  spent  in  making  them  would  be 

I available  for  future  use. 

1 In  like  manner,  in  their  work  to-day  men  are  of  necessity 

! saving  for  the  future.  They  are  building  and  repairing,  and 
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manufacturing,  and  recording  discoveries,  and  teaching 


knowledge,  all  not  for  immediate  but  for  future  use. 

These  numerous  benefits  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
community  at  large  are,  then,  the  good  results  of  saving— of 
producing  more  than  is  needed  for  immediate  consumption, 
and  of  storing  up  the  surplus  for  future  use. 

We  must  remember  always  that  when  we  speak  of  ‘ the 
community,’  or  ‘ society,’  or  ‘ mankind,’  we  are  only  speak- 
ing of  a number  of  individual  men  and  women,  and  we  can 
readily  understand  that,  if  saving  is  of  this  service  to  the 
whole  of  them,  it  is  desirable  that  each  one  of  them  should 
save  by  himself  as  far  as  he  can.  But  saving  is  very  im- 
portant from  an  individual  point  of  view,  apart  from  its 
action  on  the  good  of  society  j and  we  must  look  at  it  in 
this  aspect  before  leaving  the  subject. 


LESSON  VIII. 

THRIFT  AND  PERSONAL  ECONOMY. 

A CERTAIN  number  of  the  people  on  the  earth  cannot  labour. 
All  living  beings  must  consume,  but  there  are  some  who  are 
unable  to  produce  anything  towards  replacing  that  which 
they  of  necessity  use  up  daily.  Very  young  children,  aged 
persons,  and  sick  people,  or  those  who  are  by  any  accident 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  natural  powers  of  body  or  mind, 
are  in  this  condition.  They  cannot  produce  as  much  as  they 
consume  ; often  they  cannot  produce  anything  at  all. 

The  young,  the  aged,  and  the  sickly,  therefore,  cannot 
earn  for  themselves  what  they  will  require  to  consume  in  the 
immediate  future.  They  must  be  supjiorted  on  the  produce 
of  somebody  else’s  labour,  unless  they  have  a sufficient  store 
saved  from  past  production  at  their  disposal  to  maintain 
themselves  upon. 
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The  young  must,  as  a matter  of  course,  subsist  upon  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  others.  Parents  undertake  the 
duty  of  providing  for  their  children,  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
so  long  as  the  children  remain  incapable  of  self-support. 

But  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  person  who  has  grown 
old  and  strong  enough  to  become  a producer,  so  to  regulate 
his  life  that  he  will  not  easily  fall  into  the  disgraceful  posi- 
tion of  subsisting  upon  other  people’s  savings.  We  cannot 
tell  which  of  us  may  live  to  grow  too  old  to  work  ; nor  do 
we  know  from  week  to  week  but  that  sickness  or  misfortune 
may  deprive  any  one  of  us  of  the  power  to  labour.  Because 
we  may  thus  be  deprived  of  our  producing  capacity,  it  is 
wise,  and  self-respecting,  and  right,  for  us  to  seek  so  to 
regulate  our  expenditure  day  by  day,  that  we  may  each  have 
a store  of  our  own  saved  up  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is 
wrong  for  any  person  to  be  careless  of  the  future,  and  to 
consume  each  day  as  much  as  he  produces  ; because  if  he 
do  this,  he  will  have  no  store  from  his  past  labour  to  fall 
back  upon  if  misfortune  overtake  him,  or  if  he  live  to  grow 
aged,  and  too  feeble  to  work. 

There  are  few  qualities  more  needful  for  the  young  to 
strive  to  cultivate  in  themselves  than  the  capacity  to  give  up 
some  present  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  a future  greater  one. 

. Men  become  willing  to  save  when  they  exercise  this  fore- 
thought. A man  feels  that  his  comfort  at  some  later  day 
may  depend  on  his  laying  by  in  the  present  some  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour,  for  his  own  use  in  that  future  when  he 
may  be  incapable  of  working.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  he 
must  refrain  from  using  up  at  once  all  that  he  can  produce. 
He  must  avoid  giving  himself  whatever  immediate  indul- 
gence he  fancies,  if  to  obtain  it  he  must  consume  all  that 
he  has  produced,  and  so  fail  to  save.  Seeing  that  every  one 
must  consume,  and  that  labour  goes  to  produce  all  that  is 
consumed,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
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person  to  use  every  endeavour  to  avoid  having  to  consume 
the  results  of  the  labour  of  others.  This  is  only  to  be  done 
by  each  laying  by  a part  of  the  products  of  his  own  present 
labour  for  future  use  ; or,  in  other  words,  by  wisely  putting 
off  the  enjoyment  of  a part  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  a 
future  time  when  he  may  need  them,  and  therefore  will 
enjoy  them,  much  more. 

It  matters  not  how  much  we  possess,  if  we  do  not  resolve 
to  endeavour  always  to  consume  less  than  we  have  it  in  our 
power,  day  by  day,  to  consume  if  we  please,— then,  however 
large  or  small  our  daily  opportunity  for  consumption,  the  end 
ot  our  want  of  forethought  will  probably  be  distress  and  em- 
barrassment. Young  people  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of 
fancying  that  there  is  something  mean  about  saving  3 but  if 
we  consider  side  by  side  the  results  of  extravagance  and  of 
saving,  we  see  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  If  the  com- 
vmnity  did  not  save,  all  the  advantages  of  what  our  fathers 
have  stored  up  for  us  would  be  lost  for  our  children  ; and  if 
individuals  do  not  save,  they  not  only  lessen  the  store  of 
the  community,  but  may  become  destitute,  and  have  to  beg 
a share  of  the  produce  of  others’  labour.  More  than  that, 
the  only  people  who  can  be  truly  generous  to  the  unhappy, 
are  those  who  save.  For  unless  you  have  a store,  you  can 
have  nothing  to  give  to  those  who  need ; and,  as  already 
pointed  out,  you  never  will  have  a store  if  you  use  up  each 
day  all  that  you  get,  however  much  that  all  may  be.  To 
enjoy  the  blessed  privilege  of  helping  the  unfortunate,  of 
gratifying  our  own  benevolent  feelings  by  aiding  the  miser- 
able whom  we  meet  with  in  life,  we  must  consume  less  than 
we  possess. 

There  is  a true  story  of  a gentleman  who  went  to  call 
upon  a lady  to  ask  her  for  a subscription  to  a charity,  and 
found  her  scolding  a servant  for  wasting  the  candle-ends. 
The  collector  said  to  himself  that  this  must  be  a mean 
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person  indeed — which  shows  that  he  had  never  thought 
what  saving  means— and  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
ask  her  for  anything.  However,  he  made  his  errand  known, 
and,  to  his  suiprise,  the  lady  at  once  gave  him  the  promise 
of  a large  sum,  far  more  than  that  which  had  been  given  by 
those  much  richer  than  herself.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
he  had  become  very  well  acquainted  with  her,  he  one  day  told 
her  of  what  he  had  thought  when  he  first  called  on  her,  and 
heard  her  angry  about  the  waste  of  candle-ends.  ‘ My 
friend,  I am  not  rich,’  said  the  lady,  ‘ and  if  I did  not  care- 
fully save  in  every  way  in  my  power,  I should  have  no  means 

with  which  to  be  charitable.’ 

This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter  ; that  to  save  makes  one 
able  to  be  generous,  and  not  mean,  and  that  a person  with 
a large  income  cannot  be  generous  unless  he  has  saved. 
And  a poor  person  who  is  saving,  and  kindly  and  benevolent, 
is  a nobler  character,  more  worthy  of  our  respect  and  honour, 
than  a rich  man  who  is  extravagant,  selfish,  and  mean. 

There  are  many  persons  whose  labour  (from  various 
causes,  some  of  which  we  shall  see  as  we  go  on)  produces 
very  little  more  than  they  must  consume  day  by  day  to  live. 

‘ How  can  we  save  ? ’ these  people  might  ask.  If  they  get 
a true  idea  of  what  saving  is,  they  will  see  that  it  is  as 
necessary  and  as  possible  for  them,  on  a small  scale,  as  for 
anybody  else.  Their  labour  of  one  week  must  produce 
what  they  require  to  consume  for  the  next  What  they 
earn  (say)  on  one  Friday  they  must  consume  on  the  next. 
Now,  the  thriftless  of  this  class  consume  nearly  all  their 
week’s  earnings  directly  they  obtain  them,  and  live  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  on  the  credit  of  the  work  they  are  going  to 
do  ; if  for  any  reason  they  do  not  do  this  work,  they  are  at 
once  involved  in  back  debts.  The  thrifty  make  their  wages 
for  the  past  week  last  through  the  coming  week  by  economy. 
If,  besides  doing  this,  they  can  save  even  a trifle  for  the  more 


distant  future,  they  have  done  as  well  as  they  could  ; and 
should  misfortune  overtake  them,  or  should  they  live  to  be 
aged,  they  can  accept  a share  of  the  produce  of  others’ 
labour  without  the  shame  and  degradation  which  those 
must  feel  who  have  never  striven  to  provide  for  their  own 
future  sustenance.  Independence  of  spirit,  generosity  and 
kindliness,  and  proper  self-respect,  all  enforce  the  lesson  that 
we  must  replace  what  we  consume,  and,  if  possible,  we  must 
consume  less  than  we  produce  ; that  is,  w’e  must  save. 


LESSON  IX. 

INDUSTRY. 

We  have  seen  the  necessity  for  the  constant  production  of 
those  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  existence  which  are  ob- 
tained by  labour,  and  which  receive  the  nam.e  of  wealth. 
We  have  seen  the  need  for  the  saving  of  some  portion  of 
w'hat  is  produced.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  more  wealth  men 
can  produce  with  a given  amount  of  labour  the  better — the 
more  there  will  be  both  for  immediate  enjoyment  and  for 
saving.  We  must,  therefore,  take  notice  of  some  of  the 
principal  causes  of  improved  production. 

A first  one  is.  Industry  on  the  part  of  the  labourer.  All 
work  of  ever}*^  sort  requires  the  expenditure  of  strength 
by  the  worker.  If  he  be  engaged  in  bodily  labour,  he 
must  put  forth  the  power  of  his  muscles  ; if  in  mental 
labour,  he  must  exert  the  power  of  his  brain.  He  who 
uses  all  that  he  can  of  his  strength  upon  his  work,  and  who 
stays  at  it  for  as  long  as  his  powers  will  permit,  is  an 
industrious  man.  He  who  works  with  half  his  possible  force 
only,  and  who  throws  down  his  work  as  soon  as  he  can,  or 
when  he  feels  a little  fatigued,  is  an  idle  man. 

We  see  that  the  community  feels  the  importance  of  work 
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being  done  with  all  the  powers  of  the  labourer,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  possible,  by  the  fact  that 
‘ industrious  ’ is  a term  of  approbation,  and  ‘ lazy  one  of 
contempt.  Nor  is  the  lesson  of  consequences  wanting.  The 
industrious  man,  who  produces  most,  will  have  the  most  to 
enjoy  and  save  ; while  the  lazy  one,  who  produces  little,  will 
only  be  able  to  make  a little  store.  Thus,  the  industrious 
will  ‘ get  on,’  as  it  is  called,  unless  he  meets  wnth  some 
accident  or  misfortune ; while  the  lazy  will  be  always  poor 
and  wretched. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  natural  powers  of  men 
differ.  Some  have  much  more  bodily  strength  than  others ; 
and  some  have  more  mental  ability  than  the  general  run  of 
their  fellows.  But  the  same  kind  of  observation  applies 
here  that  was  made  of  the  poor  economical  person  as  com- 
pared with  the  rich  extravagant  one.  The  industrious  man 
with  lesser  strength  will  do  better  than  the  lazy  one  of 
greater  capacity.  The  old  fable  of  how  the  hare  and  the 
tortoise  set  out  to  run  a race,  and  how  the  hare,  trusting  in 
his  swiftness,  lay  down  and  slept,  while  the  tortoise  steadily 
plodded  on,  and  so  won  the  race  notwithstanding  his  slow- 
ness, teaches  a true  lesson.  The  same  fact  is  shown  by  the 
histories  of  all  men  who  have  done  great  things  in  the 
world— that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  have  done  something 
more  or  something  better  than  others.  We  find  always  that 
such  men  have  been  noted  for  their  industry.  Let  us  take 
tw'O  instances  \ one  of  a mechanical,  and  one  of  a purely 

intellectual,  successful  labourer. 

Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  cotton-spinning  machinery, 
who  began  life  as  a barber,  giving  ‘ a clean  shave  for  a half- 
penny,’ and  who,  before  he  died,  was  the  principal  cotton 
manufacturer  of  the  country,  and  a very  wealthy  man,  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Smiles 

‘Arkwright  was  a tremendous  worker,  and  a man  of  | 

marvellous  energy,  ardour,  and  application  to  business.  At  1 
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one  period  of  his  life,  he  was  usually  engaged  in  severe  and 
continuous  labour  . . . from  four  in  the  morning  until  nine 

at  night.’ 

The  famous  author,  Charles  Dickens,  has  the  same  fact 
recorded  of  him  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  one  of  his  intimate 

friends,  in  the  following  words 

‘ He  grudged  no  labour  in  his  work.  Those  who  have 

seen  his  manuscripts  will  recollect  what  elaborate  notes,  and 
comments,  and  plans  (some  adopted,  many  rejected)  went 
to  form  the  basis  of  his  works.  To  see  these  manuscripts 
would  cure  anybody  of  the  idle  notion  that  men  of  genius 
require  no  labour  or  preparation  for  their  efforts. 

These  are  only  two  illustrations,  chosen  from  innumer- 
able instances,  of  the  great  fact  that  industry  is  a first 
requisite  of  successful  and  productive  labour.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  pretended  that  any  one  of  us  merely  by  hard  work  can 
become  as  useful  and  as  successful  labourers  as  Arkwright 
and  Dickens.  In  the  cases  of  such  men  as  these,  there 
were  natural  powers  beyond  the  common,  as  well  as  industry 
in  their  application.  But  their  extraordinary  industry  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  their  extraordinary  powers,  and  un- 
doubtedly had  most  to  do  with  the  excellence  of  their  work. 
Ordinary  powers  well  applied  are  more  productive  than 

greater  ones  frittered  away  by  want  of  industry. 

The  habit  of  putting  all  one’s  strength  into  one’s  work, 
and  of  doing  as  much  as  one  can  without  injury  to  oneself, 
must  be  formed  in  early  life.  Each  time  that  muscles  or 
brains  are  applied  earnestly  to  any  labour,  the  capacity  for 
such  industrious  work  is  increased  ; while  every  time  work 
is  half-done,  ‘ slighted,’  as  the  housewives  call  it,  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  it  well  in  the  future  becomes  greater.  We 
cannot  too  earnestly  fix  our  attention  upon  this  truth— that 
habit  is  our  master.  If  we  would  be  good  producers  in  adult 
life,  we  must  seek  to  attain  the  habit  of  industry  in  early 
life’,  by  doing  with  all  our  might  whatever  we  find  to  do. 
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LESSON  X. 

KNOWLEDGE,  INTELLIGENCE,  AND  SKILL. 

Already  in  the  preceding  lesson  it  has  been  necessary  to 
remark  that  other  qualities  are  concerned  in  making  labour 
productive  besides  industry.  Of  two  men  equally  industri- 
ous, one  will  do  more  work  of  the  same  sort  in  a given  time 
than  another.  Again,  in  many  employments,  a man  at  the 
present  time  can  execute  a very  much  larger  quantity  of 
labour  in  a day  than  a man  equally  industrious  could  do  in 

the  same  business  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  main  causes  of  these  differences  are  the  differences 
in  the  amount  of  knowledge,  intelligaue,  and  skill  possessed 

by  the  workers. 

The  ease  with  which  labourers  of  the  present  day  can 
produce  many  times  as  much  with  the  same  labour  as  their 
forefathers  could  do,  depends  partly  upon  the  very  work 
which  those  forefathers  did.  The  machiner)^  tools,  and 
implements  which  aid  living  labourers  to  perform  so  much 
productive  labour,  are  largely  the  result  of  the  labour  of 
those  who  preceded  them.  These  past  workers  observed, 
experimented,  laboured,  and  invented  to  improve  produc- 
tion, and  the  instruments  of  production.  There  is  scarcely 
a single  branch  of  industry  in  which  we  have  not  immensely 
greater  production  than  the  people  who  lived  some  centu- 
ries ago  had,  merely  through  the  improvements  made  in 
the  method  of  working.  This  statement  is  true  alike  of 
agricultural,  of  manufacturing,  and  of  every  other  kind  of 

work. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  farmers,  observation 
and  experiment  have  taught  them  to  manure  the  ground 
with  materials  which  give  back  to  the  soil  what  the  crops 
have  taken  from  it,  so  that  an  equal  or  a greater  quantity  of 
growth  may  be  obtained  each  succeeding  year.  They  have 
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learned  to  drain  the  land  when  it  is  too  wet,  and  to  carry- 
water  to  it  when  it  is  too  dry.  They  have  learned  to  choose 
the  most  suitable  soil  for  planting  each  particular  kind  of 
roots  and  seeds.  Lately,  they  have  begun  to  employ 
machines  which  save  labour  and  time  in  reaping,  binding, 
threshing,  and  other  parts  of  their  work. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  land  under  cultivation  can 
now  supply  food  for  many  more  people  than  it  did.  And  if 
farmers  were  not  to  continue  to  use  the  knowledge  they 
have  inherited  from  their  forefathers  or  gained  by  their  own 
intelligence,  a great  part  of  the  people  on  the  earth  must 
starve,  because,  without  this  use  of  man’s  powers  of  mind, 
the  earth  would  not  produce  enough  to  feed  all  those  who 
are  now'  upon  it. 

Again,  let  us  note  one  or  two  instances  of  the  improved 
production  in  other  kinds  of  work. 

Before  printing  was  invented,  all  books  had  to  be  copied 
by  hand  : every  w'ord  in  every  book  had  to  be  written  by 
some  man’s  labour.  Of  course  books  were  very  scarce. 
Now,  a printer  can  put  the  letters  into  their  places  almost 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  written  down  ; and  when  he  once  has 
done  this,  they  can  be  stamped  over  and  over  again  on  piece 
after  piece  of  paper,  so  that  ten  thousand  copies  of  a book 
can  be  produced  in  little  more  time  than  of  old  was  needed 
to  produce  a single  one. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  a spinning  machine  called 
a ‘ mule  ’ is  employed.  It  is  managed  by  one  man  and  two 
boys,  and  it  will  do  over  eighteen  hundred  times  as  much 
work  in  an  hour  as  a man  could  do  in  that  time  before  it 
was  invented. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  greatly  the  production  of  wealth  has 
been  increased  by  the  discovery  of  the  steam-engine.  Not 
only  is  it  used  in  almost  all  kinds  of  manufactures,  but  if  we 
look  only  at  the  locomotive,  we  see  how  valuable  is  the  aid 
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which  it  gives  us  in  carrying  about  rapidly  the  various  mate- 
rials required  for  manufactures,  in  conveying  finished  work 
to  where  it  is  needed,  and  in  taking  food  quickly  from  the 
place  of  production  into  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
same  ideas  are  connected  with  the  electric  telegraph.  By 
its  aid,  producers  learn  in  a few  hours,  where  formerly  they 
could  only  learn  in  days  or  months,  what  is  needed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  production  is  stimulated  and 
directed,  and  made  more  useful.  The  number  of  people  living 
in  Great  Britain  has  been  about  trebled  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. One  reason  for  this  is  that  we  have  the  telegraph  to  tell 
all  the  world  what  food  we  want,  and  the  steam-boat  and  the 
railw’ay  train  to  bring  it  to  us.  The  soil  of  England  could  not 
alone  provide  the  people  who  now  live  on  it  with  enough 
food.  But  since  we  have  the  telegraph  to  tell  our  needs  to 
Russia,'  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  steam-engine 
to  bring  their  surplus  produce  over  to  us,  we  can  all  live  in 
our  little  island,  most  of  us  engaged  in  other  employments 
than  tilling  the  earth  and  tending  flocks  for  food. 

Now  these,  and  the  hundred  other  aids  to  industry  which 
there  is  no  time  to  mention,  have  mostly  been  discovered 
by  our  fathers  or  forefathers.  But  if  we  would  keep  the 
world  advancing,  more  things  of  a similar  kind  must  be  in- 
vented and  discovered  by  the  people  of  our  own  time. 
Besides,  each  generation  of  men  must  be  able  to  make  and 
to  repair  and  to  keep  going  these  various  kinds  of  machinery, 
and  must  be  able  to  use  all  these  wonderful  stores  of  know- 
ledge. To  one  man  it  falls  to  do  one  thing  in  life,  to  another 
something  else.  No  one  can  know  nearly  all  that  there 
is  to  be  known  in  the  world.  But  it  is  necessary  that  every 
one  should  possess  knowledge  of  some  kind,  and  that  every 
one  should  cultivate  intelligence  and  strive  to  acquire  skill, 

> Note  that  the  men  who  are  in  these  countries  also  use  improved  im- 
plements and  knowledge,  and  so  produce  more  than  their  ancestors. 
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in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  production  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  may  be.  We  have  seen  that  our  population  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  increased  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  that  if  this  knowledge  and  skill  were  to  fail,  the  people 
must  suffer  from  the  necessaries  of  existence  not  being 
replaced  as  fast  as  consumed.  Knowledge  and  skill  must 
thus  be  classed  among  the  good  qualities  which  tend  to  keep 
mankind  in  a state  of  well-being,  and  which  every  individual 

should  therefore  cultivate  in  himself. 


LESSON  XL 

INDUSTRIAL  VIRTUES  AND  VICES. 

The  principal  points  of  good  conduct  connected  with  produc 
Xxovl— industrial  virtues,  as  we  may  call  them — are  those  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  lessons.  Virtuous  actions  are  those 
actions  which  tend  to  increase  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  the  whole  community.  Vices  are  the  precise  opposite  of 
this  class.  It  is  easy  enough,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  qualities 
enumerated  in  the  previous  lessons  are  good  ones,  and  that 
the  reverse  are  bad  ones.  For  the  more  these  qualities 
prevail  in  society,  the  greater  will  be  the  production  of 
wealth,  of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  the 
more  happy  will  be  the  condition  of  each  man  and  of  those 
dependent  upon  his  labours  for  their  supply  of  necessaries 
and  comforts.  And  the  more  industry,  skill,  and  economy 
are  exerted  by  each  one,  the  larger  will  be  the  stock  of  the 
whole  community,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  where  the  pre- 
cisely opposite  qualities  from  these  prevail  among  men, 
happiness  must  be  lessened  by  want  of  the  products  of 
industr}^  and  skill  preserved  by  economy  ; so  that  these  re- 
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verse  qualities  may  be  truly  called  vices,  because  they  tend 
to  produce  human  miser}% 

What  are  the  reverse  of  the  qualities  enumerated  as 
industrial  virtues?  They  are  laziness — the  reverse  of  in- 
dustry ; ignorance  and  clumsiness — the  reverse  of  intelli- 
gence and  skill;  wastefulness  and  extravagance— the  re- 
verse of  thrift  and  saving.  When  these  are  combined  in 
one  person,  the  character  which  they  make  is  certainly  one 
that  will  produce  suffering  for  the  person’s  self,  and  will  injure 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Yet  when  we  meet  with  a person  exhibiting  these  defects, 
we  must  not  condemn  him  too  much,  for  we  do  not 
know  how  he  may  have  been  neglected  in  his  childhood. 
Each  one  of  the  industrial  virtues,  as  the  qualities  which 
tend  to  increase  productiveness  have  been  called,  may 
be  cultivated  by  early  training.  In  part  this  depends  upon 
the  willingness  of  a young  person  to  be  instructed,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  carries  out  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceives. If  the  young  do  not  desire  and  endeavour  to  be 
good,  it  is  difficult  for  parents  and  teachers  to  make  them 
do  what  is  right.  But  those  who  are  taught  what  good- 
ness is  have  an  advantage  over  those  whose  education  is 
neglected.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  might  learn  to  do 
right  and  will  not,  are  much  more  to  be  blamed  than  those 
who  have  had  no  opportunities  of  so  learning.  In  the  same 
way,  intelligence  and  skill,  though  partly  dependent  upon 
natural  capacity — by  which  is  meant  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual ability  born  in  one — are  yet  so  much  increased  by 
early  study  and  attention  to  lessons,  that  a person  is  largely 
the  maker  of  his  own  powers  in  this  direction.  Finally, 
habits,  light  at  first,  grow  stronger  and  stronger  with  years, 
and,  whether  good  or  bad,  become  at  last  almost  more 
powerful  than  the  strongest  will.  The  conduct  of  young 
persons  should,  therefore,  be  always,  as  far  as  they  can 
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make  it,  such  as  to  cultivate  in  their  minds  the  industrial 
virtues,  and  to  form  habits  in  accord  with  those  virtues. 
If  a child  is  lazy,  if  he  does  not  try  to  cultivate  h.s  intelli- 
gence by  learning,  and  if  he  does  not  practise  habits  of 
industry  and  economy,  he  will  surely  grow  into  an  idle 
incompetent,  wasteful  adult,  whom  it  will  not  be  too  harsh 

It  has  just  been  remarked  that  intelligence  is  increased 
bv  early  education.  It  is  because  this  is  the  case  that  it  is 
so  important  for  all  children  to  receive  some  education  in 
their  early  years.  It  is,  of  course,  very  necessary  that  every 
one  should  learn  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher,  because 
these  arts  are  needed  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life.  But  it  is 
even  more  important  that  the  intelligence  should  be  cultivated 
bv  the  early  use  of  those  intellectual  faculties  which  are 
brought  into  play  to  obtain  such  knowledge.  Memory  and 
perception,  and  other  powers  of  the  mind,  are  exercised  in 
acquiring  even  elementary  learning ; and  the  children  who 
ha4  had  them  thus  exercised  will  grow  up  more  intelligent 
and  will  become  more  skilful  than  those  who  have  had  no 
such  training  of  their  minds.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  the  case  that  those  who  have  had  early  education  are  more 
intelligent  than  those  who  have  not  had  it ; and  the  same 
truth  might  have  been  gathered  from  the  facts  that  intelli- 
gence is  shown  through  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  that 

the  brain  grows  larger  and  better  shaped  through  educa- 
• 

only  will  one  who  has  studied  well  in  childhood  at 
school  be  the  better  able  to  acquire  skill  in  whatever  work 
he  undertakes,  and  the  more  intelligent  in  performing  it ; 
but  he  will  also  be  able  to  do  more  things,  and  to  do  them 
all  better,  than  one  who  was  not  educated  m his  early 
ears.  Now  the  more  useful  person  in  the  world,  and  the 
one  most  likely  to  make  life  comfortable  for  himself,  is  he 
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who  can  do  the  most  things  well ; he  whose  intelligence 
enables  him  to  employ  his  labour  in  whatever  way  he  can 
make  it  most  productive. 

A very  good  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  one  of 
the  matters  mentioned  in  the  last  lesson — the  influence 
of  the  invention  of  new  machines.  We  have  seen  that 
machines  are  of  great  value  to  the  world,  in  making  pro- 
duction quicker  and  easier,  and  w'ealth  therefore  more 
abundant.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that,  when  first  invented, 
a new  machine  often  throws  many  people  out  of  work  for 
the  time.  It  has  happened  several  times  that  poor  foolish 
men,  who  found  their  occupation  taken  away  from  them 
by  such  a cause,  have  risen  up  in  mobs  and  broken  the  new 
machines ; and  men  who  benefited  mankind  by  inventions 
have  had  to  fly  for  their  very  lives  from  the  anger  of  those 
whose  work  the  machine  was  able  to  perform.  Of  course, 
the  interests  of  the  few  thousands  who  had  acquired  skill 
in  the  occupation  which  the  machine  took  up,  have  always 
had  to  yield  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  which 
are  necessarily  advanced  by  all  inventions  that  increase  and 
aid  the  production  of  wealth.  But  had  these  poor  men 
been  more  intelligent,  they  would  more  readily  have  been 
able  to  turn  to  some  fresh  work,  and  would  have  been  better 
able  to  acquire  skill  in  new  employments. 

The  best  educated  nations  (and  the  best  educated  in- 
dividuals also,  as  a rule)  will  be,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
the  best  producers,  and  will  display  most  of  the  industrial 
virtues. 
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LESSON  XII. 

SECURITY  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  LAWS. 

Wealth  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  money ; but  a very 
little  thought  makes  it  clear  that  whatever  a man  possesses 
which  he  has  had  to  expend  something  to  obtain  is  also  part 
of  his  wealth.  Fresh  air  is  not  wealth,  although  its  value  to  us  is 
so  great,  because  no  labour  is  expended  by  man  to  produce  it, 
and  because  it  cannot  be  taken  possession  of,  and  therefore 
the  poor  and  the  rich  enjoy  it  alike.  But  flocks  and  herds, 
houses,  jewels,  and  all  other  material  possessions  that  have 
been  obtained  by  labour,  are  part  of  wealth.  The  best  way 
to  define  wealth  is  this  : ‘ Wealth  includes  all  material 
objects  desired  by  man,  and  obtained  or  improved  by  labour.’ 

If  men  are  to  work  industriously  to  produce  wealth,  they 
must  be  safe—ihdX  is,  they  must  feel  their  lives  and  the 
materials  and  tools  with  which  they  are  working  to  be 
secure  from  harm ; and  before  men  will  save,  they  must 
feel  tolerably  sure  that  their  savings  will  be  secure,  and  that 
they  will  be  able  to  keep  their  store  safe  till  they  desire  to 
use  it.  Thus,  security  is  necessary  both  for  good  production 
and  for  economy. 

Men  labour  in  order  to  obtain  wealth,  which  they  may 
use  as  they  please  for  their  own  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
They  save  because  they  see  the  wisdom  of  providing  for  the 
uture — of  giving  up  the  immediate  pleasure  of  instantly 
consuming  what  they  produce,  for  the  greater  pleasure  of 
naving  a store  of  wealth,  to  keep  them  from  the  chances 
of  future  want  and  misery.  They  labour,  in  short,  to  con- 
sume, or  to  keep,  or  to  give  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  as 
it  may  happen  to  please  them. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  are  some  persons  in  this  world 
who,  being  unwilling  to  labour  for  themselves,  attempt  to 
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live  by  depriving  others  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  These 
persons  we  call  dishonest.  They  disturb  those  who  are 
working,  use  violence  to  them,  and  take  away  from  them 
what  they  have  earned  by  their  labour. 

In  all  countries,  there  are  some  of  these  dishonest 
persons.  In  some  lands,  however,  there  is  less  security  than 
in  others.  In  the  account  given  by  Nehemiah  of  the 
><.  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  we  hear  of  men  working  with  the 

trowel  in  one  hand  and  a sword  in  the  other,  for  fear  their 
enemies  should  surprise  them.  There  are  some  parts  of  the 
East  where  bands  of  thieving  Arabs  or  of  mountain  robbers 
exist  almost  entirely  by  plundering  the  workers ; and  the 
husbandman  ploughing  must  be  accompanied  by  a man 
bearing  a gun,  lest  the  cattle  drawing  his  plough  should  be 
carried  away  by  these  brigands  : and  the  herds  of  cattle 
and  the  growing  crops  must  be  watched  by  armed  men,  for 
fear  of  their  being  stolen.  It  is  plain  how  this  interferes 
with  production.  The  men  employed  in  watching  and 
fighting  might  be  producing  elsewhere.  And  even  with 
such  protection,  the  farmer  remains  so  uncertain  that  he 
will  be  able  to  keep  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry, 
knowledge,  and  skill,  that  he  will  not  care  about  putting  on 
expensive  manures,  or  spending  very  much  labour  on  his  land. 

In  other  countries,  though  the  labourer  is  not  in  much 
danger  of  being  interrupted  while  about  his  work,  he  is  not 

I able  to  feel  any  security  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy 

or  to  save  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 

In  some  places,  the  honest  worker  finds  it  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  what  he  has  produced  for  himself  from 
the  clutch  of  the  dishonest.  In  some,  for  instance,  the 
rich  and  powerful  seize  all  that  they  know  the  labourers  to 
produce.  If  a man  saves  a little  store,  he  must  hide  it  out 
of  sight,  in  a hole  in  the  ground  or  in  some  other  secret 

place  ; for  if  he  do  not,  it  wull  be  taken  away  from  him  on 
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some  pretence.  The  parable  which  Nathan  told  to  King 
David,  about  the  rich  man  with  flocks  of  sheep  who  seized 
the  one  ewe  lamb  of  his  poor  neighbour  to  make  a supper 
for  a visitor,  might  in  that  time  and  country  have  been 
a literal  truth.  And  in  some  parts  of  the  East  at  pre- 
sent, all  that  the  poor  labourer  earns,  over  and  above  just 
enough  to  keep  life  in  him,  is  almost  certain  to  be  taken 
from  him.  In  other  countries,  the  rich  have  most  to  fear. 
Their  persons  may  be  injured  by  thieves,  seeking  to  plunder 
them  of  whatever  they  carry  about  with  them  ; and  their 
homes  may  be  entered  and  robbed.  But  more  or  less 
everywhere,  men  who  are  honest  and  men  who  work  are 
mixed  up  with,  and  are  in  danger  from,  the  dishonest,  who 
seek  to  improperly  obtain  the  fruits  of  others’  industry. 

The  ways  in  which  the  dishonest  seek  to  obtain  that 
which  belongs  to  others  may  be  placed  under  two  headings  : 
Fraud  and  Force.  Either  Avay  is  equally  bad.  Men  who 
obtain  wealth  for  carrying  on  businesses  which  they  know 
will  fail,  or  who  make  untrue  statements  about  their  success 
and  their  earnings  in  order  to  lead  others  to  trust  them  with 
property,  are  just  as  dishonest  as  burglars  or  pickpockets. 
Fraud  includes  all  dishonest  devices  for  obtaining  the  wealth 
of  others  without  the  use  of  violence ; Force,  of  course, 
implies  the  action  of  physical  means  and  personal  attack. 

^ Now,  when  we  remember  why  men  labour,  we  see  that 
all  dishonest  people  do  an  injury  not  only  to  those  they 
plunder,  but  to  the  entire  community.  Since  men  labour 
and  save  in  order  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
work  and  economy,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  some 
reasonable  belief  that  those  fruits  will  not  be  taken  away 
from  them.  If  a man  cannot  tell  whether  he  will  be  allowed 
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he  puts  forth.  But  when  the  case  is  the  reverse  of  this, 
and  a man  has  every  reason  to  fear  that  whatever  he  pro- 
duces, over  and  above  the  barest  necessaries  of  his  own 
existence,  will  be  taken  from  him,  he  has  no  reason  whatever 
to  work  hard.  Unless  he  be  a slave,  forced  to  labour  by 
meeting  starvation  and  cruel  usage  in  case  he  refuse  to 
do  a given  portion  of  work,  a man  will  not  toil  with  in- 
dustry and  skill,  and  live  with  economy,  if  he  knows  that 
he  himself  and  those  who  are  dear  to  him  will  derive  no 
benefit  from  his  doing  so.  The  sense  of  injustice  and  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  for  the  future  will  be  like  weights, 
holding  him  back  from  effort. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  mean  to  say  that  men 
never  work  except  for  the  immediate  wealth  which  they  'will 
obtain.  A man  may  serve  his  country  in  a public  career,  or 
may  teach  some  doctrine  which  he  wishes  to  diffuse  among 
mankind,  or  do  other  labours  of  love,  without  any  payment 
in  wealth,  and  from  quite  other  motives  than  desire  for 
wealth.  But  this  is  plainly  quite  a different  thing  from 
ordinary  wealth-producing  labour,  which  men  undertake  for 
no  other  reason  than  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  produce, 
and  which  they  therefore  will  not  undertake,  or  carry  on 
with  all  their  powers,  unless  they  are  to  receive  the  fruit  of 
their  exertions. 

In  accordance  with  what  might  have  been  expected,  we 
find  that  in  those  countries  where  the  right  of  men  to  re- 
tain what  they  produce  by  their  diligence  and  skill,  aided 
by  economy,  is  set  at  nought,  the  people  are  in  a state  of 
extreme  misery,  having  only  the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 
The  land  is  only  slightly  cultivated,  and  does  not  bring 
forth  anything  like  what  it  might  be  made  to  do  by  proper 
labour,  guided  by  intelligence,  and  using  the  best  tools, 
being  applied  to  it ; and  other  kinds  of  labour  than  agri- 
cultural are  almost  unknown. 
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The  evil  of  an  insecure  state  of  possessions  is  not, 
therefore,  merely  a personal  one.  It  is  not  only  the  person 
who  is  robbed  who  suffers  from  dishonest  conduct.  Of 
course,  each  person  desires  to  retain  his  possessions,  whether 
they  be  much  or  little  ; but  the  evil  where  dishonesty  is 
common  is  not  confined  to  the  pain  inflicted  on  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  first  victim.  No ; but  the  evil  spreads 
like  the  circles  from  a stone  thrown  into  the  water  ; and  a 
general  feeling  of  want  of  security  comes  about,  resulting  in 
lack  of  industry,  skill,  and  economy,  in  neglect  of  labour, 
and  in  a state  of  general  destitution  and  want  of  comfort. 
One  of  the  first  requisites,  therefore,  of  a social  state  in 
which  the  industrious  and  skilful  may  produce  as  well  as 
they  are  able,  is  that  they  shall  enjoy  security ; and  rich 
defrauders  and  common  plunderers  are  equally  wicked 
enemies  of  the  general  well-being,  deserving  of  the  strongest 
reprobation  from  their  fellows.  Where  such  bad  persons 
form  the  majority,  or  even  a considerable  portion,  of  the 
community,  there  the  social  state  will  inevitably  be  one  of 
misery. 


LESSON  XIII. 

SECURITY  BY  GOVERNMENT. 

We  are  not,  unfortunately,  free  from  dishonesty  in  our  own 
country.  We  know  that  people  here  do  obtain  the  wealth 
of  others,  both  by  fraud  and  by  force.  The  names  given  to 
the  various  forms  of  dishonest  conduct  only  too  soon  become 
familiar.  All  have  heard  of  burglary,  of  robbery  with  vio- 
lence, of  shop-lifting,  of  pocket-picking,  of  forgery,  embez- 
zlement, and  cheating.  All  the  various  kinds  of  dishonesty 
have  really  one  object — that  is,  to  obtain  wealth  without 
honestly  labouring  for  it. 
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But  although  there  is  a sad  amount  of  such  dishonesty, 

I both  in  our  own  and  in  other  European  countries,  there  is 

very  much  more  security  here  than  in  the  countries  re- 
||  ferred  to  in  the  last  lesson.  No  British  farmer  dreams  of 

\ keeping  guard  with  a loaded  gun  over  his  sheep,  and  his 

j oxen,  and  his  growing  corn.  The  poor  man  never  fears 

j;  that  whatever  he  may  obtain  and  store  up  for  himself  will 

be  taken  from  him  by  his  rich  neighbour.  Nor  does  the 
I rich  man  carry  pistols  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  or  keep  a 

I full  supply  of  arms  for  all  his  men  servants  to  use  in  resisting 

■ bands  of  thieves.  We  all  know  that  it  is  possible  that  we 

^ may  have  some  of  our  goods  dishonestly  taken  away  from  us 

f at  some  time  of  our  lives  ; but  each  one  can  feel  that  it  is 

not  likely  to  happen  to  him.  The  number  of  people  who  do 
^ lose  any  considerable  wealth  by  the  fraud  or  violence  of 

others,  is  so  very  small  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
people  in  the  country,  that  each  feels  fairly  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own.  No  person  works  any  the  less  in- 
dustriously and  w'ell  in  this  country  because  he  is  in  doubt 
whether  what  he  earns  will  be  left  to  him  for  his  own  use  and 
enjoyment.  Still  less  does  any  one  feel  his  efforts  paralysed 
by  an  assured  belief  that  the  more  he  produces  the  more 
certain  he  is  to  have  it  taken  away  from  him  by  somebody 
^ who  happens  to  be  stronger  or  more  powerful  than  himself. 

We  feel  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  and  to  keep 
what  we  produce  by  our  labour,  and  to  enjoy  at  some  future 
time  whatever  we  store  up  by  our  economy. 

Now,  how  comes  this  happy  difference  between  our 
: state  in  this  respect  (which  is  also  to  a great  degree  the  state 

^ of  all  civilised  countries),  and  the  state  of  some  other  lands  ? 

How  comes  it  that  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  man 
dares  not  possess  himself  of  the  goods  of  the  weakest,  and 
that  the  strong  man  does  not  throw  himself  upon  those 
who  are  better  off,  but  feebler,  and  seize  their  wealth  to  add 

* 
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to  his  own  store,  \vhile  both  these  things  so  constantly 
happen  in  some  countries  ? 

The  reason  is,  that  in  civilised  communities  there  is  well- 
organised protectmi  for  property.  Let  us  see  what  this  means. 

As  men  advanced  from  the  savage  state,  they  ceased 
more  and  more  to  live  in  solitude,  and  came  to  draw  to- 
gether, and  live  in  union.  When  men  thus  unite  with  one 
another  for  the  common  comfort  and  good  of  all,  they  are 
said  to  form  a society. 

Now  society  is  no  sooner  established,  than  the  great  im- 
portance of  security  for  person  and  property  is  seen.  It  is 
soon  found  that  mixed  up  with  the  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
well-disposed  members  of  society,  there  are  some  who  are 
idle,  extravagant,  and  ill-disposed  ; and  that  these  latter  will 
often  endeavour  to  supply  their  wants  by  obtaining,  by  fraud 
or  force,  a portion  of  their  neighbours’  wealth.  It  is  soon 
seen,  too,  how’  injurious  it  is  to  society  that  its  industrious, 
honest  members  should  not  have  full  security  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  results  of  their  labour  and  economy.  It  is  seen 
that  the  motives  to  labour  and  save  are  taken  away  by  such 
w'ant  of  security.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  indus- 
trious and  honest  members  of  society  join  together  to  make 
arrangements — to  use  another  word,  they  organise — for  their 
own  protection  in  labouring,  and  in  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  and  economy.  The  organisation  for  this  pur- 
pose is  called  the  Goifernment. 

The  first  and  the  great  object  of  the  existence  of  a 
Government  is  to  protect  every  one  from  plunder  and  vio- 
lence. By-and-by  we  shall  see  that  Governments  do  various 
things  ; but  we  shall  see  also  that  the  principal  professed 
object  of  whatever  they  do  is  the  protection  of  all  the  people 
in  their  persons  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  property. 
A Government  never  succeeds  in  doing  this  altogether  and 
perfectly ; but  the  nearer  it  comes  to  this,  the  better  is  the 
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Government ; and  the  less  security  it  affords,  the  worse  is 
the  Government.  In  the  Eastern  countries,  spoken  of  in  the 
last  lesson,  the  necessity  for  protection  of  person  and  pro- 
perty is  not  denied  ; but  the  Governments  are  bad,  because 
they  have  not  found  out  how  to  protect  the  greater  part  of 
the  people.  Some  they  do  protect,  after  a fashion  \ but  many 
receive  but  little  service  from  their  Government,  and  are  the 
victims  of  the  bad  organisation  of  their  society.  The  more 
civilisation  advances,  and  the  better  our  social  state  becomes, 
the  more  security  there  will  be  for  workers  and  savers. 


LESSON  XIV. 

honesty:  or  respect  for  the  rights  of  property. 

It  is  not  so  easy  a matter  as  it  might  at  first  appear  for  the 
well-disposed  many  to  organise  protection  for  themselves 
against  the  ill-disposed  few.  They  have  first  to  make 
arrangements  for  forcibly  preventing  the  dishonest  from 
carrying  out  their  schemes  of  plunder,  and  for  punishing 
those  who  are  caught  committing  acts  of  dishonesty ; and 
they  have  next  to  make  rules  to  determine  what  shall  entitle 
a man  to  call  a thing  his  own,  and  to  form  plans  for  de- 
ciding who  shall  be  protected  and  who  shall  be  resisted,  in 
case  of  disputes  as  to  the  ownership  of  any  objects. 

The  first  of  these  duties  of  a Government  requires  the 
maintenance  by  it  of  some  kind  of  a police  force  for  the 
protection  of  the  industrious  within  the  country  ; and  of  a 
military  force — an  army  and  navy — for  the  protection  of  the 
nation  against  the  possible  attacks  of  other  nations. 

The  rules  to  decide  what  shall  make  a man  the  rightful 
owner  of  anything,  fonn  part  of  what  are  called  the  Laws  of 
the  country.  Laws  mean  all  the  rules  ^vhich  the  Govern- 
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ment  make  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
and  for  the  guidance  of  the  members  of  society ; laws, 
therefore,  deal  with  other  subjects  beside  the  ownership  of 
wealth : but  of  this  we  must  learn  more  later  on. 

The  laws  differ  to  some  extent  in  various  countries,  in 
deciding  what  a man  shall  be  allowed  to  call  his  own. 
But  generally  they  have  decided  that  what  a man  has  pro- 
duced by  his  labour,  what  he  has  obtained  from  somebody 
else  in  exchange  for  what  he  produced,  what  he  has  inherited 
from  any  one,  or  what  he  has  received  as  a gift,  shall  be  his. 
That  which  is  recognised  by  law  as  a man’s  just  possession 
is  called  his  property  ; and  the  rights  which  he  has  to  it  and 
in  the  use  of  it  are  called  the  Rights  of  Property. 

When  disputes  arise  between  two  persons  as  to  the 
rightful  ownership  of  any  property,  the  facts  are  examined  as 
well  as  may  be  by  a public  officer  called  a Judge^  aided 
sometimes  by  twelve  men  forming  a yury,  who  are  pledged 
to  decide  as  fairly  as  they  can  which  of  the  two  parties  has 
the  just  claim.  When  this  decision  is  given,  the  whole  force 
of  the  Government  is  applied  to  carry  it  out.  ‘ Hands  off ! ’ to 
this  one  \ ‘ You  shall  take  and  enjoy,’  to  that  one.  Then,  if 
necessary,  the  services  of  the  police  and  of  the  prison  gaoler 
are  called  in  ; for  he  who  takes  possession  of  what  the  law 
has  declared  to  be  the  property  of  another,  is  a robber  before 
the  law.  Then  magistrates  and  other  judges  will  try  him, 
and  he  wall  be  punished  for  his  disobedience  to  the  decision 
of  the  officer  of  the  law.  Acts  contrary  to  the  law  and 
against  the  Government  are  called  crimes. 

This  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  machinery  by  which 
Governments  in  most  countries  endeavour  to  arrange  for 
their  subjects  (that  is,  the  people  under  their  rule)  that 
necessary  condition  of  effective  labour  and  economy,  a state 
of  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  property. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangements  made  by  all  civi- 
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Used  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  person  and  property 
are  the  result  of  the  fact  that  honest  people  see  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  all  that  such  protection  should  be  given.  The 
well-disposed,  honest  many,  therefore,  provide  the  wealth 
which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  police  force,  and  the  other 
officers  of  Government  engaged  in  the  work  of  protection. 
If  the  honest  were  not  the  greater  portion  of  the  nation,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  give  security. 
But  because  all  well-instructed  and  right-thinking  persons 
know  honesty  to  be  good  for  the  community  and  dishonesty 
to  be  bad,  and  because  such  persons  cherish  a desire  to  do 
what  is  right  and  best  for  all,  honesty  prevails,  and  dis- 
honesty is  kept  in  check,  , 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  respect  for  the  property  of 
others  should  be  taught  to  and  practised  by  the  young.  We  all 
know  that  a little  baby  has  no  thought  of  such  a matter.  A 
child  a year  old  will  just  as  soon  sweep  down  the  contents  of 
his  mother’s  neighbour’s  shelf,  if  he  is  held  near  enough  to 
it,  as  he  will  shake  his  own  rattle.  But  as  this  same  child 
grows  older,  he  will  soon  learn  that  it  is  wrong  to  touch 
without  permission  anything  that  is  not  his  own.  As  he 
goes  on  growing  in  years,  he  will,  if  properly  taught,  grow 
also  in  good  feeling  and  wisdom.  He  will  see  that  if  he 
wishes  others  to  respect  his  property,  whatever  it  be,  he  must 
respect  theirs  ; and  by  the  time  he  is  old  enough  to  under- 
stand a little  more  than  his  own  immediate  concerns,  he  can 
learn  how  much  mischief  dishonesty  does  in  the  world. 
Thus  gradually  trained  to  respect  others’  property,  the  child 
should  grow  up  an  honest,  trustworthy  man. 

To  the  question.  When  ought  I to  begin  to  feel  respect 
for  property,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  honest?  there  is  but 
one  answer — From  the  earliest  years  of  life.  Habits  of 
respect  for  the  property  of  others  should  be  cultivated  from 
the  beginning.  Sad  is  the  prospect  for  children  in  whom 
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these  habits  are  not  being  formed ; they  will  be  only  too 
likely  to  grow  up  to  be  dishonest,  a burden  and  a disgrace 
to  society.  The  young  in  whom  honest  habits  of  respect  for 
others’  property  have  been  formed  must  follow  up  their  good 
early  training  by  keeping  a careful  watch  over  themselves. 
And  upon  the  young  who  have  not  been  thus  blessed  from 
early  infancy  is  imposed  the  duty,  noble,  though  difficult,  to 
rise  superior  to  the  evil  influences  and  neglect  which  they 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  in  the  beginning 
of  their  lives,  and  to  cultivate  in  themselves  the  feeling  that 
dishonesty  in  the  merest  trifles  is  wicked  and  wrong,  because 
it  is  a first  step  toward  that  insecurity  for  property  which  is 
so  unfortunate  and  so  miserable  for  all  living  within  its 
influence.  The  true  security  for  property,  you  see,  does  not 
depend  upon  laws,  but  upon  character ; and  the  individual 
character  multiplied  is  the  sum  total  of  that  of  the  society ; 
so  that  one  way  to  secure  a state  of  general  honesty  is  for 
every  person  to  carefully  cultivate  in  himself  respect  for 
others’  rights  of  property. 


LESSON  XV. 

CONTRACTS. 

When  men  find  themselves  in  a state  of  fair  security  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  property,  they  begin  to  make 
bargains  and  agreements  with  one  another  for  the  employ- 
ment of  property.  These  arrangements  are  called  contracts. 
In  all  of  them  there  is  some  promise,  verbal  or  written, 
which  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future  ; and  of  course  such 
promises  cannot  be  made  unless  people  have  enough 
security  for  the  future  to  have  faith  in  the  possible  keeping 
of  the  promise.  Thus  (to  take  one  or  two  familiar  instances 
of  contracts  in  connection  with  property),  the  landlord  and 
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the  tenant  of  a house  contract — the  first  to  let  the  use  of 
the  house,  and  the  second  to  pay  a certain  sum  for  a given 
time  of  occupation  of  it.  Again,  a lender  and  a borrower 
contract,  the  former  to  hand  over  at  once  either  money  or 
some  other  form  of  wealth,  and  the  latter  to  return  the  same 
or  more  at  a future  date.  There  are  several  other  kinds  of 
contracts  in  connection  with  property,  some  of  which  will 
be  mentioned  later  on.  But  the  most  common  of  such 
contracts  is  now . to  be  considered  in  detail : it  is  that  of 
employer  and  employed. 

While  a child  is  young,  it  is  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  by  the  labour  and  saving  of  others.  Those  others 
are  generally  its  father  and  mother.  It  is  true  that  idle, 
drunken,  or  incapable  people,  who  are  often  nearly  desti- 
tute, will  try  to  shift  the  burden  of  supporting  their  children 
on  to  others,  just  as  they  will,  if  they  can,  live  themselves 
on  the  results  of  the  labour  and  economy  of  some  one  else. 
But  such  people  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  bad  members 
of  society,  and  they  are  few,  by  comparison  with  the  number 
of  parents  who  do  maintain  their  children  by  their  labour 
and  economy,  during  the  helpless  years  of  life. 

Good  parents  seek  to  provide  their  children  with  such 
education  and  training  at  school  and  at  home,  as  will  fit 
them  when  they  are  grown  up  to  become  useful  and  happy 
members  of  the  community.  A deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
from  children  to  their  parents  for  all  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  during  the  years  of  childhood. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  children  of  to-day  will  be  them- 
selves the  parents  of  twenty  years  hence,  they  should  take 
notice  that  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  prosperity 
of  society  is  that  parents  shall  feed,  clothe,  and  train  their 
own  children,  and  that  it  is  as  wrong  for  parents  to  seek  to 
shift  the  care  of  their  children  on  to  others,  as  it  is  for  them 
to  depend  themselves  on  others’  labour  and  thrift.  We 
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must  never  forget  that  everything  which  is  consumed  has 
to  be  replaced  by  somebody’s  labour,  and  that  those  who 
do  not  themselves  labour  must  needs  live  on  the  produce  of 
the  work  of  other  people.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  a father  and  mother  do,  in  principle,  make  a sort  of 
contract  with  their  little  babies,  engaging  to  find  them  in  the 
necessaries  of  life  till  they  are  old  enough  to  labour  for 
themselves ; and  no  man  and  woman  should  have  children 
unless  they  see  a reasonable  hope  of  being  able  to  fulfil  this 
unspoken  contract.  The  birds  of  the  air  might  teach  a 
lesson  to  many  young  people  who  are  perhaps  more  thought- 
less than  wicked,  but  who  nevertheless  act  very  cruelly  to 
their  little  ones  and  very  wickedly  as  regards  society,  by 
marrying  and  setting  up  to  keep  a family  without  due  fore- 
thought about  their  capacity  for  the  task.  The  tiny,  simple 
birds  do  not  think  of  laying  their  eggs  before  they  have 
gathered  together  material  and  built  themselves  a nest,  in 
which  to  house  and  bring  up  their  fledglings  till  the  downy 
little  things  are  strong  enough  to  fly  and  provide  for  their 
own  wants.  It  is  the  duty  of  human  parents  to  exercise 
equal  forethought ; and  those  who  undertake  to  supply  the 
wants  of  children  do  very  wrong  if  they  wilfully  neglect  to 
perform  the  duty  which  they  have  laid  upon  themselves  in 
this  respect. 

But  as  children  grow  towards  manhood  and  womanhood 
it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  begin  to  produce  wealth 
to  supply  their  own  wants.  Now,  in  what  way  will  young 
persons  entering  on  life  be  able  to  accomplish  this  object  ? 

They  will  see  at  once  that  by  themselves  they  can  do 
nothing.  If  they  would  be  content  to  live  on  the  plainest 
food,  such  as  bread  and  potatoes,  they  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  it  by  themselves.  They  could  not  find  land  upon 
which  to  grow  their  food,  for  all  the  land  is  (for  reasons 
which  we  shall  see  presently)  somebody’s  property.  Nor,  if 


they  had  land,  could  they  get  the  wealth  necessary  for 
cultivating  it — the  ploughs  and  spades,  and  the  seed  to  sow. 
Nor,  if  they  had  these  given  them,  could  their  own  unskilful 
labour  utilise  the  gift  to  much  purpose  ; and  finally,  while 
the  food  was  growing,  the  poor  waiting  young  labourers 
would  starve. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  ever  attempted  by  the  young. 
What  they  must  always  do  is  to  seek  out  a person  who  has 
wealth,  part  of  which  he  is  ready  to  give  them  in  return  for 
their  services.  The  person  who  gives  the  wealth  in  return 
for  the  service  is  called  the  of  labour ; the  one  who 

gives  the  service  in  return  for  the  wealth  is  called  the 
employed.  The  contract  made  between  them  is  that  the  one 
shall  give  certain  work  and  the  other  shall  give  certain 
wealth.  The  employer  has  a right  to  expect  that  the  em- 
ployed is  able  to  give  some  services,  and  that  he  will  give 
them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  employed  has  a right 
to  expect  that,  w'hen  he  has  given  his  services,  he  shall 
receive  the  agreed  reward.  The  Government,  as  well  as 
affording  security  for  property,  gives  security  in  the  use  of  it 
by  enforcing  contracts  made  regarding  it.  Laws  thus  deal 
with  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed. 


LESSON  XVI. 

EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYED. 

We  have  seen  that  the  possessors  of  wealth  are  willing  to 
give  some  of  their  property  in  return  fof  services.  They 
are  willing  to  do  this,  because  labour  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  both  to  enjoy  and  to  increase  the  wealth  they  possess. 

It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  wealth  is  every 
material  thing  which  is  for  any  reason  desired  by  men,  and 
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which  must  be  produced  or  improved  by  labour.  Thus  a 
good  deal  of  wealth  is  in  a condition  in  which  it  requires 
more  labour  to  be  expended  on  it  to  fit  it  for  use.  The 
com  growing  in  the  field,  and  ripe  and  ready  for  the  sickle, 
is  wealth  to  the  farmer;  but  before  he  can  obtain  any 
good  for  himself  from  it,  he  must  have  labourers  to  cut  it 
down,  and  bind  it  up,  and  carry  it  away,  and  thresh  it  out, 
and  take  it  to  the  market.  So,  too,  the  machines,  and 
tools,  and  vehicles  by  the  aid  of  which  all  these  things  are 
done,  form  part  of  his  wealth,  but  they  are  of  no  use  without 
the  labour  which  moves  them.  Or,  for  another  instance, 
the  coals  lying  inside  a gas-works,  and  the  gasometers  and 
other  machinery,  are  the  wealth  of  the  owners  of  the  gas- 
works. But  they  require  the  labour  of  many  men  to  make 
gas  from  the  coal,  and  to  distribute  it  through  the  town. 
Thus  we  see  that  possessors  of  wealth  are  led  to  part  with 
some  of  it  to  labourers,  because  the  labourers  will  put  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wealth  into  a state  fit  for  use  or  consumption. 

But  besides  this,  labour  is  employed  to  increase  the 
wealth  which  exists.  In  order  to  keep  to  one  kind  of  illus- 
tration, let  us  again  take  the  case  of  the  farmer.  In  spring 
he  has  in  his  possession  a quantity  of  com  which  he  has 
saved  from  last  year’s  harvest  for  sowing  as  seed.  He  also 
has  possession  (for  the  time  being,  at  all  events)  of  the  land. 
He  needs  the  services  of  labourers,  first  to  plough  the  ground 
and  prepare  it  for  the  seed,  and  then  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
ground.  He  must,  then,  pay  for  labour ; but  in  return  he 
w'ill,  by-and-by,  reap  enough  corn  from  the  ears  that  grow, 
to  more  than  pay  him  back  all  the  com  that  he  had  saved 
for  seed,  and  the  wealth  which  he  gave  his  labourers  in 
return  for  their  services,  both  put  together.  So,  again,  the 
owners  of  the  gas-works  will  obtain  from  the  gas-consumers 
enough  to  pay  for  the  coal  and  for  the  labour,  and  some- 
thing more  besides.  So  it  is  in  all  kinds  of  productive 
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i labour — more  is  produced  than  the  value  of  the  amount  of 

I wealth  and  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in  the  produc- 

tion put  together.  If  this  were  not  the  case  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  the  possessor  of  wealth  should  part  with 
1 any  of  it  to  help  in  production ; he  only  does  so  because 

he  expects  to  get  back  in  the  future,  not  only  the  value  of 
that  which  he  has  parted  with,  but  something  more  besides, 

' which  he  may  add  to  his  store. 

Again,  labour  is  able  to  obtain  wealth  because  it  minis- 
ters to  the  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  those  who  receive  the 
' . services  and  return  the  wealth.  Domestic  servants,  who 

make  fires,  cook  food,  clean  and  arrange  rooms,  and  so  on, 
clearly  are  paid  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  employ 
them.  But  so,  besides,  are  such  labourers  as  bakers,  who 
make  our  bread  for  our  convenience,  and  tailors  and  dress- 
makers, who  make  our  garments  for  us,  and  milkmen,  who 
take  care  of  cows  and  carry  milk  to  our  doors  for  us,  and  a 
I great  many  more.  For  all  such  services  the  possessors  of 

wealth  gladly  give  some  of  their  property. 

This,  then,  is  what  really  happens  between  the  possessors 
of  wealth  and  those  who  can  render  any  kind  of  service  that 
is  needed : — 

j ‘ Who  will  help  us  to  work  our  wealth  up,’  say  the  pos- 

sessors of  wealth,  ‘ so  that  we  may  increase  it  ? And  who 
will  keep  it  in  order,  and  make  it  ready  for  our  daily  use  ? ’ 

^ ‘We  will,’  reply  those  who  can  work,  ‘if  you  will  in 

! return  let  us  share  in  tlie  wealth  you  have  saved,  and  in 

I that  which  we  shall  help  you  to  produce.’ 

1 Evidently,  the  one  class  wants  the  other;  and  so  the 

contract  is  made — a share  of  labour  on  the  one  side  for  a 
share  of  wealth  on  the  other. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  law  will  compel 
those  who  make  such  contracts  to  keep  them.  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  honesty,  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
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ance  for  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  society,  that  each 
person  should  do  as  he  ought  without  the  law  being  called 
in  to  compel  him.  If  most  of  the  people  in  society  did 
not  of  their  own  accord  keep  their  contracts,  the  law  could 
not  be  strong  enough  to  generally  enforce  the  honest  per- 
formance of  bargains,  and  all  the  evil  results  of  want  of 
settled  government  (or,  as  it  is  called,  anarchy)  would  be 
felt.  But  even  if  many  of  the  employed  do  not  labour  well 
according  to  their  contract,  or  if  many  of  the  employers 
try  to  cheat  their  servants  of  their  rights,  the  consequences 
are  very  bad.  If  the  employed  cannot  be  trusted  to  fulfil 
their  contracts,  a great  deal  of  wealth  must  be  wasted  in 
paying  others  to  watch  them  and  in  compelling  them  to 
work  by  the  aid  of  the  law.  Then,  as  regards  the  in- 
dividual, if  an  employed  person  is  found  to  be  untrust- 
worthy—which  means  always  trying  to  escape  the  proper 
performance  of  his  engagement — his  employer  will  not  keep 
him  in  his  service  any  longer  than  he  can  help,  and  ihe 
workman,  his  character  becomes  known,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  get  any  one  to  give  him  wealth  in  return  for  his 
slighting,  unwilling  services.  On  the  other  hand,  an  em- 
ployer who  lets  his  servants  feel  any  doubt  about  his  duly 
paying  them  for  their  labour,  will  not  get  good  workers  and 

cannot  look  for  thorough  service. 

So  that  it  seems  that  we  must  add  trustworthiness  that 
is,  care  in  making  contracts  and  faithfulness  in  carrying 
them  out — to  our  list  of  the  industrial  virtues,  which^  aid 
production  and  increase  the  well-being  of  society,  and  winch 
we  must  strive  to  cultivate  in  ourselves,  commencing  while 

we  are  young. 
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LESSON  XVII. 

CAPITAL. 

A SPECIAL  lesson  was  devoted  to  studying  the  importance  of 
saving  wealth.  We  have  now  to  notice  that  it  is  equally 
necessary  and  important  to  spend  wealth  wisely. 

This  fact  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  lesson,  although  it 
was  not  there  stated  in  so  many  words.  We  noticed  that 
a certain  portion  of  wealth  must  be  employed,  both  to  render 
the  remainder  useful,  and  to  produce  more.  We  saw,  too, 
that  some  wealth  is  in  forms  (such  as  tools,  machines,  and 
buildings)  in  which  it  is  of  no  service  whatever  without  more 
wealth  upon  which  it  can  act.  Thus,  a farmer’s  ploughs 
are  part  of  his  wealth,  but  if  he  could  not  obtain  the  use  of 
some  land  (which  is  wealth,  whether  it  is  his  own  or  not), 
or  if  he  had  no  seed  to  sow,  the  wealth  in  the  ploughs  would 
be  of  no  use  to  him.  Then  his  threshing-machines  and  his 
barns  are  part  of  his  wealth,  but  to  make  that  useful  to  him 
he  must  bring  corn  into  the  barns  to  be  threshed.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  land  would  be  unproductive  without 
the  ploughs  to  prepare  it,  and  without  the  seed ; nor  would 
the  corn  be  fit  for  use  without  being  threshed,  or  stored  up 
unless  the  barn  were  there.  So  all  this  class  of  wealth  is  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  other  wealth  for  use,  and  to  produce 
future  wealth  greater  in  quantity  than  that  which  is  con- 
sumed. 

The  employer  must  also  spend  a portion  of  his  store  of 
wealth  in  supplying  his  labourers  immediately  with  their 
means  of  subsistence.  Labour  often  does  not  produce  its 
result  in  wealth  which  is  in  a condition  for  immediate  use. 
Bear  always  in  mind  that  by  wealth  we  do  not  mean  money, 
but  every  material  object  desired  by  man,  which  is  produced 
or  improved  by  labour.  When  the  agricultural  labourer 
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tills  the  ground,  he  is  working  to  produce  the  corn  of  the 
next  harvest,  or  whatever  the  crop  may  be  ; but  the  labourer 
cannot  wait  till  next  harvest  for  his  share  of  the  food  which 
his  labour  has  thus  helped  to  produce ; he  must  have  his 
payment  advanced  to  him  as  soon  as  his  work  is  done,  and 
his  employer  must  have  a sufficient  stock  of  wealth  laid  by 
to  remunerate  the  labourer  at  once.  Or,  to  take  another 
illustration,  the  tailor’s  man  puts  labour  into  a coat  in  cut- 
ting-out and  stitching,  but  he  cannot  wait  for  his  share  of 
the  wealth  which  his  labour  has  thus  produced,  until  the  coat 
is  sold.  He  must  have  a share  paid  over  to  him  as  soon 
as  his  work  is  done,  and  therefore  his  employer  must  have  a 
stock  of  wealth  sufficient  to  allow  of  his  giving  the  labourer 
his  share  at  once  of  the  results  of  his  labour,  although  those 
results  will  not  be  useable  for  some  time.  If  any  industrial 
operation  be  similarly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
same  holds  good  : the  wealth  resulting  from  the  labour  can 
seldom  be  realised  at  once,  but  the  labourer  must  receive 
Ms  share  at  once ; therefore  the  employer  of  labour  must 
spend  a portion  of  his  savings  in  paying  the  labourer. 

Wealth,  then,  in  the  form  of  tools,  machines,  buildings, 
and  a store  from  which  to  pay  labourers,  is  as  essential  for 
production  as  labour.  Labour  alone  cannot  produce  wealth 
with  the  rapidity  and  the  full  return  which  it  gets  in  civilised 
communities.  Wealth  is  produced  in  all  its  forms  among 
us  by  the  aid  of  savings  from  past  labour,  which  are  applied 
by  the  persons  who  possess  them  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing more  wealth. 

Here,  indeed,  it  may  be  noted  that  one  reason  for  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  savage  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  civilised  man  is  that  the  savage  has  not  learnt  to  save 
so  as  to  make  a store  of  wealth  to  use  in  future  production, 
and  that  he  does  not  understand  the  contract  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  The  consequence  is  that  he  cannot 
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produce  much,  because  he  neither  has  the  stored-up  wealth 
which  is  necessary  for  good  production,  nor  applies  the 
labour  at  his  command  in  the  best  way  to  produce  more  in 
the  future  than  there  is  in  the  present. 

It  is  impossible,  in  looking  at  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
world,  to  say  precisely  what  portion  of  it  is  employed  day 
by  day  for  the  purpose  of  producing  more,  and  what  por- 
tion is  consumed  for  the  immediate  use  and  comfort  of 
individuals.  This,  however,  is  certain  : that  a large  part  of 
the  wealth  in  the  world  is  consumed  for  the  purpose  of 
future  production,  and  that  it  is  only  by  making  such  a 
use  of  its  savings  that  the  community  is  able  to  replace  day 
by  day  what  it  consumes.  It  is  only  by  thus  employing 
savings  that  production  becomes  possible  at  the  rate  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  civilised  men  carry  it  on.  The 
name  given  to  that  portion  of  'wealth  'which  is  consu?ned  in 
order  to  produce  more  is  capital. 

Capital  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  saving  ; but  the  dis- 
tinction between  wealth  which  is  merely  saved  and  wealth 
which  is  made  into  capital  is  easily  seen.  If  an  old  country 
man  puts  by  all  he  can  spare  from  his  daily  earnings  in  his 
old  stocking,  and  hides  it  in  the  corner  of  his  drawer,  that 
which  he  has  is  savings,  but  not  capital,  because  it  is  not 
used  to  produce  anything  more ; but  if  he  took  enough 
from  the  amount  to  buy  a spade  to  cultivate  his  garden 
with,  that  would  be  turning  so  much  of  his  savings  into 
capital,  because  the  spade  would  be  used  for  production. 
Thus,  to  have  capital,  really  implies  that  one  must  first 
save  and  afterwards  spend  with  wisdom. 

A person  who  is  the  owner  of  capital  is  called  a capitalist. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  most  persons,  by  exercising  thrift,  to 
become  capitalists,  to  a smaller  or  greater  degree,  after  they 
have  laboured  for  some  time,  and  we  shall  see  later  on 
how  small  savings  can  be  employed  as  capital. 
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It  has  already  been  seen  how  those  who  save  benefit^ 
not  only  themselves,  but  also  the  whole  of  society.  It  is  a 
fortunate  thing  that  wise  efforts  to  improve  one’s  own  con- 
dition and  increase  one’s  own  wealth  do  also  benefit  the 
community.  Those,  therefore,  who  by  honest  means  ac- 
quire wealth,  are  useful  and  respectable  members  of  society. 
When  wealth  is  obtained  by  dishonest  means,  or  by  tricks 
which  come  very  near  dishonesty  though  not  recognised  as 
such  by  law,  it  is  the  dishonesty  which  is  to  be  rebuked, 
not  simply  the  getting  of  wealth.  If  the  possessor  of 
wealth  honestly  obtained^  merits  censure,  it  can  only  be  be- 
cause he  does  not  use  his  wealth  in  private  life  in  a right 
manner,  or  does  less  than  he  might  do  with  it  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  good  habits  and  conduct.  To  produce  wealth 
and  to  increase  it  is  to  benefit  society  j and  to  say  this  is 
only  another  way  of  expressing  the  truth  that  every  man’s 
duty  is  to  replace  the  value  of  what  he  consumes,  and  to  do 
more  than  replace  it,  if  he  can.  Every  person,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  should  see  the  duty  laid  upon  him  of  doing 
some  sort  of  work,  and  of  rendering  some  sort  of  personal 
service  to  the  community  by  way  of  replacing  the  value  of 
what  he  daily  consumes. 

The  increase  of  capital  is  to  the  general  advantage,  for 
the  more  wealth  there  is  in  the  world  the  more  there  will 
be  to  divide,  and  the  greater  will  tend  to  be  the  stock  of 
necessaries  and  comforts  in  every  man’s  possession. 
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LESSON  I. 

WAGES. 

The  wealth  which  is  produced  by  labour  and  capital  is 
divided  into  three  portions — the  share  of  the  labourer,  the 
share  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  share  which  can  be  claimed 
by  the  owners  of  land,  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  land. 
These  are  not  equal  portions.  We  will  first  consider  how 
the  share  obtained  by  the  labourers  is  separated  from  the 
share  of  the  capitalists,  and  also  how  that  portion  which 
falls  to  the  labourers  is  divided  amongst  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  that  class. 

The  wealth  received  by  the  employed  in  return  for  his 
labour  forms,  as  we  have  seen,  part  of  the  stored-up  capital 
of  the  employer. 

It  is  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
never  can  be  used  to  pay  the  labourers,  because  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  some  of  it  should  be  in  the  form  of 
materials,  implements,  buildings,  &c.,  and  these  require  to 
be  maintained,  and  to  be  replaced  as  they  wear  out  or  are 
consumed.  Again,  only  a part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
can  be  used  as  capital ; much  must  be  consumed  in  the 
living  expenses  of  each  day  of  the  owners  of  the  wealth.  It 
follows  that  the  existing  amount  of  wealth  which  can  be 
paid  away  to  labourers  for  their  labour  is  limited— ihsit  is  to 
say,  there  is  only  a certain  quantity  of  it. 
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But  this  quantity  is  not  always  the  same.  The  more 
capital  there  is,  the  more  will  be  spent  upon  paying  for 
labour ; so  that  here  again  we  see  that  a person  saving  for 
his  own  benefit,  benefits  others  besides  himself,  when  he 
uses  his  savings  as  capital. 

The  wealth  given  to  each  labourer  in  return  for  his  labour 
is  called  sometimes  by  a special  name,  as  fee  or  salary,  but 
more  generally  wages.  From  this,  a name  may  be  made  for  * i 

that  portion  of  capital  which  is,  at  any  given  time,  to  be  ^ 

used  in  paying  for  labour  : we  may  call  it  the  Wages-Fund. 

Wages  are  generally  paid  in  money  3 but  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  only  for  convenience.  As  we  noted  in  a 
previous  lesson,  a man  does  not  want  money  for  its  own 
sake,  but  he  wants  certain  necessaries  and  comforts  of  exist- 
ence ; he  takes  his  wages  in  money  because  he  knows  that 
he  can  get  with  it  what  kind  of  wealth  he  desires,  and  can 
save  most  conveniently  as  much  as  he  likes,  to  the  extent 
of  his  earning  capacity.  The  man’s  real  wages,  however,  is 
the  share  which  he  secures  of  the  stored-up  wealth  of  the  I 

community,  to  supply  his  own  wants  and  those  of  his  family. 

Now,  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many  people  find  it 
impossible  to  earn  enough  wages  to  maintain  themselves  in  < 

any  comfort.  They  are  willing  to  work,  and  often  do  work 
very  hard,  but  still  they  find  their  wages  so  small  that  they 
can  hardly  obtain  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  tolerable  1 

shelter,  and  enough  fuel  to  keep  them  warm.  It  is  very 
hard  to  live  like  this,  and  the  sufferers  sometimes  want  to 
know  who  is  to  blame. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  society  than  that  the 
causes  of  insufficient  wages  should  be  found  out,  if  possible ; 
so  that  if  by  any  means  wages  can  be  generally  raised, 
it  shall  be  done.  It  is  sad  that  any  one  should  be  too 
poor  to  have  a proper  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  even  \ 

the  simpler  comforts  of  life.  To  be  so  poor  as  this  means 
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terrible  suffering  from  sickness,  and  weakness,  and  distress 
of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body.  But  there  is  no  need  to  paint 
the  sad  results  of  extreme  poverty  ; they  are  only  too  easily 
seen  in  our  cities  on  every  hand.  Let  us  try  to  find  out, 
then,  what  are  the  causes  of  insufficient  wages. 

I'irst,  we  may  mention  again,  and  then  put  aside,  the 
facts  of  individual  incompetence,  and  idleness,  and  dis- 
honesty. Turn  where  we  will,  there  is  not  a country  where 
there  are  not  to  be  seen  numbers  of  idle,  ignorant,  untrust- 
worthy, drunken,  wasteful,  or  criminal  men  ; that  is  to  say, 
men  who  produce  little,  waste  much,  save  nothing,  and 
destroy  the  property  and  injure  the  security  of  others.  Since 
wages  come  from  capital,  and  capital  comes  by  saving,  and  j 

before  saving  there  must  have  been  industrious  and  skilful  t 

production,  we  see  at  once  that  the  existence  of  numbers  I 

of  men,  such  as  those  described  above,  is  in  itself  a reason 
for  the  insufficiency  of  wages.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  persons  of  this  class,  be  they  born  to  inherit 
large  wealth,  or  be  they  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  an  evil  to 
society.  Each  young  person  must  honestly  resolve  not  to 
add  another  to  the  number  of  these  injurious  members  of 
the  community. 

Butwe  must  look  deeper  than  this  for  the  causes  of  awages- 
fund  insufficient  to  support  all  labourers  in  tolerable  com- 
fort. They  are  not  difficult  to  find,  although  they  may  not 
lie  on  the  surface. 

If  the  labourers  seeking  work  are  very  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  capital  from  which  their  wages  I 

must  be  drawn,  one  of  two  things  must  needs  be  the  case  : 
either — 

First — Many  of  the  labourers  will  not  get  wages  at  all  3 

Or,  Second — The  wages-fund  being  divided  among  so 
large  a number,  each  one  can  only  have  a small  share. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a great  deal  of  capital  ready 
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to  be  used  up,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  labourers 
ready  and  able  to  do  the  work,  the  portion  of  that  capital 
available  for  wages  will  be  divided  among  those  few,  and  the 
general  or  average  wages  will  be  large. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  cause  of  general  low  wages  j the 
large  number  of  labourers  seeking  wages,  compared  with  the 
amount  of  capital  saved  from  past  labour  which  can  be  used 
to  maintain  them.  Wages  can  only  rise  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  capital  available  for  supporting  the  labourers,  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  labourers.  The  wages  of  the 
future,  therefore,  can  be  increased  by  greater  industry,  fore- 
thought, frugality,  and  care  in  the  present.  It  behoves  us  all 
to  exercise  those  qualities  which  shall  ensure  that  the  propor- 
tion of  labourers  to  capital  in  the  future  shall  be  better 
equalised.  Forethought  among  young  people  who  wish  to 
marry  early,  and  who  may  then  have  many  children  to  be 
maintained  out  of  capital,  on  the  one  hand  j and  frugality  in 
the  consumption  of  wealth,  so  that  more  may  be  saved,  and 
added  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand  : 
these  are  the  two  lines  upon  which  the  improvement  of 
average  wages  must  proceed. 


LESSON  II. 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  RATE  OF  WAGES. 

That  scarcity  of  labour,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  ready  to 
employ  it,  causes  increase  in  wages,  is  shown  in  practice  by 
the  difference  between  the  payment  of  different  kinds  of 
labour.  We  all  know  that  some  workmen  are  paid  very 
much  more  than  others,  for  work  which  is  no  harder  to  do. 
Now,  we  can  easily  see  that  this  is  because  there  are  fewer 
of  the  workmen  of  the  more  highly-paid  class  than  there  are 
of  the  poorer-paid  class. 
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A carpenter  earns  more  than  a ploughman  j a watch- 
maker or  an  engraver  earns  more  than  a carpenter ; and  a 
lawyer  or  a physician  earns  more  than  any  of  these.  Yet 
no  one  who  knows  anything  about  these  different  kinds  of 
work  will  think  that  the  ploughman  does  not  work  quite  as 
hard  as,  or  it  may  be  harder  than,  the  others  mentioned. 

But  the  number  of  men  able  to  do  the  work  of  plough- 
men is  greater  than  that  of  men  able  to  do  the  work  of 
watchmakers  and  engravers,  and  far  greater  than  that  of  men 
competent  to  act  as  lawyers  and  physicians  ; and  a larger 
portion  of  wealth  must  therefore  be  given  in  order  to  secure 
the  services  of  one  of  the  men  whose  labour  is  scarce,  than 
need  be  given  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  men  whose  labour 
is  plentiful. 

Why  are  there  fewer  of  the  workers  in  some  kinds  of 
labour  than  in  others  ? it  may  be  asked  ; and  the  answer 
may  as  well  be  given  now.  The  first  reason  is,  that  the  educa- 
tion for  the  superior  occupations  is  more  expensive  ; the 
second,  that  the  time  that  must  be  given  in  these  to  enable 
the  workers  to  acquire  skill  enough  to  practise  their  profes- 
sion or  business  is  longer.  Thus,  the  parents  of  the  young 
persons  who  are  bred  up  to  these  kinds  of  labour  must  have 
been  able  to  supply  them  with  considerable  capital  to  pay 
their  teachers,  and  to  live  upon  while  they  learnt  their  work. 
As  comparatively  few  youths  have  this  advantage,  the  supply 
of  labourers  in  such  occupations  is  thus  limited. 

It  must  be  quite  understood  that  it  is  not  because  the 
education  is  expensive,  but  because  the  expense  makes  it 
difficult  to  get  the  education,  and  so  lessens  the  number  of  persons 
entering  the  occupation,  that  workers  in  a business  requiring 
great  skill  or  much  learning  are  highly  paid.  For  if  a lad 
trained  as  a surgeon  should  turn  out  a blockhead,  or  one 
trained  as  a watchmaker  prove  hopelessly  clumsy,  their  ex- 
pensive "and  long  education  would  not  procure  them  high 
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wages  ; the  time  and  capital  spent  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
make  them  fit  for  the  work  would  be  wasted. 

Another  reason  why  some  kinds  of  labour  are  more 
highly  paid  for  than  others  of  equal  arduousness  and  need- 
ing only  the  same  skill,  is  because  they  are  unpleasant  or 
unhealthy;  and  on  account  of  this,  a larger  portion  of 
wealth  must  be  obtainable  to  lead  men  to  engage  in  these 
occupations  than  they  could  gain  by  the  more  agreeable 
and  more  healthy  kinds  of  work.  If  wages  were  not  higher 
in  such  businesses  nobody  at  all  would  be  found  to  offer  to 
undertake  them.  In  other  words,  men  willing  to  do  these 
kinds  of  work  are  scarcer  than  men  willing  to  do  safer  and 
pleasanter  kinds ; and  if  a higher  price  were  not  given  for 
unpleasant  work  than  is  given  in  those  other  occupations 
which  there  is  no  reason  for  anybody  to  specially  object 
to  engage  in,  all  labourers  would  naturally  choose  the 
latter  employments,  and  the  less  desirable  kinds  of  work 
would  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  It  is  for  the  reason  here 
explained  that  miners,  who  do  a dangerous  work,  are  more 
highly  paid  than  are  navvies,  who  work  as  hard  as  miners ; 
and  that  grinders  of  cutlery,  whose  breath  is  apt  to  get  choked 
with  the  dust  from  the  steel,  are  more  highly  paid  than  forgers 
of  cutlery,  whose  work  is  harder  in  other  respects ; and  that 
scavengers,  who  go  amidst  most  unpleasant  sights  and  smells, 
are  more  highly  paid  than  hedgers,  who  trim  the  branches  of 
the  bushes  along  the  sweet- smelling  country  roads. 

Again,  some  workers  are  paid  more  highly  than  others 
because  they  do  work  of  a quality  far  above  that  which  ordi- 
nary men  can  achieve.  One  who  can  do  things  better  than 
almost  all  his  fellows  is  said  to  have  a genius  for  his  work ; 
and  a painter  or  a writer  of  genius  will  be  able  to  earn  per- 
haps a hundred  times  as  much  by  a certain  amount  of  labour 
as  one  can  who  has  not  any  wonderful  capacity.  But  here 
the  reason  is  again  seen  to  be  only  the  same  as  before : 
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men  of  extraordinary  ability  are  scarce  in  every  employ- 
ment (as  the  very  word  extraordinary  means,  of  course), 
and  those  who  wish  to  obtain  their  labour  must,  therefore, 
give  them  a higher  payment  to  secure  it  than  they  need 
give  to  workers  who  produce  what  is  plentiful. 

^ But  there  is  still  another  point  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  the  matter : it  is,  how  much  the  work  which  a man 
can  do  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough  that  but  few  men  should 
be  able  or  willing  to  do  a certain  kind  of  labour  ; they  will 
not  be  highly  paid  unless  a proportionately  large  number  of 
people  are  ready  to  pay  to  get  that  labour  done.  For  example : 
at  one  time  ladies  all  wore  bonnets  made  of  straw.  From 


Queen  Victoria's  down  to  the  humblest  cottage  girl’s,  straw 
was  the  only  material  of  which  the  ‘ shape  ’ of  the  bonnet,  as 
milliners  call  the  groundwork  of  it,  was  composed.  When  the 
fashion  changed,  and  bonnets  were  made  of  silk,  velvet,  and 
\ other  materials  placed  over  wire  shapes,  very  little  straw- 

plaiting  was  needed ; and  no  matter  how  skilful  one  of  the 
labourers  in  that  work  might  be,  or  how  difficult  his  special 
kind  of  plaiting  was  to  do,  he  could  get  no  wages  for  it, 
because  it  was  not  needed.  Again,  if  nobody  cared  to 
i have  a picture  done  by  a painter  of  genius,  he  would  not 

be  able  to  get  any  higher  price  for  his  work  simply  because 
few  others  could  paint  so  well  as  he ; but  he  gets  highly 
, paid  because  many  people  do  care  to  possess  a specially  fine 

picture,  and  therefore  wish  the  man  of  genius  to  work  for 
, them,  and  he  naturally  sells  his  labour  and  its  product  to 

the  employer  who  offers  him  most  in  return.  Just  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  miner,  the  scavenger,  the  doctor,  or  the 
watchmaker ; their  labour  is  needed,  and  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  and  to  pay  as  high  a price  as  may  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  induce  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  supply  their 
I wants  to  enter  those  occupations  rather  than  easier  ones. 

I So  that  the  difference  in  wages  in  different  employments 
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is  caused  not  alone  by  the  scarcity  of  men  able  and  willing 
to  work  in  them,  but  by  the  numhcT  of  lobout'ct's  there  are 
to  do  the  quantity  of  work  which  it  is  required  shall  be  done. 
The  great  thing,  therefore,  which  decides  whether  a man 
will  get  high  wages  or  not,  is  whether  the  labour  which  he 
is  able  and  willing  to  do  is  of  a kind  which  is  scarce  compared 
with  the  need  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  it.  The  proper 
words  to  use  about  this  should  be  here  understood.  The 
want  which  there  is  felt  for  anything,  together  with  the  power 
of  giving  something  in  exchange  for  it— whether  the  thing 
wanted  be  labour  or  any  of  the  products  of  labour— is  called 
the  dcffiand  for  that  thing ; and  whatever  is  to  be  had  to 
meet  the  want  is  called  the  supply  of  it.  Thus,  when  a 
manufacturer  opens  a new  mill  he  makes  a demand  for 
labour  of  a particular  kind,  and  the  workers  who  come  to 
offer  themselves  to  him  form  the  supply  of  that  labour. 

The  correct  form  of  expressing  the  fact  that  payment 
depends  in  any  employment  upon  whether  the  workers  in  it 
are  scarce  or  plentiful,  and  whether  their  work  is  much 
needed  or  not  is,  then,  this  : The  rate  of  wages  in  any  em- 
ployment is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  demand  for,  as 
compared  with  the  supply  of,  labour  of  that  particular  kind. 


LESSON  III. 

THE  GENERAL  RATE  OF  WAGES. 

We  have  seen  that  demand  and  supply  regulate  the  rate  of 
wages  in  different  employments,  and  a litttle  thought  will 
show  that  the  same  cause  is  at  work  in  fixing  the  general 
rate  of  wages  among  the  whole  of  the  labourers  of  a country. 

The  wages-fund  is  to  be  divided  among  all  the  workers 
of  the  country.  The  more  of  those  workers  there  are,  the 
less  each  one  can  get  for  his  work.  Now  the  amount  of  the 
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wages  fund  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  the  demand  for 
labour.  When  people  who  have  saved  use  part  of  their 
capital  to  buy  labour,  they  in  fact  demand  as  much  labour 
as  those  savings  will  buy ; that  part  of  their  capital  which 
they  use  to  enable  them  to  obtain  labour,  is  the  wages- 
fund  ; and  the  number  of  labourers  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
supply  of  labour.  So  that  to  say  that  ‘ general  wages  depend 
upon  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labour  ’ is  actually  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  ‘ general  wages  depend  upon 
the  relation  between  the  amount  of  the  capital  offering  to 
pay  for  labour,  and  the  number  of  the  labourers  seeking  a 
share  of  it.’ 

But  this  amount  is  by  no  means  an  absolutely  fixed 
quantity  which  never  will  alter,  which  was  the  same  yester- 
day as  it  is  to-day,  and  as  it  will  be  for  ever.  The  wages- 
fund  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  very  much  greater  than 
it  was  a hundred  years  ago,  but  still  the  general  wages 
(though  they  are  somewhat  higher)  are  not  so  very  much 
higher  than  they  were  at  that  time.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  labourers  have  increased  also,  and  that  there  are 
now  about  three  times  as  many  people  in  Great  Britain 
as  there  were  eighty  or  a hundred  years  ago  to  seek  a share 
of  the  capital.  If  there  were  only  as  many  people  now  as 
there  were  then,  the  rate  of  wages  would  be  much  higher. 

‘ But,’  we  could  fancy  some  one  objecting,  ‘ since  the 
wages-fund  is  only  that  portion  of  savings  which  is  used  to 
pay  the  workmen,  who  produce  wealth ; and  since  savings  are 
part  of  wealth,  which  is  the  product  of  labour ; how  could 
the  wages-fund  have  increased  if  the  labourers  had  not  also 
increased  in  numbers  and  caused  increased  production  ? ’ 

Doubtless,  this  argument  is  partly  true ; but  only  partly. 
The  real  reason  for  the  immense  increase  in  the  stored-up 
wealth,  and  thence  in  the  wages-fund  of  the  world,  has  not 
been  the  increase  in  the  hands  and  mouths  of  the  labourers,. 
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but  the  discoveries  and  the  inventions  which  have  made 
production  so  much  more  rapid  and  effective  than  it  used  to 
be.  A steam-engine  costs  far  less  to  make  than  it  costs  to 
bring  up  a new  labourer,  and  yet  the  steam-engine  has  been 
the  source  of  very  much  more  of  the  increased  production  of 
wealth  than  the  additional  population  has,  because  it  has 
both  produced  more  and  consumed  less  in  comparison  to 
what  it  has  produced  than  the  labourers  have  done.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  electric  telegraph  and  of  the  innumerable 
new  kinds  of  machinery  invented  during  the  last  century. 
If  the  numbers  of  the  people  had  not  increased  so  rapidly, 
the  great  increase  of  wealth,  the  additions  to  capital  and 
therefore  to  the  wages-fund,  caused  by  these  improvements 
in  the  means  and  methods  of  production,  would  have  been 
divided  among  us  just  as  now,  and  each  of  us  would  have 
obtained  a far  larger  share.  If  the  people  alone  had  in- 
creased in  numbers  as  fast  as  they  have  done,  and  if  the 
methods  of  production  had  not  improved  at  the  same  time, 
capital  would  have  been  very  much  smaller  in  proportion  to 
our  numbers  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  general  rate  of 
wages  would  have  been  only  just  above  starvation-point  for 
most  of  us. 

Having  noticed  this  mistake  which  some  persons  might 
fall  into,  we  may  here  take  count  of  another  similar  mis- 
taken idea  about  the  increase  of  wealth,  which  is  heard  of 
now  and  again. 

This  mistake  is  that  the  labourer  looks  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  the  increase  of  it,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  capital,  as  exclusively  the  result  of  his 
exertions.  He  therefore  argues  that,  as  he  is  willing  to  work 
and  to  produce  wealth,  and  as  he  feels  sure  that  he  can 
produce  more  than  he  consumes,  he  should  be  able  to 
keep  himself  well ; and  if  he  is  in  poverty,  if  his  wages  are 
very  low,  or  if  he  cannot  get  work,  he  looks  upon  it  as  the 


fault  of  others,  and  as  something  which  he  has  a right  to 
complain  of  greatly.  A lad  starting  in  life  might,  in  the 
same  way,  say  : ‘ I will  work  gladly  all  my  life,  and  as 
wealth  is  produced  by  labour,  I shall  surely  earn  a comfort- 
able living.  I do  not  see  that  it  matters  how  many  there 
are  of  us  in  the  world,  if  all  work  ; it  can  only  be  if  many 
of  us  are  lazy,  very  stupid,  or  dishonest,  that  the  better  ones 
may  find  they  have  too  much  to  do  to  replace  what  is  con- 
sumed day  by  day,  and  to  make  a sufficient  store  for  the 
future.’ 

The  mistake  in  these  instances  consists  in  forgetting 
that  somethmg  else  besides  labour  alone  is  wanted  for  produc- 
tion. The  part  \yhich  the  savings  of  past  labour,  called 
capital,  plays  in  the  present  production,  is  so  great  and  so 
important,  that  effective  production  is  impossible  without 
a supply  of  capital.  The  labourer  must  remember  that  his 
labour  acts  upon  some  sort  of  material,  and  with  the  aid  of 
some  kind  of  tools,  or  of  some  machinery,  and  without  the 
tools  and  the  material,  which  are  capital,  he  could  not 
produce  what  he  does.  Then  the  roads,  and  the  railways, 
and  the  warehouses,  through  which  the  product  of  his  labour 
is  made  valuable,  are  also  capital.  And  the  store  upon 
which  he  will  live  while  his  work  is  going  on,  is  capital.  So 
we  must  not  fall  into  the  error,  as  we  shall  do  if  we  forget 
all  this  share  that  capital  takes  in  production,  of  thinking 
that  labour  only,  however  industrious,  can  ensure  for  the 
labourer,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  plenty  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

I 

No ; capital  must  share  in  production,  and  capital  is  the 
produce  of  past  labour.  Therefore,  good  work  to-day  will 
have  its  influence  in  increasing  the  capital  and,  of  course, 
the  wages-fund  as  part  of  the  capital,  in  the  near  future. 
But,  however  well  the  labourers  may  work  to-day,  they  can 
only  divide  among  them  what  has  been  saved  from  the  past ; 
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and  as  to  the  future,  if  the  number  of  the  people  increases 
as  quickly  as  capital  accumulates,  general  wages  cannot 
rise  in  the  future. 

Another  reason  why  labourers  can  only  get  a small 
share  of  wealth — however  hard  they  work — if  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them  in  proportion  to  capital,  is  because  a// 
our  food  must  have  been  got  from  the  land,  which  is  limited 
in  quantity  and  can  be  but  slowly  improved  in  produc- 
tiveness and  fruitfulness ; therefore,  if  the  numbers  of  the 
people  increase  quickly,  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  food  from  the  land.  If  we  eat  animal  food,  it  must 
have  been  reared  on  vegetables;  and  if  we  eat  grain  or  green 
vegetable  food,  we  know  that  we  get  it  direct  from  the 
land.  Our  own  soil  could  only  provide  food  for  a small 
portion  of  our  number.  Our  food  is  now  brought  in  great 
part  from  abroad. 

It  is  true,  there  is  still  plenty  of  land  in  America  and 
in  more  distant  places  not  fully  cultivated,  so  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  more  food,  if  our  numbers  yet  increase ; 
but  it  is  plain,  first  that  capital  must  be  applied  to  that  as  to 
all  land  before  it  brings  forth  food,  and  hence,  capital  must 
increase  before  the  production  of  food  can  increase ; and 
next,  that  the  greater  the  distance  the  food  has  to  come  to 
us  the  more  its  carriage  must  cost  us,  and  the  less  food,  therer 
fore,  the  labourer  will  be  able  to  obtain  with  his  wages. 
Now,  it  is  not  money  that  the  labourer  cares  about,  but  what 
he  can  get  vfith  money.  His  real  wages  are  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  which  he  can  obtain  in  return  for  his 
labour.  So  that  the  further  his  food  is  brought,  and  the 
dearer  it  becomes— the  less  of  it  his  labour  will  be  able  to 
purchase.  Thus  the  extra  demand  upon  the  powers  of 
nature  with  every  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people 
tends  to  lower  the  general  rate  of  wages,  and  lessens  the 
general  comfort  of  the  labourers. 
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LESSON  IV. 

ARE  UNEQUAL  WAGES  JUST  AND  WISE? 

The  subject  of  wages  is  a most  important  and  interesting  one 
to  us  all ; for  most  of  us  are  or  will  some  day  be  in  receipt  of 
wages  in  return  for  our  labour,  and  must  depend  solely  upon 
our  wages  for  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ; at 
least,  in  the  early  years  of  our  industrial  career,  before  we 
have  had  time  or  opportunity  for  laying  by  a stock  upon 
which  to  subsist.  The  subject  being  so  important,  there- 
fore, we  may  yet  devote  some  time  to  it.  Those  who  do 
not  understand  it  will  often  be  found  discontented  and  un- 
happy in  their  lot,  not  so  much  because  of  its  actual  hard- 
ships, as  because  they  think  they  are  unjustly  treated,  and, 
not  seeing  the  true  causes  of  low  wages,  they  go  about 
grumbling,  instead  of  setting  themselves,  as  they  might  do, 
to  lessen  the  evils  they  suffer  under. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
injustice  in  one  man  earning  higher  wages  than  another 
does.  This  is  not  the  result  of  any  partiality  on  the  part  of 
employers,  nor  can  it  be  avoided  by  any  wise  arrange- 
ments that  can  be  made.  We  have  seen  that  when  a man 
is  more  highly  paid  for  a day’s  hard  work  than  another  is  for 
equal  exertion,  it  is  because  the  first  can  do  more,  or  can 
do  something  which  fewer  persons  are  able  or  willing  to  do, 
than  the  second  can  undertake.  Now,  if  these  higher- 
paid  services  were  not  the  more  wanted,  they  would  not  be 
thus  better  paid.  The  high  pay  shows  that  those  who  do 
the  work  are  doing  that  which  makes  them  most  useful  to 
others,  and  they  have  precisely  as  just  a right  to  receive  as 
much  as  others  are  willing  to  give  them  for  that  most  useful 
labour,  as  those  have  who  are  less  well  paid. 
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If  a boy  finds  as  he  grows  up  that  his  wages  are  smaller 
than  he  can  be  comfortable  with,  he  must  remember  this 
truth — that  wages  are  given  in  proportion  to  both  the  skill 
and  the  industry  of  the  labourer.  Each  employer  desires  to 
obtain  as  much  productive  labour  in  proportmi  to  the  wages 
which  he  pays  as  he  possibly  can  get.  To  secure  this  he 
will  choose  always  the  most  skilful  and  the  most  industrious 
workmen  that  he  can  find.  But  as  all  other  employers  have 
the  same  desire,  the  most  skilful  and  industrious  workmen 
will  be  scarce  compared  to  the  demand  for  them  among 
masters.  What  will  then  happen,  as  we  have  seen,  will  be 
that  the  employer  will  give  a larger  share  of  his  wages-fund 
to  secure  the  scarcer  labourer.  The  employer  knows  that  it 
is  more  profitable  for  him  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the  more 
able  workman  than  to  pay  lower  wages  to  the  less  competent ; 
for,  although  he  pays  out  more  of  his  capital  to  secure  the 
better  one,  he  does  so  because  he  expects  to  get  a larger 
return  in  proportion  to  the  wages  from  the  labour  of  that 
one  than  he  would  get  from  the  inferior  workman,  though 
he  paid  the  latter  smaller  wages. 

Thus,  he  who  wishes  to  obtain  for  himself  a larger  share 
of  the  wages-fund  than  he  is  now  gaining  must  strive,  as 
the  only  way  of  accomplishing  his  object,  to  increase  his 
producing  power.  If  he  succeeds  in  this  effort  at  self- 
improvement,  he  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  lead 
employers  to  so  value  his  services  that  they  will  prefer  him 
to  less  competent  workmen,  and  will  gladly  give  him  more 

wages  than  they  do  men  who  are  less  skilful,  industrious,  and 
tnistworthy. 

‘ But,’  it  is  sometimes  said,  ‘ this  is  selfishness.  While  the 
store  of  wealth  is  too  small  to  provide  comfortable  wages 
for  all  who  depend  upon  it,  the  man  who  grasps  at  a large 
share  is  taking  from  others,  and  causing  misery  to  many 
for  his  own  selfish  ends.’ 
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How  great  a mistake  there  is  in  such  a speech  as  this  is 
clear  to  any  one  who  has  fully  comprehended  the  facts 
explained  in  the  earlier  lessons  of  this  book.  We  have 
there  studied  the  industrial  virtues^  and  have  seen  that  the 
! more  these  virtues  abound,  the  more  effective  production 

there  will  be,  so  that  the  more  wealth  will  exist  in  the  world 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people ; and  therefore 
the  greater  will  be  the  stock  for  all,  both  of  present  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  and  of  the  supply  of  those  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  stored  up  for  future  use  from  whence 
capital  is  drawn,  of  which  the  wages-fund  is  a part 

And  now  we  see  that  the  very  same  industrial  virtues 
which  are  of  so  much  service  to  the  whole  of  society,  and  the 
prevalence  of  which  tends  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  community,  are  also  the  qualities 
by  which  a man  becomes  a valuable  labourer  to  his  em- 
ployer, and  therefore  secures  to  himself  a good  share  of  the 
wages-fund.  How  absurd,  then,  it  is  to  say  that  the  clever, 
industrious  workman  does  his  fellows  any  harm ! On  the 
contrary,  he  does  them  good,  because  he  increases  the 
wages-fund  of  the  immediate  future.  He  does  this,  in  any 
case,  by  increasing  the  capital  of  his  employer ; but  he 
does  so  still  more  directly  if  he  be  wise  enough  to  abstain 
from  consuming  the  extra  portion  of  wealth  which  he  re- 
ceives, and,  by  saving  it,  adds  it  again  to  capital,  and  makes 
wages  for  other  labourers  by  using  it  in  aiding  further 
production.  Thus,  the  good  and  saving  workman  benefits 
others  at  the  same  time  that  he  benefits  himself. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  a man  who  changes  from  a 
poorly-paid  to  a well-paid  employment  If  he  believes  that 
he  can  do  the  better-paid  work  he  has  every  right  to  try, 
and,  if  he  is  successful,  his  success  really  shows  that  he  is 
doing  labour  which  is  more  needed  by  society  than  that  which 
he  was  doing  before  ; for  if  it  were  not  more  needed — more 
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difficult  to  obtain  as  well  as  more  wanted — it  would  not  be 
more  highly  j^aid.  Thus  he  is  doing,  after  he  enters  on  this 
employment,  the  most  useful  service  to  others  which  he  is 
capable  of  performing,  and  the  high  v-ages  which  they  are 
accordingly  willing  to  pay  him  for  doing  it  are  a token  of  his 
usefulness  to  the  community. 

We  arrive,  then,  as  a conclusion,  at  this  fact — that  it  is 
good  for  society  that  wages  should  be  distributed  according 
to  the  producing  power  of  the  labourer,  and  not  according 
to  his  wants.  This  arrangement  is  best,  because  under  it 
we  are  each  encouraged  to  practise  for  our  own  personal 
good  and  benefit  the  industrial  virtues,  on  the  prevalence  of 
which  the  well-being  of  society  so  largely  depends. 


LESSON  V. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  MAKING  WAGES  EQUAL. 

The  miserable  poverty  of  many  of  the  people  in  civilised 
society,  and  the  contrast  between  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  extremely  poor  and  the  very  rich  exist,  have  led  a great 
many  to  persons  consider  most  earnestly  whether  an  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  society  is  not  possible  by  some  means. 
Social  economy  has  to  teach  that  such  an  improvement  may 
certainly  be  hoped  for,  and  by  degrees  brought  about.  But 
such  improvement  must  come  chiefly  through  a steady  in- 
dividual improvement  in  the  industrial  virtues — in  the  know- 
ledge, intelligence,  skill,  forethought,  prudence,  honesty, 
and  economy  of  the  people  who  make  up  society.  Other 
schemes  have,  however,  from  time  to  time  been  proposed 
to  achieve  the  same  object.  Certain  of  these  plans  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed ; others  are  still  believed  in  by 
some  persons,  and  the  young,  as  they  grow  up,  may  have 
their  approval  and  their  assistance  sought  for  attempts  to 
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put  such  schemes  into  practice.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well 
to  take  a very  brief  glance  at  their  principles,  and  the  pro- 
bable results  of  their  working. 

The  first  general  idea  of  the  more  extreme  of  these 
plans  is,  that  there  should  be  no  Rights  of  Private  Property. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  proposed  that  a man  should  be  subject 
to  have  anything  which  is  his  taken  away  from  him  by  force 
by  any  dishonest  person  who  has  a fancy  for  it.  But  the 
advocates  of  such  schemes  say  that  inequality  of  possessions 
should  not  be  permitted,  but  that  all  that  is  produced  by 
labour  should  be  put  into  one  common  stock,  and  divided 
either  equally,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  among 
all  the  people.  This  is  the  central  idea  of  commicnism. 

Now,  we  must  not  be  in  a hurry  to  conclude  that  society 
could  not  be  conducted  thus,  merely  because  of  the  fact 
that  no  ordinary  society  ever  has  been  thus  founded  and 
carried  on.  So  many  are  the  improvements  in  the  method 
of  living  which  have  been  made  in  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  savagery  to  civilisation,  that  it  would  be  most  unwise 
for  us  to  suppose  that  in  this  particular  century  in  which  we 
live  we  have  arrived  at  perfection,  and  have  no  chance  of 
ever  seeing  any  further  improvements.  On  the  contrary, 
everybody  knows  that  our  state  of  society  is  unhappily  far 
from  perfect ; many  of  its  members  are  wicked,  many  are 
miserable,  and  the  desire  of  all  right-thinking  people  must 
be  to  improve  the  condition  of  such  persons.  The  only 
questions  are,  first,  whether  any  proposed  alteration  in  the 
way  of  living  in  society  can  be  carried  out;  and  second, 
whether  the  change  will  really  be  in  the  end  an  improvement 
or  not? 

To  judge  the  system  of  doing  away  with  private  property, 
we  must  recall  our  first  facts.  We  have  seen  that  men  labour 
to  produce  wealth  to  supply  their  own  needs.  All  must 
consume  in  order  to  live ; and  those  who  do  not  work  in  any 
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way  are  inevitably  maintained  by  the  labour  of  others.  The 
more  wealth  there  is  in  the  world,  the  larger  will  be  the 
possible  share  of  each  individual.  The  way  to  increase  the 
wealth  in  the  world  is  by  increasing  the  skill,  knowledge, 
intelligence,  and  industry  of  the  producers,  and  by  leading 
everybody  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  possible,  that  which  they 
are  necessarily  consuming  day  by  day.  Added  to  this,  sav- 
ing is  necessary,  in  order  that  there  may  be  stored-up  wealth 
to  apply  to  assisting  production,  and  that  the  labourer  may 
have  something  to  consume  while  he  is  at  work  producing 
more  ; and  the  more  there  is  saved,  the  larger  the  capital  of 
the  country  will  be,  and  thence  the  more  wealth  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  future.  Under  the  system  of  private  property, 
too,  we  have  seen  that  the  qualities  by  which  a labourer  in- 
creases the  stock  of  wealth  of  society  are  also  the  qualities 
by  which  he  increases  his  own  individual  wealth. 

These  facts  we  have  made  ourselves  certain  about.  Now 
if  we  consider  the  proposed  system  of  society  in  which  wealth 
shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  idle  and  the  industrious, 
the  clumsy  and  the  skilful,  the  prudent  and  the  imprudent, 
can  we  not  see  at  once  that  we  should  lose,  in  such  a state, 
our  encouragement  to  progress  in  the  industrial  virtues,  and 
that  thence  would  follow  a universal  lessening  of  the  means 
of  existence  ? 

Wealth  is  increased  by  the  increased  skill  and  industry 
of  the  workman.  But  how  is  a workman  to  be  persuaded  to 
increase  his  skill  and  industry  if  he  has  no  chance  of  gain- 
ing anything  by  it,  but  knows  that  his  labour  will  simply 
help  to  support  the  idle  and  stupid  more  comfortably  ? So, 
too,  of  saving.  An  ordinary  man  would  not  deny  himself 
present  pleasures  in  order  to  save  for  the  future,  if  he  were 
quite  certain  that  if  he  should  live  to  grow  old,  or  if  he  fell 
sick,  he  would  have  the  sa/ne  share  of  wealth  from  others’ 
labour  that  he  has  while  at  work.  Men  save  in  order  to 
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enjoy  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  they,  and  those  dear  to 
them,  are  safe  from  destitution  ; a pleasure  greater,  to  kind 
and  thoughtful  persons,  than  any  they  could  get  from  the  im- 
mediate squandering  of  all  they  obtained.  It  seems,  then, 
that  it  would  be  practically  very  injurious  in  the  long  run  for 
men  to  have  common  property  in  all  wealth,  because  both 
production  and  saving  would  be  diminished,  and  so  the 
whole  of  society  would  sink  into  greater  poverty  than  most 
are  in  now. 

Two  somewhat  different  plans  have  been  proposed  and 
mistakenly  advocated  in  modern  times  : they  were  called, 
after  the  names  of  their  respective  inventors,  St  Stmonism 
and  Fourierism. 

St.  Simon  proposed  to  have  the  Government  place  each 
man  in  some  employment,  and  to  give  him  for  his  private 
property  payment  in  proportion  to  what  the  Government 
thought  his  work  was  worth  to  the  community.  This  would 
end  in  inequality  of  possessions,  though  that  inequality  would 
not  be  so  great  as  in  the  present  arrangement.  But  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  a Government  to  find  out  what  each  man 
could  do  best.,  as  each  finds  out  for  himself  by  freely  offering  his 
services  to  employers  ; nor  could  any  possible  payment  of 
wages  under  the  arrangements  of  rulers  be  satisfactory. 
Nearly  everybody  would  be  discontented,  some  -with  their 
work,  most  with  their  rate  of  pay  ; and  minds  and  wills 
would  not  submit  for  long  to  be  kept  in  such  a state  of  slavery. 

Fourier’s  was  a more  carefully-arranged  system.  He 
proposed  to  give  rank  in  the  various  occupations  by  the  votes 
of  one’s  companions.  The  wealth  produced  was  to  be  first 
applied  to  pay  a fixed  amount  to  everybody,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  divided  by  vote.  His  idea  Avas,  that  the 
active  and  clever  Avould  be  sure  of  getting  their  fair  share, 
because  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  every  one  to  encourage 
the  increased  production  which  their  skill  and  industry 
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made  ; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  envy,  and  favouritism, 
and  intrigue,  would  be  fatal  to  justice  in  such  a division,  and 
still  more  to  be  objected  to  would  be  the  distribution  of 
employments  in  so  hap-hazard  a manner.  It  is  clear  that 
the  cunning  and  the  idle  would  have  far  more  chance  than 
they  have  at  present,  of  filching  from  the  straightforward  and 
industrious.  And  again,  since  wages  would  not  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  how  would  men  be  induced 
to  enter  the  more  unpleasant  and  dangerous  occupations  ? 

These  schemes  for  more  or  less  eciualising  wages  have 
all  this  defect,  that,  by  removing  the  spur  of  self-interest, 
they  would  interfere  in  practice  with  securing  the  best  pro- 
duction and  the  highest  amount  of  saving,  and  would  in  this 
way  ultimately  injure  the  community.  They  overlook  the 
facts  that  production  can  only  be  improved  by  increasing 
those  qualities  in  man  which  we  have  called  the  industrial 
virtues,  and  that  such  improvement  can  most  reasonably  be 
expected  if  each  man  looks  forward  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  efforts,  in  the  shape  of  the  increased  wealth  which  they  will 
bring  him ; or  to  his  punishment  if  he  does  not  exercise  the 
industrial  virtues,  in  the  shape  of  lessening  of  the  comforts, 
if  not  of  the  necessaries  of  his  own  life. 


LESSON  VI. 

PROFITS. 

1 HERE  must  be  some  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  persons  who 
employ  their  savings  as  capital.  If  there  were  not,  savings 
would  not  be  productively  employed.  If  capital  earned  no 
return,  a prudent  man  would  still  put  by  part  of  his  earn- 
ings in  order  to  secure  his  own  future  against  want,  or  to 
provide  for  his  family  ■ but  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
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he  should  use  those  savings  to  produce  an  increase  of  wealth 
of  which  he  was  to  have  no  share.  The  only  inducement 
to  a person  who  has  a store  of  wealth  to  use  it  as  capital,  is 
that  he  expects  to  obtain  for  himself  some  share  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  its  being  so  employed.  To  say  that 
in  justice  the  capitalist  is  entitled  to  a portion  of  the  increased 
wealth  which  is  gained  by  the  employment  of  his  savings  is 
not,  therefore,  sufficiently  strong  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  is  more  than  a matter  of  abstract  justice,  it  is  a matter  of 
absolute  necessity,  that  the  possessors  of  wealth  shall  be 
rewarded  for  using  their  savings  productively  by  getting 
a portion  of  the  additional  wealth  that  is  produced  by  their 
aid  j for  if  they  were  not  to  receive  a share  of  the  gain  they 
would  not,  of  course,  employ  their  savings  in  its  production. 
This  is  as  certain  as  it  is  that  no  men  (unless  they  were 
slaves)  would  give  their  labour  to  produce  wealth  without 
they  expected  to  receive  a portion  of  the  wealth  in  return 
for  the  labour.  Savings  are  used  as  capital  solely  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  gaining  increase  of  property.  The 
increase  of  w'ealth  which  is  obtained  by  the  capitalist  is 
called  Pi’ofit.  Or  profit  may  be  otherwise  described  as 
the  capitalist’s  share  of  that  increase  of  wealth  which  is 
produced  by  the  joint  action  of  capital  and  labour. 

AVhen  a man  employs  his  owm  savings  in  a business, 
managed  by  himself,  the  whole  income  which  he  draws 
from  the  business  is  commonly  called  his  profit.  In  such 
a case,  however,  his  increase  of  wealth  is  derived  from  two 
other  sources  in  addition  to  the  one  above  mentioned. 

A portion  of  the  profit  on  a business  conducted  by  an 
employer-capitalist  is,  as  above  pointed  out,  the  reward 
which  the  possessor  of  savings  must  receive  to  induce  him 
to  let  them  be  used  in  production.  This  may  be  described  as 
remuneration  for  use  of  capital. 

Another  portion  of  the  profit  received  by  an  employer- 
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capitalist  is  the  wealth  which  he  must  look  forward  to  getting 
to  induce  him  to  risk  his  savings  by  using  them  as  capital. 
In  some  cases  the  capitalist  incurs  no  risk.  But  this  is  only 
when  he  does  not  employ  his  own  capital,  but  lends  it  to 
some  one  else,  and  receives  from  the  borrower  what  is  called 
security — that  is,  when  something  is  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  lender,  which  is  worth  as  much,  or  about  as  much,  as 
the  capital  lent.  This  case  will  be  further  considered 
presently.  In  such  a case,  the  capitalist  can  claim  only  that 
share  of  the  profit  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  capital.  But 
we  are  now  taking  the  case  of  a capitalist  who  puts  his 
savings  into  a business  on  his  own  account,  or  of  one  who 
lends  his  savings  to  carry  on  an  undertaking  in  which  there 
is  some  risk.  He  will,  if  the  business  is  successful,  get  a far 
larger  profit  by  doing  this  than  he  could  get  by  lending  his 
capital  on  perfect  security.  But  he  also  runs  a risk  of  losing 
his  capital  entirely,  or  of  getting  no  return  for  it,  and  it 
is  only  because  he  takes  that  danger  that  he  gets  also  the 
chance  of  greater  profit,  in  compensation  for  the  risk. 

There  must  be  some  risk  of  losing  the  capital  engaged 
in  any  employment.  In  certain  kinds  of  business,  of  course, 
the  risk  is  greater  than  in  others,  and  in  such  businesses  the 
rate  of  profit  must  be  higher,  in  order  to  induce  capitalists 
to  embark  their  wealth  there.  But  in  all  production  there 
is  some  risk  of  loss  of  capital  The  farmer  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  weather ; the  manufacturer  has  to  risk 
whether  the  goods  he  makes  will  suit  the  market ; the  builder 
may  have  to  seek  long  for  a purchaser  for  the  houses  into 
which  his  capital  has  been  put  in  the  shape  of  bricks  and 
beams  and  the  wages  of  his  labourers.  Ordinary  businesses 
such  as  these  are,  however,  all  tolerably  safe,  if  conducted 
with  judgment,  knowledge,  and  skill.  An  instance  01  a more 
risky  undertaking  is  that  of  a class  of  men  often,  but  mis- 
takenly, abused,  viz,  those  who  endeavour  to  foresee  the 
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course  of  events  in  the  future,  and  speculate,  as  it  is  called, 
according  to  their  judgment  of  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Suppose  a corn-dealer  sees  reason  to  think  that  the  next 
harvest  will  be  a scanty  one.  He  buys,  in  order  to  store 
up,  a large  quantity  of  com,  before  people  in  general  have 
begun  to  foresee  that  there  will  be  a scarcity.  If  his  judg- 
ment turns  out  to  have  been  correct  he  will  hereafter  sell 
that  corn  at  a high  rate  of  profit — that  is  to  say,  he  will 
get  his  capital  back  with  a very  large  return.  But  then  he 
has  had  to  nin  a great  risk  of  losing  his  capital,  because  it 
is  very  difficult  to  judge  long  beforehand  whether  there  is 
really  going  to  be  a scarcity  of  com,  and  if  he  makes  a 
mistake  about  it,  and  the  harvest  turns  out  a plentiful  one, 
the  dealer  must  sell  his  store  at  a lower  price  than  he 
gave  for  it,  and  so  will  lose  some  of  his  capital.  Now, 
to  lead  anybody  to  mn  this  more  than  ordinary  risk,  the 
chances  of  a greater  profit  than  ordinary  must  exist.  In 
even  the  safer  businesses,  however,  there  is  some  risk  ; and 
therefore  to  induce  persons  who  have  savings  to  risk  them 
by  using  them  as  capital  there  must  be  profit  enough  in  each 
business  to  give  remuneration  for  risk  in  proportion  to  the 
risk.  If  there  is  not  this  profit  obtainable,  the  business  mil 
not  be  entered  on  by  capitalists,  as,  profits  being  equal,  they 
will  naturally  choose  the  safer  employments  for  their  savings. 

The  capitalist  is  not  in  all  cases  (as  we  have  already 
partly  seen,  and  shall  study  more  fully  hereafter)  an  employer 
of  labour.  Where  capital  is  lent,  the  person  who  borrows 
and  uses  the  capital  is  the  employer,  and  not  the  one  who 
lends  it.  In  a great  many  cases,  however,  the  employer,  to 
whom  the  labourer  looks  for  his  wages,  and  in  whose  pos- 
session the  tools  and  materials  are,  is  also  the  owner  of  the 
capital,  and  manages  its  employment  himself.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  the  capitalist  nuist  receive  also  a return  for  his  own 
labour.  Every  undertaking  must  be  managed  by  somebody 
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and  we  do  not  need  to  have  had  a very  extensive  experience 
to  know  that  it  is  rare  to  find  anybody  who  is  not  concerned 
in  the  success  of  a business  who  will  devote  himself  to  it 
as  one  does  who  is  to  have  a share  in  the  reward  of  success. 
An  employer  must  either  manage  his  own  business,  or  pay 
a manager.  If  he  does  the  work  himself  he  is,  of  course, 
entitled  to  wages  for  his  work;  and  if,  by  his  care,  his 
earnestness,  his  industry,  and  his  skill,  he  makes  more 
return  to  his  capital  than  a hired  manager  would  have  done, 
he  naturally  and  justly  receives  this  result  of  his  own  good 
work  for  himself.  The  third  element  in  profit  is,  therefore, 
remuneration  for  vianagejnent. 

Under  these  three  heads  every  portion  of  the  return 
which  the  capitalist  receives  is  included.  The  whole  of 
profit  is  either  remuneration  for  the  use,  or  for  the  risk,  or 
for  the  management,  of  savings  employed  as  capital.  Where 
a capitalist  is  also  an  employer,  and  manages  his  own 
business,  he  receives  for  his  own  use  the  entire  profit.  But 
an  employer  who  works  with  boiTowed  capital,  or  a 
capitalist  who  lends  his  money  to  an  employer,  or  an  em- 
ployer-capitalist who  does  not  manage  his  own  business, 
must  each  give  up  a proportional  part  of  his  profit  to  another. 

Later  on  we  must  study  in  what  way  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  labour  and  capital  is  divided  into  wages  of  labour 
and  profits  of  capital.  We  have  seen  already  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  particular  employer  to  decide  what 
wages -he  will  give  to  secure  workers  with  the  skill  and 
knowledge  he  requires,  but  that  wages  are  fixed  by  the 
scarcity  of  labourers  as  compared  to  the  capital  ready  to  em- 
ploy them.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that,  in  like  manner,  profits 
cannot  be  fixed  by  the  greediness  of  capitalists,  or  lowered 
by  the  efforts  of  workmen.  But,  before  proceeding  to  study 
the  rate  of  profit,  we  must  learn  how  capital  is  lent  by 
capitalists  who  do  not  conduct  businesses,  to  the  employers 
of  labour  who  use  capital. 


It  is  very  common  to  speak  of  employers  of  labour  as 
capitalists ; and  of  course  this  is  so  far  correct  that  an 
employer  must  always  have  capital.  But  capitalists  and 
labourers  are  not  two  distinctly  divided  classes,  like  em- 
ployers and  employed.  Very  many  labourers  are  also 
capitalists.  Even  children  may  be  capitalists,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  by  the  aid  of  savings-banks,  but  of  course 
they  are  not  employers. 

It  is  necessary  always  to  remember  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  words  we  are  using.  Capital  is,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  simply  the  savings  from  past  labour  which 
are  used  to  produce  more  wealth.  Everybody,  therefore, 
who  has  saved,  and  who  lends  his  savings  to  be  used  m 
production.,  is  a capitalist,  just  as  much  as  everybody  who 
uses  his  own  savings  in  his  own  business  is  a capitalist. 

Now,  we  have  already  seen  how  very  desirable  it  is  that 
every  person,  even  the  comparatively  poor,  should  en- 
deavour to  save.  But  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  that 
everybody  should  even  wish  to  become  an  employer  of 
labour.  Those  engaged  in  certain  businesses  are  rarely 
employers.  Physicians,  authors,  artists,  and  teachers,  for 
example,  do  their  own  work  by  themselves,  and  do  not  use 
their  savings  in  employment  of  others  in  their  own  busi- 
nesses ; but  their  position  in  society  is  quite  as  con- 
siderable as  it  could  be  if  they  were  employers.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a false  ambition  for  a young  person  entering 
life,  to  set  before  him  the  design  of  becoming  a master  at  as 
early  a period  as  possible.  Every  beginner  in  industrial  life 
should  resolve  to  become  a capitalist  as  soon  as  ever  he 
can ; but  whether  or  not  he  shall  take  the  control  of 
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capital,  and  become  a master,  depends  upon  the  aptitude 
which  he  may  develop  in  future  for  conducting  general 
business  arrangements.  One  of  the  employed  who  quits 
service  to  assume  command,  and  does  not  then  show  a 
capacity  for  leading  and  directing  labour,  is  more  likely  to 
occasion  waste  and  ruin  than  increase  and  prosperity,  both 
to  himself  and  others.  It  behoves  a capitalist,  therefore,  to 
consider  carefully  before  he  becomes  a master  whether  he 
have  an  aptitude  for  business,  and  whether  he  can  support 
the  burden  of  responsibility  involved  in  undertaking  the 
employment  of  others  and  the  direction  of  capital.  If  he 
be  not  thus  qualified,  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  an 
employer  will  necessarily  result  in  disaster.  His  leadership 
of  labour  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  often  at  the  cost  of 
much  suffering  to  himself,  to  the  labourers  whom  his  failure 
throws  out  of  work,  and  to  other  capitalists  who  may  have 
trusted  him  with  the  direction  of  their  capital. 

The  greater  number  of  the  people  in  the  world  will  feel 
that  their  own  interests  are  best  served  by  their  remaining 
in  the  ranks  of  the  employed.  If  they  have  not  the  ex- 
perience and  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  direction  of 
capital  into  the  channels  where  it  will  produce  the  most 
wealth,  they  do  wisely  to  leave  that  direction  in  the  hands  of 
others.  But  the  young  labourer,  the  older  and  more  skilled 
artisan,  the  able  lawyer,  the  clever  doctor,  the  earnest 
teacher,  the  artist,  the  author,  and  the  musician,  who  earn 
wealth  by  the  delight  or  instruction  they  give — all  these  and 
others  must  save,  to  make  a provision  for  the  future.  Now, 
since  they  are  not  employers  of  labour,  and  since  labour 
must  be  employed  upon  savings  to  make  them  productive, 
it  is  clear  that  all  these  savers,  to  become  capitalists,  need 
to  find  somebody  who  will  take  the  direction  of  their  savings 
for  them.  They  desire  to  find  a borr(nver  who  will  use 
their  store  of  wealth  as  capital,  and  who  will  pay  them  that 
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share  of  the  profit  which  is  remuneration  for  the  use  of 
savings.  Borrowers  are  readily  enough  found  who  are  glad 
to  undertake  the  productive  employment  of  others’  savings, 
and  who  will  contract  with  the  lenders  to  repay  them  their 
loan  at  some  future  time,  together  with  an  addition  to  the 
wealth  as  remuneration  for  its  use.  In  this  bargain,  the  man 
who  lends  believes  that  he  will  obtain  more  profit  by  lending 
his  savings  than  he  would  be  likely  to  make  by  using  them  as 
capital  himself ; or  else  he  believes  that  he  can  earn  more 
by  selling  his  labour  to  another  capitalist  than  he  could  by 
giving  up  his  time  and  thoughts  to  directing  the  employment 
of  his  own  capital.  The  borrower,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that  he  can  make  more  profit  by  using  capital, 
after  allowing  for  the  payment  which  he  must  give  the 
lender  for  its  use,  than  he  could  by  working  under  an 
employer.  As  we  have  seen  above,  if  the  man  who  uses  the 
capital  is  truly  fitted  to  be  an  employer,  he  will  direct  the 
capital  into  the  channels  where  it  can  be  best  employed  and 
he  will  arrange  the  productive  labours  of  his  workmen  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  wHl  earn  a large  profit  and  continue 
to  be  a capitalist.  On  the  other  hand,  an  incapable  person 
Will  fail  to  increase  the  capital  he  uses,  or  possibly  may  lose 
It  altogether,  and  in  either  event  he  will  cease  to  be  an 
employer  or  director  of  capital.  Thus,  the  practice  of 
borrowmg  and  of  lending  capital  tends,  in  the  long  run 
to  give  the  administration  of  everybody’s  savings  to  those 
persons  who  are  best  qualified  to  use  them  productively. 

The  person  who  lends  the  savings  trusts  him  who 
borrows  them  with  them,  or,  in  other  words  which  mean  pre- 
cisely the  same,  the  lender  gives  the  borrower  eredif.  The 
increase  which  the  borrower  undertakes  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  savings  which  he  has  on  credit  is  called^Ler/;  wh^he 
borrows  is  called  principal  of  his  debt.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  profit  consists  of  remuneration  for  the  use,  for 
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the  risk,  and  for  the  management  of  capital.  The  employer 
who  works  with  borrowed  capital  must,  therefore,  be  ready 
to  give  up  to  the  person  from  whom  he  takes  his  capital  on 
credit  the  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  capital ; he  him- 
self  retaining  the  other  portions  of  the  profit,  the  payment 
for  risk  and  for  superintendence. 


LESSON  VIII. 

SECURITY. 

If  the  employer  who  has  the  direction  of  borrowed  capital 
pays  only  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  saved  wealth,  he 
must,  of  course,  himself  take  the  risk  of  loss  which  attends 
upon  all  business.  Speaking  as  a general  rule,  this  ought 
to  be  the  case.  The  lender  should  merely  forego  the  use  of 
his  capital.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  setting 
aside  those  exceptional  cases  where  personal  friendship 
leads  to  trust,  the  risk  ought  to  remain  with  the  borrower. 
Now,  the  risk  can  only  be  taken  by  a borrower  who  has 
capital  of  his  own.  Suppose  a man  to  have  no  capital  of 
his  own,  he  could  not  repay  what  he  might  borrow,  and  the 
interest  upon  it,  without  he  were  successful  in  the  use  of  it : 
if  he  should  succeed  in  making  more  out  of  the  capital, 
then  he  could  pay  it  back ; but  if  he  were  not  successful 
he  could  not  pay  it  back,  for  he  had  nothing  but  the  capital 
which  he  borrowed,  and  that  he  would  have  lost.  In  this 
case,  clearly  the  lender  takes  the  risk  j the  borrower  has 
risked  nothing,  because  he  had  nothing  to  risk.  In  such  a 
case,  the  lender  will  expect  both  the  remuneration  for  risk  and 
the  remuneration  for  use  portions  of  the  profit. 

It  is  veiy  rarely  indeed  that  a man  without  any  capital 
of  his  own,  will  find  others  to  believe  that  his  ability  to 
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direct  capital  is  so  great  that  they  may  safely  entrust  him 
with  the  management  of  their  savings,  they  taking  the  whole 
risk.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  for  a capitalist  to  lend  the 
greater  part  of  his  savings  thus,  even  though  he  might  have 
an  agreement  to  receive  so  large  a share  of  the  possible 
profits  as  to  give  him  remuneration  both  for  use  and  for 
risk ; for  the  chance  would  be  very  considerable  that  no 
profits  would  be  made,  and  therefore  he  would  neither 
receive  principal  nor  interest  This  would  be  very  likely  to 
he  the  case,  because  a man  who  has  no  capital  of  his  own 
must  generally  be  poorly  qualified  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  capital.  If  he  be  too  young  to  have  saved,  then  in  all 
reason  he  will  be  too  young  to  direct  capital  well.  If  he  be 
older,  and  yet  have  saved  nothing,  then  he  has  not  shown 
enough  skill  or  enough  economy  to  render  it  probable  that 
he  will  be  a successful  employer ; for  the  qualities  which 
make  a man  a successful  director  of  capital  are  similar  to 
those  which  make  him  a good  productive  labourer,  and 
which,  in  sufficient  time,  cause  him  to  become  a capitalist. 
Knowledge,  intelligence,  industry,  economy,  and  trust- 
worthiness tend  as  much  to  the  earning  of  a large  profit  as 
they  do  to  the  earning  of  good  wages.  Young  people  may, 
therefore,  lay  the  foundation  of  future  success  as  employers 
by  training  themselves,  while  they  are  yet  in  a subordinate 
position,  in  the  industrial  virtues. 

\Vhen  a man  has  capital  of  his  own  he  is  able  to  take 
the  risk  himself,  and  to  free  the  lender  from  any  consider- 
able risk.  He  does  this  by  making  his  own  capital  answer- 
able  for  the  repayment  of  his  debt.  This  is  called  giving 
security.  The  borrower  gives,  and  the  lender  receives,  powers 
over  the  borrower’s  own  capital,  which  make  the  lender 
secure  of  getting  his  own  again  with  interest  in  due  time. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  take  as  an  illustration  the  case 
of  a farmer.  As  we  are  carefully  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
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he  would  get  an  extra  profit  from  growing  the  corn,  so  much 
greater  than  he  could  have  got  from  growing  peas  and 
potatoes  as  to  repay  him  for  the  extra  risk. 

He  was  a skilful  farmer,  and  he  exercised  his  best  judg- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  manure  it 
needed,  and  the  description  of  wheat  which  would  be  most 
suitable  for  it  He  judged  that  the  return  from  it  under 
wheat  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay 
interest  for  the  loan  of  the  capital  he  would  require,  and 
also  to  leave  him  so  much  more  profit,  over  and  above 
what  his  peas  and  potatoes  would  have  given  him,  as  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  take  the  risk  of  losing  some 
capital,  and  also  to  undergo  the  trouble  of  borrowing  and 
the  labour  of  superintending  the  work.  So  he  decided  to 
carry  out  the  undertaking. 

Farmer  Smith  found  somebody  who  had  some  savings  to 
lend.  [The  loan  was,  of  course,  made  in  money,  and  the 
borrower  and  lender  were  brought  acquainted  with  each 
other  through  their  bank  ; but  these  details  really  make  no 
difference  in  the  matter,  and  would  only  obscure  the  point 
if  we  dwelt  upon  them  at  present.  They  will  be  fully 
studied  in  Stage  III.  at  a future  time.]  The  lender  was  the 
good  and  skilful  Dr.  Green,  who  had  saved  from  his  last 
year’s  income,  and  who  was  anxious  to  turn  his  savings  into 
capital  and  get  interest  upon  them,  provided  he  could  find 
a borrower  who  had  good  security  to  offer.  He  willingly 
agreed  to  lend  Farmer  Smith  seed-corn  for  forty  acres,  and 
manure,  and  wages  for  the  extra  labour,  on  condition  that 
there  should  be  returned  to  him  at  the  end  of  a year  all  that 
he  had  lent,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels 
of  com  for  each  hundred  borrowed.  But  before  he  would 
conclude  this  bargain  he  required  to  know  what  Fanner 
Smith  would  pay  him  with  if  it  should  turn  out  after  all  that 
the  land  would  not  grow  corn,  and  so  all  the  seed  and  the 
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manure  and  the  labour  put  into  it  should  be  wasted  ? In 
other  words,  he  inquired  into  the  security  offered. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Smith  proved  to  the  Doctor  that  he  farmed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  all,  and  that  the  capital  laid 
out  upon  the  rest  of  the  land  was  nearly  all  his  own.  Thus, 
if  the  new  forty  acres  of  wheat  failed,  there  were  forty  more 
acres  of  land  under  wheat  out  of  which  the  Doctor’s  capita, 
could  be  returned  : and,  even  supposing  that  the  wheat 
harvest  were  generally  very  bad,  there  ^yere  still  seventy  acres 
besides,  the  crops  upon  which  must  undoubtedly  yield 
more  than  enough  to  pay  a//  the  debts  which  the  farmer 
owed ; and  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  Doctor  a deed 
authorising  him  to  take  possession  of  these  crops  if  the  debt 
were  not  repaid  at  the  fixed  date.  Thus  it  was  clear  that 
the  Doctor’s  capital  and  interest  would  be  paid,  even 
although  the  new  wheatfields  failed;  and  so  the  Doctor 
lent  his  capital,  and  received  interest  for  the  use  of  it,  but 
took  no  risk.  Farmer  Smith  took  the  risk,  and  therefore, 
when  the  wheat  turned  out  a great  success,  and  there  was 
a large  profit  upon  the  capital  which  he  had  borrowed  and 
laid  out,  he  justly  and  rightly  had  the  greater  part  of  that 

profit  for  his  share,  as  remuneration  for  risk  and  for  manage- 
ment. 

But  you  see  that  if  Mr.  Smith  had  had  any  capital 
of  his  own,  the  Doctor  must  have  taken  the  risk  of  whether 
the  land  turned  out  really  good  for  wheat  or  not  For  in 
that  case,  if  the  wheat  had  prospered,  Farmer  Smith  could, 
of  course,  have  repaid  his  debt ; but  if  it  had  failed,  he 
would  then  have  had  no  means  whatever  of  repaying  the 
corn  that  had  rotted  in  the  earth,  and  the  wasted  manure 

and  labour,  and  the  Doctor  would  have  had  to  bear  the 
loss  of  his  savings. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  CREDIT. 


LESSON  IX. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  CREDIT. 


The  illustration  given  in  the  last  lesson  of  how  capital  is 
taken  on  loan,  the  borrower  paying  interest,  and  retaining 
the  risk  by  giving  security  to  the  lender  for  the  debt,  might 
be  extended  to  all  other  classes  of  business.  It  is  plain 
that  in  all  such  transactions  the  borrower  and  the  lender  are 
alike  obliged.  The  lender  has  savings  which  he  cannot 
himself  profitably  employ  as  capital;  he  is  therefore  benefited 
by  the  person  who  takes  the  direction  of  them  as  capital 
upon  himself,  and  pays  for  their  use  a certain  return.  , The 
borrower,  on  the  other  hand,  can  profitably  use  more  capital 
than  he  possesses  ; he  is  therefore  benefited  by  the  person 
who  allows  him  to  use  his  savings.  There  is  not  any 
personal  obligation  on  either  side,  providing  the  security  be 
good  and  the  interest  be  fair  (what  is  a fair  rate  of  interest 
will  be  considered  presently) ; it  is  a mere  transaction  of 
business.  But  we  may  here  once  more  observe  how  society 
as  a whole  reaps  an  advantage  from  the  endeavours  of 
individuals  to  honestly  increase  their  own  wealth. 

The  tendency  of  a system  of  credit,  based  always  upon 
the  terms  laid  down — good  security  and  fair  interest — is 
io  accumulate  capital  in  the  hands  of  those  best  able  to  direct 
and  utilise  it.  A man  who  is  incapable  of  effectively  using 
capital  is  not  long  able  to  offer  good  security.  He  loses  the 
capital  with  which  he  works ; his  own  store  of  wealth  thus 
slips  away,  and  in  a short  while  he  must  either  get  credit 
improperly,  without  giving  security,  or  he  must  drop  out  of 
the  ranks  of  capitalists  and  employers.  The  latter  is  what 
will  naturally  happen,  and  the  man  w'ho  is  proved  incapable 
of  directing  capital  profitably,  ceases  to  have  the  position  of 
a capitalist.  Now  we  have  already  seen  that  the  more 
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wisely  capital  is  directed,  the  greater  will  be  the  production 
of  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed  upon  it ; 
and  the  more  wealth  is  produced,  the  more  there  will  be 
for  society  as  a whole  to  enjoy.  Thus,  the  tendency  of 
the  use  of  credit  to  accumulate  capital  in  the  most  suitable 
hands,  is  advantageous  in  its  results  to  society. 

Again,  the  use  of  credit  enables  capital  to  be  merved  about 
Tnore  readily,  so  that  it  may  be  accumulated  in  the  channels 
where  it  is  most  wanted.  If  a capable  employer  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  a certain  article  sees  that  the  demand  for 
the  article  is  increasing,  he  can  at  once  increase  the  supply 
by  the  aid  of  borrowed  capital ; while,  if  the  increased 
demand  could  not  be  met  until  after  it  had  raised  the 
profits  on  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and  thus  drawn  new 
employers  to  engage  in  it,  the  persons  who  buy  the  article 
would  not  be  able  for  a long  time  to  get  a sufficient  supply 
of  it,  and  it  would  be  scarce  and  dear.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a business  is  falling  off,  capital  can  be  taken  out  of 
it,  and  put  into  businesses  which  are  thriving,  far  more 
readily  by  the  use  of  credit  than  without  it. 

Suppose,  to  take  a boyish  illustration,  there  were  a peg- 
top  manufacturer  named  Jones,  who  supplied  all  the  peg- 
tops  used,  and  a marble  manufacturer  named  Smith,  who 
made  all  the  marbles.  A capitalist,  named  Brown,  might 
lend  (on  the  security  of  tools  and  stock)  the  wood  to  Mr. 
Jones  to  manufacture  the  tops  which  are  called  for  in  extra 
numbers  at  one  time  of  the  year,  while  Jones’s  own  capital 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  tops  needed  at  the 
slack  times  of  the  trade.  Soon  after  the  great  demand  for 
tops  was  over  the  demand  of  the  marble  season  would 
begin,  and  then  Mr.  Brown,  the  capitalist,  having  received 
back  from  Jones  the  capital  not  wanted  at  that  time  in  the 
top  trade,  could  lend  it  to  Smith  to  meet  the  extra  demand 
for  marbles.  Thus  the  capital  would  go  easily  and  quickly 
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into  the  business  where  it  was  most  wanted.  But  if  there 
were  no  system  of  credit,  one  of  two  things  would  happen 
— either  there  could  not  be  enough  tops  made  to  supply  the 
demand  at  the  particular  season,  or  else  the  top-maker  must 
keep  a stock  of  capital  lying  idle  at  all  other  times  of  the 
year  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  w'hen  it  was  wanted  ; and  the 
same  with  the  marbles-maker.  By  the  proper  use  of  credit, 
however,  you  see  the  capital  was  always  employed  : first  it 
went  to  help  to  meet  the  great  demand  in  one  business, 
and  then,  when  that  demand  was  over,  it  moved  into  the 
other  business  when  the  demand  began  there.  Thus,  one 
lot  of  capital  met  both  demands,  and  of  course  this  made 
the  production  larger  than  it  could  have  been  had  two 
lots  of  capital  been  used,  the  capital  needed  in  the  busy 
time  lying  by  useless  in  the  slack  time.  This  illustration 
also  may  be  applied  to  the  largest  and  most  important 
businesses  of  every  description.  In  short,  it  is  much  easier 
to  move  capital  from  one  business  to  another  than  it  is 
to  move  capitalists ; and  capital  flows  easily  into  the  chan- 
nels where  it  is  most  needed,  because,  through  the  use 
of  credit,  capital  is  transferred  from  one  business  into 
another  without  its  owner  moving  too. 

Another  advantage  of  credit  is  that  capital  can  thus  be 
gathered  together  in  great  masses ; and  some  great  and  ex- 
tremely useful  undertakings,  such  as  the  construction  of 
railways,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  means  of  immense 
capitals,  larger  than  any  one  capitalist  can  be  expected  to 
possess.  A good  many  lesser  businesses  are  also  much 
more  effectively  carried  on  by  considerable  capitals  than  by 
small  ones.  Sometimes  great  machines  are  used,  which 
must  be  supplied  with  large  quantities  of  material  and  at- 
tended by  the  manual  work  of  many  labourers.  A small 
capital  could  not  supply  the  material  and  the  wages  of  labour 
to  keep  the  machine  constantly  going,  but  far  more  will  be 
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produced  if  several  small  capitals  are  put  together  to  keep 
the  machine  employed  than  if  the  small  capitals  were  used 
each  by  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  machine.  Again,  the 
mere  saving  of  wages  of  superintendence  in  a large  business 
as  compared  to  several  small  ones  is  very  considerable.  Pro- 
duction IS,  therefore,  increased  and  made  more  economical  by 
the  lending  of  capital. 

The  arrangements  _ by  which  capital  is  lent— banks, 
partnerships,  co-operation,  and  companies — must  all  be 
studied  hereafter.  At  present  we  can  only  examine  the  first 
principles  of  credit  enough  to  understand  how  interest  is 
obtained,  and  what  share  interest  is  of  total  profits. 


LESSON  X. 

ERRORS  IN  THE  USE  OF  CREDIT. 

The  first  study  of  the  use  of  credit  must  not  be  allowed  to 
come  to  a conclusion  without  a brief  indication  of  the  chief 
errors  to  be  avoided  in  its  use. 

The  employment  of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
the  wealth  which  is  obtained  on  loan  is  surely,  after  what  has 
already  been  studied,  seen  to  be  self-condemned.  We  must 
of  necessity  live  upon  the  produce  oi past  labour  ; the  corn 
which  will  be  ripe  next  week,  the  wool  which  will  be  spun 
into  flannel  next  month,  cannot  possibly  feed  us  and  keep 
us  warm  to-day.  A few  may  succeed  in  an  attempt  to 
orrow  for  purposes  of  consumption,  and  without  security, 
from  the  store  of  their  friends,  merely  promising  to  repay 
the  loan,  with  interest,  out  of  their  future  earnings ; but 
how  do  the  people  who  do  this  know  that  they  will  earn  in 
the  future  ? Illness  may  overtake  them  ; the  wealth  which 
-they  expect  to  produce  may  be  destroyed  by  some  accident 
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or  may  be  of  less  value  than  they  anticipate.  And  again, 
if  they  have  not  earned  enough  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  past,  on  what  reasonable  ground  can  they  hope  to  earn 
enough  in  the  future,  not  only  for  maintenance,  but  also 
for  repayment  of  the  debt  and  for  interest  ? 

These  questions  must  suggest  themselves  when  an  indi- 
vidual desires  to  borrow  to  consume,  and  are  difficult  enough 
to  answer  to  always  deter  lenders  (as  a matter  of  business — 
benevolence  and  friendship  not  being  now  in  the  case)  from 
lending  on  such  terms.  And  when  we  remember  that 
mankind  must  consume  the  savings  of  the  past,  and  therefore 
must  continually  produce  for  the  future^  and  when  we  reflect 
how  disastrous  would  be  the  consequences  if  even  the 
greater  part  of  society  should  for  a time  live  without  re- 
placing, we  can  see  that  each  individual  who  lives  upon 
what  he  borrows — that  is,  upon  his  chances  of  future 
production,  and  not  upon  his  store  from  past  labour— is 
following  a course  of  conduct  as  mischievous  to  society  as 
to  himself. 

Every  man  must  live  upon  the  stored-up  produce  of  past 
labour ; our  labour  to-day,  therefore,  is  of  necessity  to 
supply  our  future  wants.  An  individual  who  has  bor- 
rowed to  consume,  however,  cannot  apply  his  day’s  earn- 
ings to  his  future  wants,  because  he  must  use  them  to 
return  what  he  has  already  consumed,  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  borrowed.  Now  this  could  not  be  permanently 
done  by  everybody  ; for  present  wants  can  only  be  supplied 
from  past  labour  and  saving,  and  if  nobody  saved  for  the 
future  the  stock  of  wealth  would  soon  disappear,  and  we 
should  be  in  the  midst  of  famine.  In  fact,  a store  can 
only  be  made  by  working  for  the  future  ; capital  can  only 
come  out  of  a store  thus  produced.  He  who  borrows  to 
live  consumes  before  he  produces,  and  thus  works  to-day 
for  the  past  and  not  for  the  future.  It  is  plain  that  he  can 
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never  add  to  capital.  The  duty  of  the  individual  person  to 
do  his  share  of  whatever  it  benefits  society  that  all  should 
do,  is  taken  as  clear.  Who  would  not  desire  to  be  one  of 
those  who  advance  and  help  well-being,  instead  of  one  of 
the  pests  who  hinder  it,  and  who  disturb  the  happy  working 
of  social  affairs,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power  ? Those  who 
try  in  their  own  persons  to  evade  the  general  obligation  to 
live  upon  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  they  have  per- 
formed, and  try  to  live  upon  the  credit  of  that  which  they 
7nean  to  perform,  follow  a course  which  is  assuredly  as 
mischievous  to  society  as  it  is  injurious  to  their  own  comfort 
and  interests. 

An  erroneous  use  of  credit  is  made  when  a man  accepts 
loans  greater  than  his  own  capital  will  justify  him  in  risking  in 
business.  The  capital  used  upon  credit  should  be  so  far 
within  the  limits  of  the  capital  which  belongs  to  the  borrower 
himself,  that  he  will  have  enough  of  his  own  to  pay  his  debt 
when  due,  even  though  he  has  lost  what  he  borrowed.  If  a 
man  borrow  more  capital  than  he  can  afford  to  lose,  should 
his  business  arrangements  turn  out  badly,  see  how  much 
mischief  he  may  do.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  ruin  his  own 
character.  In  the  second  place,  he  will  injure  the  person 
who  has  trusted  him  with  his  savings — and  how  shocking 
must  be  the  remorse  of  a man  who  has  ruined  another, 
who  has  swept  away  by  his  own  wicked  recklessness  the 
dependence  upon  which  his  creditor  relied  for  old  age  and 
sickness,  and  who  leaves  the  man  who  trusted  him  stripped 
of  his  savings  ! In  the  third  place,  he  disorders  industrial 
arrangements,  and  throws  workmen  out  of  employment 
suddenly.  Finally,  he  makes  all  lenders,  who  see  the  mis- 
chief he  has  done,  anxious,  and  less  wiling  to  lend  their 
savings  ; and  so  he  tends  to  disturb  the  good  arrangements 
consequent  upon  the  use  of  credit,  at  which  we  glanced  in 
the  last  lesson.  All  this  mischief  is  done  by  the  man  who 
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fails  to  meet  his  engagements  with  his  creditors ; and  any 
man  is  liable  to  so  fail  who  runs  his  capital  on  credit  too 
close  to  his  own  private  capital. 

How  much  credit  a capitalist  may  safely  take  as  com- 
pared to  his  own,  varies,  of  course,  with  the  risks  of  the 
business  \ and  to  judge  rightly  of  this,  so  as  neither  to  lose 
possible  advantages  nor  to  encounter  undue  risks,  is  a part 
of  that  special  intelligence  and  skill  by  which  one  man  earns 
larger  profits  than  another  in  the  same  business.  The 
cardinal  rule  of  credit  for  all  transactions  is,  ‘ To  enter  into 
no  engagement  without  making  adequate  provision  for  its 
fulfilment’ 

Of  course  where  a material  security  is  given,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  liabilities  being  met  In  the  illustration  given 
in  the  last  chapter,  for  instance,  if  the  farmer  gave  the 
Doctor  a paper  authorising  the  sale  of  his  live-stock  if  the 
debt  were  not  paid,  then  there  could  be  no  question  that  the 
borrower  saw  the  way  in  which  to  meet  his  debt  But  this 
kind  of  actual  transfer  of  the  rights  of  ownership  some- 
times does  not  take  place.  The  creditor,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  debtor  has  enough  capital  of  his  own  to 
serve  as  security  for  the  debt,  receives  an  engagement  to 
pay  without  taking  actual  possession  of  any  of  the  debtor’s 
property.  In  this  case,  the  creditor  trusts  to  the  truthful- 
ness and  honour  of  the  borrower,  not  to  borrow  from  other 
lenders  more  than  his  own  capital  is  safe  to  repay. 


LESSON  XI. 

MORALITY  IN  THE  USE  OF  CREDIT. 

What  is  meant  when  a person's  credit  is  talked  about  is  the 
confidence  which  lenders  feel  that  he  will  not  recklessly 
incur  liabilities  j but  that  he  will  borrow  no  more  capital 
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than  he  is  sure  (so  far  as  judgment,  foresight,  and  honesty 
can  make  him  sure)  to  repay.  An  employer  who  has  had 
the  direction  of  capital  for  many  years,  and  has  always 
honourably  met  his  engagements;  or  one  who  has  a large 
amount  of  capital  of  his  own  employed  in  his  business  ; will 
find  creditors  willing  to  advance  capital  to  him  upon  his  en- 
gagement to  repay.  The  man’s  character  is  so  good,  and  has 
been  tested  so  often  in  the  course  of  a business  career  of 
some  years,  that  the  people  who  have  capital  to  lend  are 
convinced  that  he  will  not  undertake  the  use  of  capital  which 
he  has  not  sure  means  of  repaying.  ‘ His  credit  is  good,’  is 
the  common  form  of  expression. 

Thus,  personal  character  is  security.  It  does  not  replace 
the  possession  of  private  capital,  but  it  enables  the  man  of 
good  credit  to  obtain  capital  on  loan,  by  pledging  his  charac- 
ter that  he  will  honourably  use  the  security  which  is  left  in 
his  own  hands,  and  will  take  care  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  in  so  many  words  that  credit 
must  never  be  obtained  by  untruthful  statements  or  false 
pretences.  We  may  pity  a man  who  fails  in  his  business 
from  lack  of  judgment,  but  we  can  have  nothing  but  anger 
for  the  one  who  betrays  his  creditors  by  so  shameful  a trick 
as  deceiving  them  about  the  security  he  has  to  offer.  Such 
a man  is  one  of  those  mischievous  persons  who  strive  to  en- 
rich themselves  by  fraud,  and  from  whom  the  honest  mem- 
bers of  the  community  must  protect  themselves  by  the  force 
of  law. 

But  it  is  clear  that  if  the  great  majority  of  borrowers 
were  thus  dishonest,  the  credit  system  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  One  who  has  saved  entrusts  his  store  to  an  em- 
ployer to  be  used  in  production,  in  the  full  and  confident 
faith  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  borrower  to  deal  honour- 
ably by  him.  If  there  were  no  dishonest  and  fraudulent 
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and  no  reckless  and  foolish  borrowers,  credit  would  be 
more  freely  used.  But  if  it  were  not  the  case  that  the 
honest,  careful  borrowers  were  far  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  reverse  class,  then  credit  would  not  be  given 
at  all. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  a system  of  borrow- 
ing and  lending  capital,  then,  the  people  as  a whole  must 
be  deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  duty  of  rigidly  per- 
forming the  promises  which  they  voluntarily  make.  Every 
man  who  fails  to  honourably  meet  his  engagements  with  his 
creditors  not  only  injures  his  own  credit,  and  makes  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  himself  to  obtain  the  loan  of  capital 
in  the  future  ; but  he  also  injures  society,  by  diminishing 
the  confidence  of  lenders.  How  we  see  at  every  step  of  our 
study  that  he  who  advances  his  own  true  interests  serves  the 
interests  of  others  at  the  same  time  ; while  he  who  seeks 
to  injure  others  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  finds  that  more  or 
less  directly  and  immediately  the  evil  strikes  himself ! 

We  have  now  studied  credit  sufficiently  to  see  that  he 
who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of ‘running  into  debt,’ 
as  borrowing  to  consume  is  called,  may  wisely,  under  certain 
conditions,  accept  loans  in  order  to  use  them  to  produce 
more  wealth ; and  that  doing  this  enables  him  to  pay  the 
lender  interest  upon  his  money.  We  have  seen  in  outline, 
also,  the  kind  of  borrower  to  whom  a lender  may  safely 
entrust  his  savings.  We  are  now  prepared  to  resume  the 
study  of  profit,  and  to  ascertain  what  proportion  the  interest, 
or  payment  for  use,  must  bear  to  the  entire  gains  in  a 
business. 

One  word  of  caution  may  be  added.  In  speaking  of  the 
folly  of  lending  wealth  to  any  person  who  has  not  capital  of 
his  own  to  be  security  for  what  he  borrows,  we  have  been 
dealing  only  wth  ordinarj^  business  transactions.  Capital 
may  be  lent  from  friendship,  or  from  charity,  and  in  excep- 
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tional  cases  those  who  have  wealth  to  spare  may  do  great 
service  by  lending,  from  such  kindly  motives,  to  those  who 
have  no  capital  of  their  own.  But  it  must  be  clearly 
realised  that  in  such  a case  the  lender  takes  the  risk  of  loss 
of  the  capital ; and  it  is  a wise  rule,  therefore,  never  to  lend 
without  security  anything  which  you  would  not  be  able  to 
lose  without  overmuch  distress.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
at  length  that  only  those  who,  by  economy,  have  accumu- 
lated a store  of  wealth  of  their  own,  are  entitled  to  indulge 
in  such  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence.  He  who  risks, 
by  lending  to  another  without  full  security,  what  has  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  lenders  on  his  own  credit,  is  dishonest. 
He  is  guilty  of  a disgraceful  breach  of  trust,  which  cannot 
be  excused  by  any  plea  of  kindly  feelings  towards  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  has  lent,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  been 

charitable  at  his  own  expense,  but  at  that  of  other  people 

of  his  own  creditors.  Nay,  more  ; a man  who  lends  to 
another  without  security,  and  so  loses  what  he  had  saved 
for  his  owm  subsistence  in  sickness  or  old  age,  and  in  conse- 
quence becomes  himself  dependent  upon  others,  cannot  be 
free  from  much  self-reproach  that  he  has  made  himself  a 
burden  upon  the  industrious  and  frugal  by  unwisely  part- 
ing with  his  store  to  one  who  proved  wasteful,  or  incapable 
of  using  it  to  produce  more.  If  asked  to  lend  without 
security  as  a matter  of  friendship,  pause,  and  reflect  well 
whether  you  can  afford  to  do  so,  without  risking  either  the 
property  of  your  creditors,  or  your  own  future  means  of 
subsistence. 
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The  amount  given  by  borrowers  and  lenders  for  the  use  of 
capital  varies  under  different  circumstances  as  greatly  as  we 
already  know  wages  to  vary. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  ‘rate  per  cent.  ’ of  interest. 
This  means  the  number  of  parts  in  every  hundred  which  are 
to  be  added  to  the  loan  as  interest  when  it  is  repaid.  If, 
for  example,  one  hundred  bushels  of  com  were  borrowed 
on  an  engagement  to  return  one  hundred  and  five  bushels 
at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  loan,  this  trans- 
action would  be  described  as  a loan  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent,  per  annum.  That  is,  in  plain  English,  five  for  the 
hundred  for  the  year. 

Interest  means,  properly,  payment  for  the  t/se  of 
capital  alone.  The  raU  of  interest  with  perfect  security 
is  the  same  in  all  businesses.  It  matters  not  to  the  lender  how 
his  capital  shall  be  used  after  he  has  lent  it ; all  that  he 
requires  is  to  be  certain  that  he  will  receive  the  principal 
and  interest  as  agreed  upon.  Thus  the  rate  of  interest  does 
not  depend  upon  the  business  it  is  employed  in.  If  a 
bone-boiler  offers  four  per  cent,  with  perfect  security,  a 
capitalist  will  lend  to  him  rather  than  to  a florist  who  offers 
only  three  per  cent. ; it  matters  nothing  to  the  lender  that 
the  one  has  bad  smells  connected  with  his  business,  while 
the  other  produces  lovely  and  sweet-scented  blossoms. 

The  rate  of  interest  will  always  be  less  than  the  rate  of 
profit.  The  inducement  to  an  employer  to  hire  capital  is 
nothing  else  but  the  confident  hope  and  belief  that  he  can 
obtain  wealth  for  himself  by  its  employment ; and  if  he  had 
to  pay  for  its  use  as  much  as  he  makes,  he  would  not  gain 
anything  by  the  trouble  and  risk  of  undertaking  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  extra  capital.  In  some  cases  the  interest  agreed 
upon  may  amount  to  more  than  the  total  profit  earned  by 
the  capital,  but  this  will  merely  show  that  the  person  who 
borrowed  miscalculated  his  probable  gains  from  the  employ- 
ment of  it.  Interest,  being  the  payment  for  use  of  capital, 

can  only  be  a part  of  profit ; and  the  part  must  be  less  than 
the  whole. 

What  proportion  the  part  (interest)  will  bear  to  the 
whole  (profit),  is  decided  by  the  very  same  principles  that 
wages  are  distributed  under  : supply  and  demand,  and  com. 
petition,  work  in  this  as  in  the  previously- studied  arrange- 
ments. If  there  are  many  seeking  to  obtain  the  loan  of 
capital  and  few  who  have  it  to  lend,  the  rate  of  interest  will 
become  higher,  because  the  borrowers  will  compete  with 
one  another  for  the  capital,  each  borrower  offering  more 
than  his  competitors,  till  he  arrives  at  the  highest  point 
which  he  believes  will  leave  him  a fair  surplus  of  profit  for 
himself.  The  object  of  the  lender  being  to  get  as  much  as 
he  can  for  the  loan  of  his  capital  he  will,  of  course,  take  the 
highest  offer  he  receives  from  among  those  bidders jwho  can 
give  him  perfect  security.J  On  the  other  hand,  the  borrower 
desiring  to  pay  as  little  interest  as  possible,  will  seek  among 
lenders  for  the  one  who  will  let  his  capital  at  the  lowest 
rate;  and  the  lenders,  who  will  be  willing  to  lend  their 
capital  at  a very  low  rate  rather  than  not  lend  it  at  all,  must 
make  their  terms  according  to  the  quantity  of  unemployed 
capital  that  there  is,  compared  to  the  quantity  of  capital 
being  sought  after  by  trustworthy  employers  of  labour. 

The  tendency  of  this  competition  between  all  borrowers 
to  get  the  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  all  lenders 
to  obtain  the  interest  on  the  other,  is,  as  already  noted,  to 
place  the  capital  in  the  hands  and  in  the  businesses  where 
it  will  be  used  to  most  advantage.  The  businesses  which 
are  most  flourishing  (that  is,  which  are  producing  wealth  in  a 
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form  much  required)  can  profitably  use  more  capital  than 
the  businesses  which  are  slack  (or  which,  in  other  words, 
are  producing  forms  of  wealth  not  at  the  time  of  special 
utility).  The  masters  able  to  direct  capital  best  will  be 
able  to  pay  higher  interest,  just  as  they  will  be  able  to  pay 
higher  w’ages  also,  than  those  whose  affairs  are  ill-managed. 
The  desire  of  the  lenders  to  benefit  themselves  by  obtaining 
the  highest  possible  interest,  therefore,  leads  directly  to  the 
accumulation  of  capital  in  the  channels  where  it  is  most 
usefully  employed  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

Under  this  system  of  free  arrangement  between  lenders 
and  borrowers,  each  seeking  his  own  profit  and  good,  no 
one  lender  will  take  a much  lower  rate  or  will  secure  a 
much  higher  rate  of  interest  (security  being  equal)  than  all 
others  will.  If  one  lender  should  offer  to  take  four  per  cent, 
while  others  were  asking  five,  he  would  soon  discover  that 
he  could  obtain  more  from  the  fact  that  several  borrowers 
would  immediately  flock  to  him.  As  more  capital  would 
thus  be  demanded  than  he  had  to  supply,  he  would  naturally 
raise  his  terms  for  its  use  until  he  reached  a point  beyond 
which  the  borrowers  ceased  to  bid ; and  this  would 
certainly  turn  out  to  be  the  point  at  Avhich  they  could 
borrow  elsewhere — viz.  five  per  cent,  in  the  supposed  case. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  borrower  did  not  know  what  was  the 
ordinary  rate  of  interest,  he  would  soon  find  out  by  bar- 
gaining what  was  the  lowest  rate  at  which  he  could  obtain 
the  capital  he  needed.  If  he  offered  more  than  others  were 
paying,  he  would  find  several  anxious  to  lend  to  him,  and  he 
would  naturally  choose  among  them  the  one  who  would  let 
him  the  capital  at  the  lowest  rate  ; competition  among  those 
who  had  capital  to  lend  would  ensure  that  this  would  be 
about  the  general  market  rate  of  interest. 
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LESSON  XIII. 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the  action  of  supply  and 
demand,  by  means  of  competition,  is  to  make  the  rate  of 
interest  for  loans  upon  perfect  security  the  same  to  all 
borrowers.  Yet  it  has  been  noted  that  the  rate  of  interest 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases  and  different  circumstances. 
Let  us  see  how  this  is. 

The  principal  reason  for  variations  in  the  rate  of  interest 
m different  cases  in  the  same  country,  is  the  fact  that  the 
credit  of  the  borrowers  varies.  In  a great  many  loan  ar- 
rangements, especially  for  short  periods,  the  creditor  does  not 
receive  actual  possession  of  a security  ; he  merely  satisfies 
himself,  more  or  less  minutely,  that  the  borrower  has  suf- 
ficient capital  of  his  own  to  afford  security.  It  is  clear  that  the 
value  of  such  security  depends  upon  the  honesty  and  the 
capacity  in  business  of  the  borrower ; and  where  a lender 
relies  upon  these  qualities  in  the  borrower,  the  lender,  in 
fact,  accepts  a risk  of  loss.  If  the  borrower’s  credit  be  good 
which  means,  practically,  if  he  have  for  years  honourably 
fulfilled  all  his  engagements— the  risk  of  loss  to  the  lender 
is  less  than  it  is  where  the  borrower’s  credit  is  tainted.  The 
lender,  therefore,  will  take  a lower  rate  of  interest  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter. 

It  IS  a golden  rule  for  the  young  to  remember  in  the 
attempts  which  they  may  make  to  employ  their  savings  as 
capital,  by  means  of  credit,  that  a rate  of  interest  above  the 
ordinary  rate  is  only  to  be  obtained,  speaking  generally,  by 
accepting  increased  risk  of  loss — high  interest  means  low 
security.  Lenders  who  have  means  will  not  refuse  to  lend 
to  those  who  cannot  offer  perfect  security,  provided  that  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  profits  is  offered  them  as  interest 
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to  pay  them  for  the  risk.  But  it  must  be  clear  now  to  the  \ 

student  that,  as  no  man  will  pay  more  than  he  needs  must 

do,  and  as  competition  between  lenders  and  borrowers  will 

make  interest  upon  perfect  security  the  same  in  all  cases, 

where  the  interest  is  higher  than  the  usual  rate  there  must 

be  some  drawback.  The  young  economist  will,  doubtless, 

wisely  prefer  to  take  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  with  perfect 

security ; and  defer  taking  any  risk  of  losing  his  savings  until 

experience  has  made  his  judgment  ripe  enough  for  him  to 

appraise  the  proper  rate  of  payment  for  the  risk  in  any  given 

case. 

The  rate  of  interest  upon  perfect  security  varies  in  dif-  , 

ferent  countries  and  at  different  times  as  the  rate  of  profit  'j 

varies.  If  profits  are  very  high,  then  many  of  the  employed  j 

are  tempted  to  cease  working  for  others  while  lending  their  j 

savings,  and  to  become  employers  and  users  of  capital  ■ 

themselves.  This,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  capital  at  j 

the  same  time  that  it  decreases  the  supply  of  it  on  loan, 
raises  the  rate  of  interest.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  profits  are 
low,  many  of  the  smaller  employers  find  that  they  could 
earn  as  much  and  more  easily  as  labourers ; they  accord- 
ingly seek  to  lend  their  capital,  and  cease  to  demand  any 
for  themselves ; and  interest  falls  in  proportion  as  this 
movement  of  those  who  possess  a store  of  wealth  from  the 
one  class  to  the  other  becomes  considerable.  In  this  way,  ; 

interest  tends  to  maintain  always  about  the  same  relation-  ] 

ship  to  profits  ; where  profits  are  large,  interest  is  high — | 

where  profits  are  small,  interest  is  low.  This  is  the  reason  j 

why  interest  is  higher  in  new  countries,  where  there  are 
great  quantities  of  land  yielding  rich  returns  to  capital  and  | 

labour,  than  it  is  in  countries  where  the  soil  is  old  and  the 
price  for  its  use  is  high,  and  the  profits  of  the  food-producers 
are  consequently  low. 

A brief  consideration  will  be  in  place  here,  as  the  conclu- 
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Sion  of  our  present  study  of  the  first  principles  of  Credit,  of 
^ws  to  fix  Interest.  In  many  States  there  have  been  in 
the  past  laws  made  prohibiting  the  receiving  of  interest 
beyond  a certain  fixed  rate.  High  interest  was  called  usury. 
Laws  against  usury  do,  indeed,  still  exist  in  some  of  the 
Amerkan  States,  but  they  are  never  put  in  force,  because 
experience  has  shown  their  folly  and  error. 

Bad  security  implies,  as.  we  have  seen,  high  interest  ^ for 
where  the  security  is  not  perfect,  the  lender  must  be  paid 
that  portion  of  the  return  to  capital  which  is  properly  the 
remuneration  for  its  risk.  If  the  laws  forbid,  under  penalties, 
the  receiving  of  that  payment  for  risk  by  the  lender,  the  na- 
tural consequence  would  seem  to  be  that  no  lender  would 
part  with  his  capital  to  any  borrowers  who  could  not  give 
perfect  security;  thus,  enterprise  would  be  checked,  and 
production,  by  which  all  society  might  benefit,  would  be 
prevented.  As  a fact,  however,  it  was  found  that  lenders 
still  did  lend  at  higher  rates  of  interest  to  those  who  had 
not  good  security  to  offer ; but  as  there  was  the  risk  of  legal 
fine  added  in  such  cases  to  the  risk  of  loss  in  business,  the 
borrower  had  to  secretly  undertake  to  pay  highur  and  more  - 
usurious  interest  than  ever,  in  order  to  cover  this  increased 
risk.  Thus,  the  laws  were  evaded  which  would  have  been 
mischievous  if  they  could  have  been  enforced;  and  the 
desirability  of  leaving  contracts  between  free  agents  to  the 
free  action  of  the  natural  results  of  supply  and  demand  and 
competition,  was  once  more  made  plain,  so  that  usury  laws 
have  fallen  into  disuse  in  all  civilised  States. 
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LESSON  XIV. 

REMUNERATION  FOR  RISK  AND  FOR  MANAGEMENT. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  practice  of  lending  capital 
and  receiving  interest  tends  to  concentrate  the  management 
of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  individuals  most  suitable  for 
the  office  of  employers  of  labour  and  directors  of  capital. 
After  payment  for  the  use  of  capital  out  of  profits,  a second 
part  of  profits  consists  of  the  payment  which  these  specially 
qualified  persons  receive  for  their  own  labour. 

The  natural  lowest  limit  of  this  portion  of  profit  is  the 
amount  which  can  be  earned  by  persons  of  similar  capacity, 
with  equal  ease  and  pleasantness,  in  the  management  of 
other  people' s businesses. 

If  a man  using  his  own  capital  and  labour  in  the 
management  of  a business  finds  that  he  cannot  earn  as  much 
in  that  way  as  he  could  by  lending  his  capital  and  becoming 
one  of  the  class  of  employed,  he  will  not,  as  a general  rule, 
continue  in  the  ranks  of  the  employers.  He  will  seek  the 
best  market  for  his  labour,  and  will  enter  into  the  service  of 
another  capitalist — a position  from  which,  presumably,  he 
had  passed  to  become  his  own  employer.  He  would  have 
ascertained  that  some  circumstance  prevented  him  from 
being  a successful  employer — it  might  be  insufficiency  of 
capital  or  want  of  market  connections ; but  whatever  it  might 
be,  if  he  were  fully  assured  that  he  could  earn  more  by  be- 
coming the  manager  of  another  person’s  business,  he  would 
certainly  go  to  that  situation  and  be  again  one  of  the  em- 
ployed. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  successful  w'orkers  in  large 
businesses  belonging  to  others  were  to  find  that  they  could 
DOt  obtain  as  much  for  their  services  as  they  saw  a proba- 
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bihty  of  getting  by  managing  businesses  of  their  own,  they 
would  use  every  endeavour  to  enter  into  business  for  them- 
selves. They  would  determine  to  employ  the  capital  which 
they  would  have  saved  (for,  being  men  of  ability,  they  would 
assuredly  have  saved  something  by  the  time  they  were  old 
and  experienced  enough  to  fill  positions  of  trust)  in  com- 
mencing to  employ  labour  on  their  own  account ; and  their 
employers  must  offer  them  the  full  value  of  their  services,  or 
they  would  lose  them.  Thus,  the  portion  of  profits  which  is 
the  wages  of  superintendence  is  fixed  by  the  same  means  as 
wages  are  among  the  employed  ; and  thus,  too,  where  profits 
are  large  wages  must  be  high,  and  vice  versa. 

It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  masters  will  very 
often  work  far  harder  than  the  employed  will  do,  be- 
cause they  expect  to  reap  the  reward  themselves  of  such 
extra  exertion.  And  one  of  the  reasons  w^hich  may  deter- 
mine  a man  w'ho  feels  himself  competent  to  manage  a 
business,  to  commence  one  of  his  o^vn,  is  the  reflection 
that  he  may  work  as  hard  as  he  can  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  be  sure  that  any  increase  of  production  which 
he  may  thus  cause  will  come  to  his  own  share.  Masters 
often  toil  on,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  many  hours  after 
their  hands  have  left  off  work  ; and  the  increase  of  profit 
which  they  obtain  by  this  additional  labour  is  theirs  for  just 
the  same  reason  as  extra  wages  for  overtime  or  special  piece- 
work are  necessarily  paid  to  workmen.  This  reason  is, 
because  neither  employer  nor  employed  would  do  the  extra 
work  except  for  the  assurance  of  receiving  whatever  extra 
wealth  they  make  by  it,  in  return  for  doing  it. 

The  portion  of  profit  which  is  remuneration  for  risk  varies 
just  as  it  varies  in  the  case  of  interest.  The  employer  using 
his  own  capital  requires  to  be  compensated  for  risking  it  in 
a dangerous  employment,  just  as  much  as  he  would  do  if  he 
lent  it  to  somebody  else. 
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It  ought  to  be  specially  noted,  how  ever,  that  although 
the  rate  of  payment  for  risk  varies,  yet  in  the  mass  and  in 
the  long  run  the  rate  of  profit  does  not  vary  in  the  more 
risky  and  the  safer  businesses.  For  what  is  meant  by  saying 
that  a business  is  risky  1 Simply,  that  losses  must  be  often 
incurred  in  prosecuting  it ; for  if  losses  do  not  happen,  then 
I there  is  no  real  risk  in  the  business.  The  extra  payment  in 

a risky  business,  therefore,  only  covers  the  ordinary  and 
average  losses.  If  the  extra  payment  were  found  in  any 
case  to  greatly  or  continuously  exceed  the  losses,  more 
capital  would  be  drawn  into  the  business  by  the  high  clear 
profits  that  it  would  make,  and  so  the  profits  would  soon 
' lessen  by  the  usual  method — the  competition  among  the 

additional  capitalists  for  business. 

We  have  now  seen  that  every  part  of  profits  is  regulated, 
not  merely  by  the  desire  of  the  capitalists  to  obtain  high 
profits,  but  by  the  operation  of  causes  over  which  the 
‘ avarice  of  capitalists  ’ and  the  ‘ greediness  of  masters  ’ have 
no  control.  If  this  is  true  of  each  part  of  profits,  it  is,  of 
course,  true  also  of  profits  as  a whole.  Thus  we  conclude 
by  seeing  that  the  distribution  of  w^ealth  between  capitalists 
and  labourers  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  causes  which 
cannot  be  interfered  with  by  individual  caprice  or  class 
i endeavours. 

When,  therefore,  w'e  observe  a very  large  employer  re- 
ceiving a great  income  from  his  business,  we  must  remember 
that  he  does  so  because  he  has  a very  large  capital  employed, 
and  because  his  business  is  w^ell  managed.  We  must  not 
look  enviously  and  jealously  on  such  a person ; for,  by  em- 
ploying his  wealth  as  capital,  he  aids  production,  and,  while 
looking  only  to  his  own  profit,  he  yet  helps  all  his  labourers 
to  use  their  strength,  industry,  and  skill,  for  their  own  as 
I well  as  the  general  benefit.  A large  capitalist  is  morally  re- 

sponsible for  the  use  he  makes  of  his  great  income ; but  his 
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desire  to  gain  one  only  leads  him,  in  carrying  on  business 
without  fraud,  to  such  a course  of  action  as  tends  to  the 
benefit  of  society.  And,  since  the  efforts  of  capitalists  to 
increase  their  wealth  lead  to  service  to  the  community,  it 
would  be  injurious  to  society  if  laws  were  passed  to  forbid 
the  acquisition  of  large  fortunes  by  individual  exertion. 

We  have  now  studied  at  length  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  labour  between  the  workmen  and  the  capitalists, 
and  we  must,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  note  that  there  is  a third  class  of  persons  who  re- 
ceive a portion  of  the  earnings  of  capital  and  labour,  namely, 
tne  landowners. 

Landlords  are,  of  course,  in  one  way,  like  other  capital- 
ists; they  are  persons  who  have  exchanged  part  of  their 
savings  for  the  right  to  hold  or  monopolise  the  land,  and 
t ey  require  interest  on  that  wealth  from  persons  who  em- 
ploy It  as  capital  by  hiring  their  land  from  them.  Land 
however,  differs  from  all  other  kinds  of  property  in  that  no 
person  ever  made  it  by  his  labour.  If  there  were  an  un- 
imited  supply  of  it,  as  there  is  of  the  air  we  breathe,  we 
should  not  need  to  give  anything  for  it-for  no  man’s 
a our  produces  it.  But  there  is  only  a limited  supply,  and 
we  all  depend  upon  the  growth  of  that  limited  supply  for 
our  ood.^  Thus,  land  has  a value.  The  law  must  recognise 
property  in  land,  as  it  does  in  everything  else  that  people 
wish  for,  and  that  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
satisfy  all  desires.  Some  people  think  that  the  government 
should  be  the  owner  of  all  the  land  of  a country  j but  we 
need  not  consider  that  question  at  present.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  see  that  land  must  be  recognised  as  pro- 
perty, and  therefore  payment  must  be  made  for  its  use  • 
for  we  should  have  civil  warfare  continually  if  no  per- 
son had  any  property  rights  in  land,  except  the  right  of 
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using  it  and  of  keeping  the  use  of  it  if  he  were  himself 
stronger  than  all  others  who  desired  it.  This  would  be  a 
savage  state  of  anarchy. 

Two  considerations  ought  to  be  noted.  The  first  is,  that 
competition  for  the  use  of  land  tends  to  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  those  farmers  who  will  make  the  best  use  of  it ; for  he 
who  can  pay  the  highest  rent  and  yet  make  a profit  out  of 
his  cultivation,  must  do  so  by  bringing  the  most  food  out  of 
the  land,  which,  like  all  other  improved  production,  is  good 
for  society.  The  second  consideration  is,  that  a great  deal 
of  capital  is  put  upon  land  to  make  it  productive,  and  that 
this  capital  should  be  secured  to  its  owner,  whether  tenant 
or  landlord,  as  much  as  in  any  other  employment. 


LESSON  XV. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  FIX  WAGES. 

S 

I.  Laws  to  make  Wages  Low. 

The  proposals  for  dividing  wealth  equally,  or  more  nearly 
equally,  than  at  present,  which  were  discussed  in  a preced- 
ing lesson,  were  made  at  first  by  kindly  and  thoughtful  men, 
who  were  struck  by  the  misery  in  the  world,  and  fancied 
there  might  be  some  ‘ rough  and  ready  ’ method  of  prevent- 
ing it,  more  quickly  to  be  attained  than  the  slower,  but  only 
sure,  processes  of  improving  the  characters  and  habits  of 
individuals  and  the  methods  of  production. 

Besides  these  schemes  (and  others,  similar  in  principle, 
which  were  not  mentioned)  there  have  been  from  time  to 
time  proposals  made  on  more  selfish  grounds,  for  State  inter- 
ference with  the  division  of  wealth. 
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Governments  have  sometimes  been  persuaded  to  pass  a S 

law  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  for  a particular  trade,  and  make 
it  always  and  everywhere  a definite  sum,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  be  fixed  in  the  natural  way — which  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  number  of  workmen  seeking  work,  as  compared  to 
the  number  of  employers  seeking  workmen  and  the  wages- 
fund  at  their  disposal. 

When  such  laws  have  been  passed,  they  were  generally 
designed  to  keep  down  wages  lower  than  they  would  have  ! 

been  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  It  was  forbidden  to 
ask  or  to  offer  more,  in  each  kind  of  work,  than  a fixed 
sum.  Now  let  us  see  if  this  could  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  law  said  (and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  kind  of  law  really  did  exist  in  bygone 
times) : ‘ An  agricultural  labourer  shall  never  be  paid  by  a 
farmer  more  than  ten  shillings  a week.’ 

Now,  suppose  a farmer  has  on  his  farm  two  particularly 
good  labourers  ; men  who  will  do  as  much  in  one  hour  of 
any  kind  of  farm-work  as  ordinary  men  will  do  in  an  hour 
and  a half.  He  has  also  a dairymaid  who  is  a wonderful  hand 
at  making  cheese ; he  can  always  sell  her  cheeses  when  he 
goes  to  market  at  a somewhat  higher  price  than  most  of  the  ■ 

other  farmers  can  get  for  theirs  ; while  the  dairymaid  who  | 

was  in  his  service  before  he  had  this  clever  one  was  so  Ij 

clumsy  that  she  often  spoilt  all  the  material,  and  made  her  ? 

cheeses  so  ugly  in  shape  and  so  bad  in  colour  and  flavour  [ 

that  he  could  hardly  sell  them  at  all.  Naturally,  the  farmer  ^ 

values  his  three  clever  and  industrious  workpeople.  He  I 

gains  more  profit  for  himself  by  having  them  at  15X.  a week 
each,  than  by  any  three  others  at  lo^.  The  two  good  men- 
workers  are  named  respectively  John  and  Thomas,  and  the  ; 

good  woman-worker  is  called  Mary.  ^ ; 

Well,  the  law  having  been  made,  the  farmer  tells  each  of 
them  that  he  is  forbidden  to  pay  them  more  than  lo^.,  and  " 
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perhaps  he  congratulates  himself  on  saving  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  off  their  joint  wages.  But  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks,  he  finds  that  all  is  not  going  smoothly. 

John  takes  him  aside  one  pay-day,  and  says: 

‘ Master,  I’ve  been  thinking  I must  leave  you  this  day 
month.’ 

‘ Indeed,  John  1 ’ says  the  master,  surprised.  ‘ How  is 
that  ? You  know  you  cannot  get  higher  wages  elsewhere.’ 

‘ Well,  yes,  sir,’  says  John,  ‘ I know  that  I can’t  get 
more;  but  Farmer  Smith,  he  do  say  that  if  111  go  to  him 
he’ll  let  me  have  a cottage  with  a good  bit  of  garden  for 
next  to  nothing,  and  maybe  in  a few  months  set  my  old 
woman  up  with  the  gift  of  a pig  and  a few  chickens  ; and 
now  wages  be  so  low,  sir,  it  do  seem  as  well  to  take  the  bit 
of  garden  to  grow  our  own  vegetables,  and  the  live  stock  to 
help  bring  in  a penny  or  two.’ 

The  farmer  is  silent  for  a few  minutes,  in  which  he  reflects 
that  if  he  lets  his  good  labourer  have  a cottage  and  a piece 
of  land  without  any  payment,  it  will  only  come  to  about  as 
much  as  his  wages  did  before ; and  although  he  cannot  but 
fear  that  John  may  give  time  and  attention  to  his  own 
land  instead  of  putting  his  full  strength  and  energy  into 
his  master’s  work,  still  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  lose  so 
skilful  and  industrious  a labourer.  So,  after  thinking  all  this 
over  in  his  own  mind,  he  says  at  last: 

‘ No,  John,  you  mustn’t  leave  your  old  master  ! The  law 
will  not  let  me  give  you  higher  wages,  but  I can  do  what 
Farmer  Smith  could  do.  Stay  with  me,  and  you  shall  have 
your  cottage  rent-free,  and  a bit  of  land  for  your  own  use, 
and  the  little  presents  as  well.’ 

So  John  stays ; but  you  see  that  his  wages  are  not  less 
than  they  were,  in  reality,  only  they  are  now  not  paid  wholly 
in  money. 

On  Thomas,  the  master  finds  the  limit  of  wages  takes 
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effect  in  another  way.  Instead  of  doing  half  as  much  again 
as  an  ordinary  workman,  he  works  without  industry  or  spirit, 
and  only  does  as  much  as  others.  The  master  does  not 
care  to  discharge  the  man,  because  he  knows  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  get  any  other  man  to  do  better  ; but  he  finds 
that  he  loses  instead  of  gaining  by  the  change  in  Thomas’s 
wages  which  causes  the  change  in  Thomas’s  work.  So  he 
tries  the  experiment  of  reminding  Thomas  that  he  was  once 
one  of  the  best  workmen  on  the  farm,  and  adds  that  he 
means  to  allow  his  best  workmen  in  future  a cottage  and 
some  ground  rent-free.  The  effect  on  Thomas  is  immediate 
He  recovers  all  his  old  industry,  and  presently  gets  his 
cottage  and  land.  But  again  the  farmer  gains  nothing  by 
the  law. 

With  Mary,  the  farmer  has  still  more  difficulty.  She 
comes  to  him  one  day,  and  tells  him  she  wishes  to  leave. 

‘ Why,  how  is  this,  Mary  ? Are  }^ou  not  comfortable  ? ’ 

‘Yes,  sir,  I’m  as  comfortable  as  ever;  but  I am  a 
dreadful  long  way  off  from  my  mother  and  father,  and  all 
my  folks.  You  know  I only  came,  sir,  because  this  was  a 
cheese  country  and  mine  was  not,  and  you  know,  master,  I 
am  good  at  cheeses.  But  now  wages  are  fixed,  I can  get  as 
much  at  home  as  here,  and  mother  has  heard  of  a good 
place  for  me,  and  so,  if  you  please,  sir,  I’m  going.’ 

The  farmer,  much  grieved,  tries  a similar  plan  to  that 
which  he  tried  with  the  men.  He  promises  Mary  two  new 
gowns  and  a pair  of  boots  at  Christmas  if  she  will  stop  till 
then.  But  Mary  resolutely  declines. 

‘Well,  Mar)^,’  says  the  master,  ‘what  will  make  you 
stop  ? ’ 

‘ I will  stop,  sir,’  replies  Mary,  ‘ if  you  will  give  me  my 
fifteen  shillings  a week,  like  I used  to  have.’ 

‘ Oh,  Mary,  I cannot  do  that ! ’ cries  the  farmer ; ‘ the 
law  forbids  it.’ 
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‘ Well,  then,  sir,  I may  as  well  go  home,’  says  Mary, 
decidedly. 

The  result  is  that  the  farmer,  receiving  a promise  of 
strict  secrecy  from  Mary,  makes  up  his  mind  to  give  her 
again  the  fifteen  shillings  a week.  And  so  he  gains  nothing 
whatever  by  the  law  attempting  to  fix  low  wages  ; while 
some  day  in  the  future  his  illegal  payment  to  Mary  may 
leak  out,  and  he  may  be  summoned  before  a bench  of 
magistrates  and  fined  heavily  for  law-breaking.  Then, 
indeed,  he  will  wish  that  the  law,  which  he  had  at  first 
thought  was  in  his  interest,  had  never  been  passed. 

All  employers  would  be  no  better  off  for  such  a law  than 
the  one  we  have  described.  The  best  workmen  would 
soon  find  out  that  the  loss  of  their  wages  would  be  made 
up  to  them  by  some  sort  of  allowance,  by  some  masters,  and 
they  naturally  would  try  to  get  into  the  service  of  those  w'ho 
will  do  this  for  them.  So  all  employers  must  either  do  the 
same  thing  or  lose  their  best  workmen. 

Thus,  laws  made  in  the  supposed  interests  of  employers, 
to  fix  low  wages,  come  to  nothing  after  all.  The  relation 
between  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labour  really  con- 
tinues to  fix  wages.  Such  laws  are  now  everywhere  dis- 
continued for  that  very  reason. 


LESSON  XVI. 
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2.  Laws  to  make  Wages  High. 


It  is  not  impossible  that  labourers  might  wish  to  make 
laws  with  the  object  of  increasing  wages  beyond  the  market 
rate,  and  of  fixing  their  own  wages  at  a point  higher  than 
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that  at  which  the  natural  desire  of  employers  each  to  get 
the  best  workmen  into  his  service  would  keep  it.  This 
would  be  as  useless  an  attempt  as  the  reverse  one  already 
considered.  A little  tale  will  show  as  well  as  an  argument 
how  this  attempt  would  fail.  This  shall  be  a fairy  story ; 
we  will  ‘ make  believe  ’ a great  deal,  as  the  children  say. 
Our  object  is  to  see  what  mus^  happen  supposing  laws  were 
ever  passed  to  rmse  the  wages  of  all  labour.  Every  right- 
minded  person  desires  to  see  the  position  of  the  poorer 
labourers  improved ; to  see  them  with  more  of  the  comforts 
of  life  at  their  disposal.  But  the  more  anxious  we  are  for 
the  well-being  of  our  fellows,  the  more  careful  we  must  be 
to  find  out  exactly  what  will  be  the  true  result  of  any  pro- 
posed change  in  their  situation,  and  in  the  social  arrange- 
ments which  affect  them.  The  fairy  story  will  show  what 
effect  would  follow  if,  instead  of  a fairy  waving  her  wand, 
any  Government  could  ever  be  induced  to  do  anything  so 
foolish  as  to  order  all  masters  to  pay  a higher  wage  than 
that  fixed  by  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labourers.  Now 
for  the  tale. 

‘ I wish,’  said  Tom  Envious,  one  morning,  as  he  went 
along  to  his  w^ork  as  a carpenter,  ‘ I wish  I had  the  manage- 
ment  of  matters  in  this  world  for  a little  while.’ 

‘ What  would  you  do,  my  friend  ? ’ asked  a voice  which 
sounded  like  the  tinkling  of  a tiny  silver  bell. 

Tom  looked  all  around,  but  although  it  was  so  early  that 
no  people  Avere  about,  he  could  not  discover  whence  the 
voice  had  proceeded.  However,  the  words  had  been  so 
clear  that  he  almost  involuntarily  replied  to  them. 

‘ Why,  I should  order  shorter  hours  of  work  and  more 
wages  for  all  the  poor  working-men,’  he  said,  promptly ; 

‘ we  shouldn’t  have  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a day  for 
the  paltry  few  shillings  we  most  of  us  get  now.’ 


‘ Do  I understand  that  you  wish  to  benefit  only  yourself,  | 
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or  your  own  trade,  or  all  and  every  class  and  description  of 
workmen  ? ’ said  the  silvery  voice. 

As  this  was  a longer  sentence,  Tom  Envious  had  time 
to  search  out  the  speaker  by  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
To  his  astonishment,  he  saw  a wonderful  little  being  sitting 
on  a paling  close  beside  him.  She  was  like  a fairy  always 
is,  of  course,  only  she  was  not  a common  fairy,  for  her  face 
and  hands  were  as  silvery  as  the  sound  of  her  voice ; her 
raiment  was  of  finely-beaten,  shining  copper,  and  her  brow 
bore  a crown  of  gold,  of  which  material  her  wand  likewise 
was  composed.  Tom  was  startled,  but,  being  courageous 
enough,  he  boldly  made  answer  that  he  wanted  to  see  all 
workmen  better  paid,  and  not  merely  himself. 

‘ Well,  Tom,’  replied  the  fairy,  ‘ you  shall  manage  my 
business  for  a month.  I am  the  fairy  who  keeps  the  Labour 
Exchange  Office,  and  the  principle  upon  which  I have  done 
my  business  has  been  that  of  allowing  demand  and  supply 
to  balance  themselves.  I have  left  employers  to  offer  work- 
men what  they  believed  the  labourers’  services  in  producing 
or  working  up  any  sort  of  wealth  were  worth  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I have  permitted  workmen  freely  to  leave  one 
master  to  go  to  another  if  they  found  the  latter  valued  their 
services  at  a higher  rate  than  the  former.  The  workmen 
desire  to  get  as  high  a wage  as  they  can,  and  the  employers 
seek  to  get  the  workmen  who  will  do  best  the  work  most 
required  in  the  market ; and  this  striving  of  each  man  to 
get  the  most  wages  he  can,  and  of  each  master  to  get  the 
most  productive  labour,  seems  to  me  to  fix  wages  just  where 
they  must  be.  But  if  you  fancy  you  can  do  my  work  better 
than  I have  done  it,  you  shall  try,  Tom  Envious.  Take 
my  wand,  and  whatever  you  order  about  the  general  rate 
of  wages  shall  be  done.’ 

Here  she  extended  to  him  her  tiny  gold  sceptre,  which 

was  about  the  size  of  a pin ; and  the  moment  he  had  taken 

I 2 
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hold  of  it  she  was  lost  to  his  sight.  The  fact  was  that  she 
flew  to  his  shoulder,  to  watch  thence  the  effect  of  his  action; 
but  as  she  made  herself  invisible,  and  was  too  light  to  cause 
any  sensation  of  weight,  Tom  did  not  know  she  was  there. 

‘ I don’t  quite  understand  this,’  said  Tom  ; ‘ but  as 
I’ve  got  the  power,  why,  I must  do  the  best  I can  with  it. 
I order,’  he  added  boldly,  after  a moment’s  consideration, 
‘ that  every  labourer,  whatever  work  he  does,  ’shall  have 
double  the  wages  he  now  receives  ! ’ 

A few  hours  after,  while  he  was  working  at  his  bench, 
his  employer  came  in,  and  announced  to  the  men  that  an 
edict  had  been  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Fairy  of  the 
Labour  Exchange,  ordering  that  double  wages  should  be 
paid  each  man  from  that  day  forward.  The  workmen  were 
all  delighted  at  the  news,  fancying  that  it  would  enable  them 
to  enjoy  double  the  luxuries  and  comforts  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  Some  thought  they  would  save  more, 
but  most  of  them  began  to  make  plans  how  they  would 
spend  more,  money,*  and,  as  a beginning,  Tom  and  the  others 
who  drank  beer  decided  when  dinner-time  came  to  have 
an  extra  quantity  of  their  luxury.  ‘ Let’s  have  double,’  said 
Tom  ; and,  the  others  agreeing,  the  lad  whom  they  usually 

1 As  the  subject  of  money  has  not  yet  been  studied,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  not  able  to  fully  consider  what  would  be  the  results  of  anything  so 
insane  as  the  passing  of  a law  ordering  the  increase  of  general  wages.  As 
wages  are  paid  in  money,  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  exist- 
ence is  limited,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  before  us  would,  in  practice, 
be  made  more  difficult  by  the  scarcity  of  money.  But  this  would  not 
materially  alter  the  fact  which  we  are  discassing  above — viz.  that  a 
rise  in  general  wages  (by  order  of  a law)  would  mean  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  cost  of  everything,  and  would  therefore  not  give  the  working 
classes  any  greater  share  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  existence . In 
other  words,  we  know  that  wealth  cannot  be  suddenly  increased  by  the 
order  of  a law  ; but  as  some  of  us  might  suppose  at  first  sight  that  the  dis* 
tribution  of  wealth  could  be  altered  by  a law  to  increase  all  wages,  or  (what 
would  have  the  same  effect)  a law  to  shorten  the  hours  of  all  labour  without 
lowering  wages,  we  are  now  trying  to  see  whether  this  really  is  possible. 
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sent  for  it  was  given  a florin  to  spend  at  the  public-house 
in  place  of  the  customary  shilling.  In  a few  minutes  he 

came  back  in  astonishment. 

‘ Look  here,’  he  cried,  holding  up  the  can  to  show  that 
it  was  only  the  usual  size,  ‘ I’ve  had  to  pay  the  double 
money  for  the  quantity  you  always  have  ; the  beer’s  gone 

up  to  just  double ! ’ 

‘ How  is  that,  all  of  a sudden  ? ’ asked  one  of  the  men. 

‘ Why,  Mr.  Smith  says  as  all  wages  are  raised  he  has  got 
to  pay  his  potman  and  all  of  them  twice  as  much  ; and  the 
brewer  has  sent  word  that  he  is  going  to  double  the  pnee  of 
the  beer  to  the  trade  because  his  men’s  wages  must  be 
doubled  ; and  the  gas-works  are  going  to  charge  double  for 
the  light ; and  he  says  everything  else  ^ will  go  up  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  the  price  of  the  beer  is  just  double,  and 
i f you  want  twice  your  usual  lot  you  must  send  over  twice 

the  usual  money.’ 

This  made  the  men  very  serious,  and  one  and  another 
said,  as  they  reflectively  ate  their  dinners,  that  if  this  was  to 
be  the  case  with  ever}’thing,  they  did  not  see  how  they 

would  gain  by  the  rise  in  wages. 

‘ It  can’t  be  so  all  round,’  said  Tom,  who  was  the  most 

startled,  although  he  tried  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
being  very  confident ; ‘ there’s  house-rent,  for  instance  ; the 
landlord  won’t  be  able  to  say  he  has  got  to  pay  the  house 
double  wages,  and  so  must  have  double  rent.  I pay  seven 
shillings  for  my  place  ; no\v  I shall  be  able  to  move  into  a 
much  nicer  house  I know  of  that  is  let  at  twelve  shillings, 

and  there  I shall  get  an  advantage  for  certain.’ 

So  although  he  found,  as  he  went  home,  that  the  price 
of  everything  he  wished  to  buy  had  risen  like  that  of  the 
beer,  he  still  fancied  he  might  get  some  benefit  in  other 

matters. 
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COULD  THE  LAWS  RAISE  WAGES? 

When  Tom  got  home,  his  wife  met  him  in  a state  o 
alarm. 

Oh,  Tom,  everything  has  gone  up  ! ’ she  cried.  ‘ Even 
the  doctor,  when  he  came  just  now  to  see  sick  Johnnie, 
said  that  his  fee  would  be  five  shillings  instead  of  half-a- 
crown,  and  the  ’buses  have  a notice  on  them  that  the  fares 
are  doubled.  What  shall  we  do  ? ’ 

It  doesn’t  matter,’  replied  Tom,  ‘ we  are  all  to  have 
double  wages.  The  doctor— well,  I suppose  after  all  his  fee 
is  his  wages,  mother,  though  he  calls  it  a fee,  so  that’s  all 
right.  Aren  t you  glad  I’m  to  have  double  wages,  mother  ? ’ 
Mrs.  Envious  answered  tartly  that  she  didn’t  see  what 
good  double  wages  would  be  to  them  if  they  had  to  pay 
twice  as  much  for  everything.  So  Tom  explained  to  her  his 
expectations  about  the  house-rent.  But  lo  ! when  the  rent- 
day  came,  the  landlord  gave  Tom  notice  that  he  should 
require  twelve  shillings  a week  rent  in  future. 

‘Why,  how  is  that  ? ’ said  poor  Tom. 

‘ Simply  because  people  are  ready  to  pay  that  much  for 
houses  like  this,  Mr.  Envious,’  said  the  landlord.  ‘They 
have  all  got  the  extra  money  in  their  wages,  and  as  I have  to 
pay  more,  for  that  reason,  for  everything  I need,  of  course  I 
am  glad  to  get  a higher  rent  to  make  up  for  it.  If  you  don’t 
like  to  pay  the  extra  rent,  others  will,  for  you  will  find  that 
the  people  who  have  been  paying  only  five  shillings  a week 
for  smaller  and  less  convenient  homes  are  now  offering  ten 
for  such  as  this  one  ; and  as  there  are  many  more  people 
willing  to  pay  ten  than  there  are  such  houses  as  this  to 
accommodate  them,  why,  you  see,  Mr.  Envious,  the  land- 
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lords  will  ask  twelve  or  fourteen,  so  as  to  bring  the  number 
of  houses  to  let  on  a level  with  the  number  of  people  able 
to  pay  that  much  for  them.’ 

‘ I don’t  quite  see  it,’  said  Tom. 

‘Well,  it’s  this  way,’  said  the  landlord.  ‘Here’s  this 
house,  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones,  who  have  been  paying 
five  shillings  for  smaller  houses,  both  say  they  would  like  to 
take  this  one  at  ten  shillings ; and,  so  it  is  with  every  house 
of  this  size — two  men  can  afford  to  be  tenants  at  ten  shillings 
for  every  one  that  there  was  before,  and  so  there  are  two 
asking  to  go  in  every  house  of  this  sort  that  there  is  in  the 
town.  Then  we  landlords  of  course  say  we  will  let  to  those 
who  will  pay  eleve7i  shillings  ; but  still  we  find  more  people 
wanting  houses  at  that  price  than  there  are  houses  to  let, 
so  we  go  on  to  twelve,  or  whatever  sum  we  find  to  be  that 
at  which  there  become  just  as  many  houses  as  there  are 
people  to  take  them  at  that  higher  rent.’ 

‘ I see  now,’  said  Tom  ; and  he  reluctantly  promised  to 
keep  on  the  house  at  the  increased  rent.  ‘ Why  this  is 
exactly  the  demand  and  supply  principle  that  the  fairy  said 
she  exchanged  labour  for  wages  upon  ! ’ he  added  to  himself, 
when  he  was  alone. 

‘ Quite  so,  Tom,’  said  the  voice  of  the  fairy,  who  thought 
that  he  had  now  learned  his  lesson,  and  so  made  herself 
visible  to  him  again.  ‘ You  see  that  there  cannot  be  such  a 
thing  as  z.  general  rise  in  wages  by  order  of  the  law.  You 
might  perhaps  make  the  natfie  of  the  weekly  sum  received  by 
the  workmen  a higher  one,  but  you  could  not  add  to  the 
wealth  that  there  is  in  the  world,  by  any  law,  and  therefore 
you  could  not  raise  general  real  wages,  which  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  capital  there  is  to  pay  labour  with,  compared 
to  the  number  of  workmen.  So  now  you  can  give  me  back 
my  wand.’ 

‘ But  suppose  the  law  had  said  also  that  things  should 
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iwt  be  charged  higher  for?’  inquired  Tom,  not  quite  certain 
yet  that  he  could  not  secure  something  for  his  class  by 
means  of  a law  to  raise  wages. 

‘ You  are  touching  on  another  subject,  Tom— that  of 
price  and  value.  But  you  can  easily  see  that  if  you  were  to 
get  increased  wages  merely  by  the  order  of  a law,  the 
increase  must  come  from  one  of  two  sources : either  from 
the  people  who  buy  the  goods  when  made,  or  from  the 
employer’s  capital.  Now,  if  it  is  to  come  from  those  who 
buy  the  results  of  labour,  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  the  shops 
must  be  increased  ; and  if  all  wages  were  increased,  then  all 
prices  would  go  up  to  match,  and  everybody  as  consumers 
would  lose  as  much  as  they  would  gain.  If  the  rise  were 
ordered  to  come  from  the  employer’s  capital,  they  would  not 
go  on  employing  labour.  Capital,  remember,  is  the  wealth 
which  is  used  to  produce  more  wealth  ; and  if  the  employer 
cannot  get  a share  of  that  increased  wealth  for  himself, 
which  he  could  not  do  if  he  were  ordered  by  law  to  pay 
double  wages  without  raising  the  prices  of  his  goods,  why 
should  he  go  on  employing  his  wealth  as  capital  ? You  don’t 
suppose  your  master  keeps  the  workshop  going  on  for  his 
amusement,  do  you,  Tom  ? ’ 

‘ No,  indeed,’  said  Tom  ; ‘ just  the  reverse  ; he  keeps  it 
for  what  he  can  make  out  of  it,  and  I thought  he  and  the 
rest  of  the  masters  were  getting  more  than  their  share.  My 
notion  was,  that  the  higher  wages  would  come  out  of  their 
pockets.’ 

‘ Ah,  so  I thought ! ’ said  the  fairy ; ‘ you  fancy  the 
workmen’s  share  of  the  produce  of  labour  is  not  what  i 
ought  to  be,  and  that  the  capitalist  is  greedy  and  takes  too 
much  ? That  is  a mistake,  too,  Tom ; if  you  study  social 
economy,  you  will  learn  that  the  produce  of  labour  is 
divided  between  labourers  and  capitalists  in  a way  that 
cannot  be  naturally  altered,  just  as  the  wages-fund  is  divided 
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: among  the  labourers  according  to  the  necessary  result  of 

Demand  and  Supply.’ 

‘ But  suppose,’  asked  Tom,  ‘ that  I had  only  ordered 

wages  to  be  raised  in  my  own  employment  ? ’ 

! ‘ The  answer  would  be  similar,’  said  the  learned  fairy 

* The  increase  must  come  either  from  the  consumer  of  the 
goods  you  make,  or  from  your  employer.  If  from  your  em- 
(!  ployer,  he  would  cease  to  use  his  capital  in  your  business, 

for  his  share  of  the  produce  would  then  be  less  than  he  could 
get  in  other  businesses 

i ‘ YTiy  would  it  be  less  ? ’ interrupted  Tom. 

‘ Because,  as  you  may  learn  by  studying  the  subject  of 
Profit,  capital  never  (risk  and  trouble  being  equal)  gets  a 
higher  return  in  one  business  than  in  another ; so  if  in  your 
business  your  employer  was  forced  by  law  to  be  content 
j with  less  return  than  he  had  been  having,  he  would  be 

getting  less  than  he  could  in  another  business,  to  which  no 
such  law  applied.’ 

■ ‘ I see,  dimly,’  replied  Tom. 

‘ You  will  understand  better  if  you  go  on  studying  the 
: subject,’  said  his  instructor.  ‘ To  continue  answering  your 

: question  : if  the  increased  wage  was  paid  by  the  consumer, 

II  in  the  form  of  an  increased  price  for  the  goods,  the  imme- 

' i ciiate  result  would  be  that  there  would  be  a smaller  demand 

I for  the  goods,  because  many  of  the  people  who  had  been 

i using  them  would  not  be  able  to  afford  them  at  the  higher 

: price.  This  would  result  either  in  your  shops  working  short 

i time,  which  would  bring  your  wages  down  to  the  old  sum, 

but  would  give  you  some  hours  daily  idleness  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  consumers  of  your  goods  \ or  else  some  hands  would 
be  discharged  in  consequence  of  the  lessened  demand.  If 
I you  were  one  of  the  latter,  you  would  not  like  it,  when  you 

could  not  get  any  work  \ it  would  not  lessen  your  distress  to 
I know  that  others  were  getting  higher  wages  than  you  used  to 
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have.  Those  who  were  kept  on  would  have  better  times, 
no  doubt ; but  remember  that  what  they  gained  would  be 
taken  from  the  share  of  wealth  of  all  the  other  labourers, 
who  would  have  to  pay  more  whenever  they  consumed  what 
these  favoured  ones  produced.  Of  course,  the  laws  must 
not  be  made  to  favour  one  lot  of  men  like  that,  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  You  would  realise  it  if  you  had  to  pay 
sixpence  instead  of  fourpence  for  every  loaf  of  bread,  simply 

because  there  was  a law  passed  to  increase  the  bakers’ 
wages.’ 

‘ Then  how  can  wages  be  raised  ? ’ said  Tom,  despond- 
ently. 

‘Not  by  envying,  others  their  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
produced  by  capital  and  labour,  Tom,’  said  the  wise  fairy, 

‘ but  by  increasing  the  wealth,  so  that  the  fair  share  of  each 
may  be  larger.  Increased  industry,  and  increased  wisdom, 
are  the  only  means  for  increasing  wealth  ; greater  economy, 
or  economy  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  is  the  only 
way  of  adding  to  capital.  With  every  addition  to  capital 
the  demand  for  labourers  to  use  it  becomes  keener,  and  so 
the  wages  which  employers  must  give  to  get  labourers  are 
raised.  If  everybody  will  work,  study,  think,  and  save, 
wages  will  rise  as  a part  of  the  general  advance  in  well-being 
and  industrial  prosperity.’ 


LESSON  XVIII. 
trade  combinations 

We  have  now  seen  that  free  competition  among  workers  and 
employers,  each  party  seeking  their  own  interest,  without 
fraud  or  violence,  tends  to  two  consequences  : — 

I.  It  tends  to  distribute  wages  among  workers  in  pro- 
portion to  their  productive  capacity. 
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2.  It  tends  to  distribute  profits  among  employers  in 
proportion  to  their  managing  capacity,  and  the  size  of  their 
capitals. 

We  have  seen  also  that  every  addition  to  capital  leads  to 
an  increase  of  wages,  provided  the  labourers  do  not  increase 
as  fast  as  the  capital ; for  in  order  to  make  capital  remune- 
rative, labour  must  be  employed  upon  it,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  a mass  of  new  capital  could  get  labourers,  if  all 
the  labourers  were  employed  already,  would  be  by  offering 
them  higher  wages  than  they  were  at  the  time  receiving,  so  as 
to  draw  them  from  their  old  work  to  the  new  employment. 
Now  an  increase  in  profit,  as  a rule,  means  an  increase  in 
capital ; for  the  employer  almost  always  adds  some,  at  least, 
of  an  increase  in  his  profits  to  his  capital,  in  order  to  extend 
his  business.  Few  employers  would  at  once  add  to  their 
personal  expenditure  to  the  full  amount  of  an  increase  in 
their  profits ; and  the  more  considerable  the  profits,  the  more 
certainly  would  some  portion  of  them  be  used  as  capital,  in 
the  employment  of  labour.  Thus,  the  amount  available 
for  wages  is  increased  by  improved  production  tlu-ough  the 
increase  of  profits;  and  taking,  not  the  case  of  a single 
master,  but  a general  view  of  the  condition  of  capitalists 
and  labourers,  new  capital  put  to  work  will  always  benefit 
labourers,  and  will  raise  the  wages  of  the  labourers  by 
the  necessity  under  which  the  capitalists  find  themselves  of 
attracting  labour  to  the  employment  of  their  new  capital. 
There  is  no  way  to  raise  general  wages  except  by  increasing 
capital ; nor  is  there  any  method  by  which  capital  can  be 
increased  except  by  improved  production,  or  by  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  what  is  produced.  It  follows  from  all 
this  that  wages  and  profits  are  regulated,  not  by  the  desires 
or  by  the  needs  of  individuals,  but  by  the  conditions  of 
social  arrangements. 

This  being  so,  it  will  be  realised  that  attempts  on  the 
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part  of  workmen  to  raise  wages,  or  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  enlarge  profits,  by  any  other  means  than  improving 
production  and  increasing  the  prevalence  of  the  industrial 
virtues,  must  be  very  unlikely  to  succeed. 

Trade  combinations  are  made  both  by  masters  and  by 

workmen ; among  the  labourers  they  are  generally  called 

Unions.  Their  object  is  a good  and  legitimate  one,  so 

ar  as  the  workmen’s  desire  to  obtain  the  highest  price  for 

their  labour  goes  ; we  have  already  seen  that  this  desire  is 

not  only  natural,  but  very  beneficial  in  its  results  to  society. 

he  laws  which  at  one  time  forbade  men  to  combine  for 

the  purpose  of  considering  how  they  might  improve  their 

wages  and  better  their  condition  were,  therefore,  very 
umvise.  ^ 

In  so  far,  likewise,  as  Unions  help  men  to  save,  by  taking 
from  them  weekly  or  monthly  contributions,  and  returning 
these  m the  shape  of  sick  or  out-of-work  payments,  the 
mon  IS  useful  as  a means  of  encouraging  that  prime 
industrial  virtue,  economy,  and  the  making  of  provision  for 
the  future.  Again,  the  Union  is  useful  fin  conveying  infor- 
mation to  the  men  in  a trade  as  to  where  labour  is  most 
required,  in  order  that  the  labourers  may  quickly  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  transitions  of  capital.  In  these 
respects,  the  Union  only  arranges  and  makes  easy  the 
carrying-out  by  many  of  the  actions  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed by  all.  Everybody  should  provide  for  sickness  and 
want  of  employment ; and  labour  should  go  where  capital 

IS  seeking  for  it.  In  these  respects,  then,  Unions  are  cer- 
tainly  admirable. 

But  sometimes,  an  attempt  is  made  to  compel  masters 
to  give  higher  wages  than  they  have  been  paying,  by  the 
men  m the  Union  combining  together  to  stop  work  unless 
the  rise  is  given.  This  course  of  proceeding  is  called  a 
Strike.  The  parallel  action  on  the  part  of  the  masters  is 
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when  all  in  the  same  business,  or  in  the  same  business  in  one 
■ part  of  the  country,  agree  to  close  their  works,  shutting  out 

from  employment  not  only  the  workmen  who  will  not  accept 
a reduction  of  wage,  but  also  those  who  would  agree  to  the 
masters’  terms,  This  is  called  a Lock-out. 

Masters  and  men  would  in  every  case  willingly  agree 
that  this  state  of  warfare  is  an  evil.  So  long  as  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  exists,  capital  and  labour  are  alike  wasted ; 
men  able  and  willing  to  work  stand  idle,  and  savings  are 
not  employed  for  future  benefit,  so  that  a vast  quantity  of 
wealth  which  should  have  been  produced  is  not  produced, 
and  present  and  future  suffering  is  thus  ensured.  The 
masters  lose  and  suffer ; but  inasmuch  as  their  collective 
savings  must  be,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  capitalists, 
greater  than  those  of  the  men,  they  do  not  suffer  so  imme- 
diately or  so  severely  as  the  labourers  must  do.  A strike 
is  against  every  principle  upon  which  we  have  seen  that 
industrial  life  ought  to  be  conducted  ; and  it  is,  therefore, 
well  worth  while  to  consider  if  it  can  produce  any  results  at 
all,  and,  if  any,  whether  the  results  are  likely  to  compensate 
for  the  inevitable  evils. 

' General  wages,  the  wages  of  all  workers,  can  only  be 

- raised  by  an  increase  in  capital.  If  all  labourers  of  every 

^ class  were  united  in  one  great  confederation  they  could  not 

raise  all  wages.  Because  we  know  that  wages  are  advanced 
out  of  wealth.  The  possessors  of  a store  of  wealth  use  it 
partly  for  their  own  pleasure ; partly  for  producing  profit. 
No  strikes  and  no  laws  can  fix  the  amount  which  each 
possessor  of  wealth  shall  use  for  his  o^vn  pleasure  at  once, 
and  what  proportion  he  shall  defer  his  enjoyment  of  by 
; using  it  as  capital.  But  we  have  studied  the  reasons  which 

' lead  a man  to  use  his  savings  as  capital,  and  the  further 

reasons  which  induce  some  capitalists  to  act  as  employers 
of  labour ; and  in  doing  this  we  have  discovered  that  there 

i 
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is  a distinct  line  beyond  which  profits  cannot  be  reduced^ 
and  therefore  beyond  which  general  taages  cannot  be  im- 
proi^ed.  We  have  seen,  too,  equally  good  reasons  why 
7vages  cannot  be  reduced  below  a definite  proportion  to 
profits  by  any  lock-out  or  other  means  at  anybody’s  dis- 
posal. The  causes  which  keep  imges  and  profits  always 
7iear  to  this  necessary  limit  have  also  been  studied.  A 
ge7ieral  rise  in  wages  or  in  profits,  then,  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  trade  combinations  of  either  masters  or  men. 
We  will  consider  in  our  next  chapter  the  possibility  of 
influencing  wages  in  particular  occupations. 


LESSON  XIX. 
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The  question  before  us  now  is  whether  the  wages  in  any  one 
employment  can  be  raised  by  means  of  a trade  combination, 
or  whether  the  wages  can  be  lowered  by  the  action  of  a 
combination  of  masters  \ the  one  side  with  the  power  of  a 
strike,  the  other  with  that  of  a lock-out. 

Since  general  wages  cannot  be  raised  by  means  of  a 
general  combination,  because  capital  cannot  be  so  increased, 
it  follows  for  the  same  reason  that  present  wages  in  some 
employments  can  only  be  improved  by  diminishing  those 
of  others.  Future  wages,  be  it  remembered,  will  be  in- 
creased by  every  increase  of  capital ; and  increase  of  capital 
is  brought  about  by  improvements  in  production  and  in 
habits. 

The  wages  in  any  one  employment  can  only  be  increased, 
in  the  first  place,  beyond  the  market  rate,  by  Unions— if 
they  can  keep  labourers  who  would  be  willing  to  work  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages,  out  of  the  work.  Wages  proportioned 


to  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  number  of  labourers  able 
to  do  it  are  always  obtained,  as  we  have  before  seen.  Wages 
above  that  rate  might  possibly  be  obtained  in  some  highly 
skilled  businesses  by  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices, 
and  by  using  violent  means  to  keep  competent  labourers  away 
from  the  work.  These  means  need  not  be  dwelt  upon;  they 
are  forbidden  by  law,  and  are  of  a sort  which  a disinterested 
observer  must  always  severely  blame.  If  the  workers  in 
some  skilled  labour  were  to  succeed  in  keeping  up  their 
wages  artificially,  by  such  courses  as  shooting  at  others  who 
came  ready  to  work  at  the  ordinary  rate,  they  would  possibly 
obtain  temporary  material  benefit,  but  it  could  only  last  for 
a very  short  time  ; and  if,  in  order  to  gain  a brief  advantage, 
they  would  inflict  bodily  injury  upon  their  fellow-workmen, 
they  would  be  deserving  of  disgrace  and  reprobation,  and 
would  receive  legal  punishment.  They  would  be  criminal 
and  unhappy  men. 

But  let  us  see  if  even  a partial  and  selfish  success  can  be 
obtained  by  men  interfering  wnth  each  other’s  liberty  to  sell 
their  services  to  any  employers,  on  the  best  terms  they  can 
make  for  their  own  interests.  Let  us  suppose  a combination 
among  Bristol  shipwrights,  keeping  shipwrights  from  other 
places  away  by  the  aid  of  a Union,  to  have  succeeded  in 
raising  their  wages  above  the  ordinary  wages  given  for  similar 
skill  and  labour  elsewhere.  The  cost  of  shipbuilding  would 
then  be  greater  at  Bristol  than  elsewhere.  But  a shipowmer 
would  not  care  whether  his  ships  were  built  at  Bristol,  or 
London,  or  Greenock;  he  would  not  give  more  for  ships 
from  Bristol  than  from  elsewhere.  The  capital  engaged  in 
shipbuilding  at  Bristol,  therefore,  having  to  pay  higher  wages 
without  producing  more,  would  not  earn  as  much  profit  as 
it  could  do  elsewhere,  or  perhaps  even  ‘ would  make  a loss.’ 
The  shipbuilding  would,  therefore,  come  to  an  end  in 
Bristol,  for  capital,  the  source  of  wages,  the  employer  of 
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labour,  would  be  withdrawn  to  places  or  businesses  in 
which  it  would  make  the  average  profits. 

Suppose  the  combination  extended  over  the  whole 
country,  the  cost  of  producing  ships  in  Great  Britain,  as 
compared  with  that  of  producing  any  other  form  of  wealth, 
would  have  risen.  The  result  would  be  that  British  ships 
would  be  worth  more  wealth  than  American  or  other  foreign 
ships ; but  no  one  would  give  more  for  the  British  than  for 
the  foreign  vessels.  Capital  in  Great  Britain  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  shipbuilding  business  and  the  shipwrights  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  then  would  have  to  accept  the 
average  wages  to  get  any  employment  at  all.  The  capital 
would  be  put  into  mining,  spinning,  weaving,  and  other 
manufactures  in  which  wages  remained  at  the  average  rate, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  employers  could  get  the  average 
profit  j and  the  produce  of  these  industries  would  be  sent 
over  to  America  to  exchange  for  shijis.  Such  a distribu- 
tion  of  capital,  which  would  certainly  result  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  capitalists  to  seek  the  more  profitable 
occupations,  must  prevent  the  lasting  success  of  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  wages  in  any  business  above  the 
average  rate.  But  for  even  a temporary  success  to  be  ob- 
tained, the  labour  in  the  trade  in  question  must  be  so 
skilled  as  to  prevent  a new  body  of  labourers  being  brought 
in  from  some  inferior  occupation  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
on  strike. 

A strike  sometimes  appears  to  succeed,  in  so  far  that 
the  men  on  strike  return  to  work  at  higher  wages  than  they 
had  when  they  ‘ went  out.’  This  happens  sometimes  because 
the  particular  business  really  has  improved,  and  there- 
fore capital  is  attracted  towards  it,  and  higher  wages  in  it 
result ; but  in  this  case  it  is  plain  that  the  wages  would  before 
long  have  improved  without  the  strike.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  wages  in  the  particular  employment  in  question  were 
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really  lower  than  the  average  wages  for  equivalent  labour, 
and  so  many  of  the  men  on  strike  found  masters  willing  to 
employ  them  in  other  occupations  at  a higher  rate,  and 
thus  those  who  remained  available  for  re-engagement  in  the 
business  from  which  the  men  struck,  had  their  wages  raised 
in  the  natural  way  by  the  diminished  competition ; but  in 
this  case,  the  same  result  might  have  been  attained  without 
the  suffering,  by  the  migration  of  a certain  number  of 
individual  labourers  from  the  poorly-paid  to  the  better- 
paid  occupation. 

The  rise  in  wages,  then,  which  sometimes  follows  a strike, 
resulting  from  either  an  increase  in  the  demand iox  labourers  to 
use  new  capital,  which  would,  if  it  persisted  sufficiently  long, 
raise  wages  naturally  • or  else  from  a decrease  in  the  stipply 
of  labourers,  which  might  also  have  been  naturally  brought 
about,  though  perhaps  more  slowly,  by  the  migration  of 
labour  from  a poorly-paid  to  a better-paid  employment  j it 
appears  that  a strike  is  little  likely  to  be  worth  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  of  savings  which  the  men  must  make  in 
carrying  it  on.  Suppose  they  have  judged  accurately  that 
their  trade  is  so  improving  that  wages  must  rise— how  seldom 
it  can  be  worth  their  while  to  waste  even  one  week’s  work  for 
the  mere  hastening  of  the  rise  ! The  value  of  union,  however, 
is  found  in  aiding  men  to  learn  when  wages  are  altered  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  or  what  improvements  in  the 
method  of  production,  either  for  health  or  wealth,  are 
introduced  by  some  masters  and  ought  to  be  used  by  all,  and 
the  like,  so  that  the  men  may  move,  or  may  bargain  to  do 

the  best  they  can  for  themselves  with  the  employers  they 
serve. 

When  rnen  find  that  the  masters  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  or  in  one  branch  of  a trade,  are  slow  to  give  them 
the  improvement  in  their  wages  which  they  have  reason  to 
believe  must  presently  come  to  them  from  the  increase  in 
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the  demand  for  the  product,  they  may  get  the  question  of 
whether  the  rise  in  demand  has  been  such  as  to  justify  a 
rise  in  wages  referred  to  some  impartial  person  as  ‘arbitrator.’ 
In  this  case,  the  masters  and  the  men  alike  agree  to  place 
their  case  in  the  hands  of  somebody  who  has  no  interest  in 
deciding  for  either  side,  and  who  will  examine  the  master’s 
profits,  and  find  out  whether  they  have  increased  enough  to 
justify  an  immediate  rise  in  wages.  Masters  cannot  be 
compelled  to  consent  to  this  arbitration  ; but  they  will  often 
do  so  when  they  learn  that  their  men  are  dissatisfied,  because 
every  master  knows  that  men  who  are  chafing  against  their 
situation  are  not  in  the  best  condition  for  working  well,  and 
the  master’s  object  is  to  have  production  proceed  as  rapidly 
and  as  economically  as  possible.  Of  course,  masters  and 
men  are  both  bound  to  accept  the  arbitrator’s  decision,  when 
they  have  agreed  with  one  another  to  do  so.  It  would 
be  destruction  at  once  to  all  future  attempts  at  reconciling 
trade  disputes  in  this  manner,  if  it  were  found  that  either 
side  refused  to  acquiesce  in  a decision  against  it. 

A lock-out  among  employers  is  just  as  ineffective  and 
just  as  injurious  as  a strike  among  labourers.  A general 
combination  among  all  employers  all  over  the  world  is 
practically  out  of  the  question ; but  even  if  it  were  possible, 
it  would  never  take  effect  in  keeping  down  wages,  because 
capitalists  competing  with  one  another  for  the  best  labour 
must  raise  the  wages  they  offer  to  tempt  labourers  to  them 
as  their  capital  increases.  But  what  would  be  the  result  of 
an  endeavour  of  the  capitalists  in  one  employment  to  force 
their  labourers  to  accept  a lower  wage  by  means  of  a lock- 
out ? The  masters  would  not,  of  course,  gain  anything  by 
closing  their  works  if  the  rate  of  wages  they  wished  to 
establish  were  really  below  the  market  rate  ; for  if  that  were 
the  case,  some  of  the  men  would  be  engaged  in  other  em- 
ployments which  required  equal  intelligence,  and  those  who 
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remained  would  have  to  be  eventually  taken  back  by  the 
masters  at  a higher  rate.  If  some  of  the  employers  could 
not  make  a profit  by  paying  that  market  rate  of  wages,  the 
fact  would  show  that  their  capital  should  be  removed  into 
some  other  business ; and  their  works  would  be  permanently 
closed.  This  end  of  a lock-out  might  have  been  just  as 
surely,  but  more  easily  and  happily,  accomplished  by  the 
natural  withdrawal  of  capital  from  the  less  to  the  more 
flourishing  businesses. 

Viewed  industrially,  then,  strikes  and  lock-outs  are  not 
the  means  by  which  wise  men  will  endeavour  to  increase 
their  wealth,  whether  in  the  form  of  wages  or  profits.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  good-feeling  towards  our  associates, 
sympathy,  and  attachment,  and  all  the  kindly  impulses  of  our 
nature,  coincide  with  intelligence  in  recommending  the 
avoidance  of  efforts  at  the  amendment  of  our  position  which 
are  inevitably  associated  with  bitterness,  misery,  and  disap- 
pointment. 
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STAGE  III. 

EXCHANGE  OF  WEALTH. 

LESSON  I. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOUR. 

In  every  department  of  industry  we  see  men  producing 
forms  of  wealth  which  they  do  not  purpose  to  keep  for  their 
own  use.  A shoemaker  will  make  a thousand  pairs  of  boots, 
for  one  pair  which  he  will  put  upon  his  own  feet;  nay, 
more  striking  even  than  this,  in  large  establishments,  where 
boots  are  produced  in  great  quantities,  one  set  of  labourers 
will  make  only  the  ‘ uppers  ’ of  the  boots,  and  will  possibly 
never  see  the  completed  pairs,  which  are  finished  off  by  quite 
another  body  of  labourers  who  also  never  will  wear  the 
boots  themselves.  So  with  every  other  sort  of  industrial 
labour.  The  work  of  producing  different  kinds  of  wealth  is 
done  by  different  workmen,  who  do  not  themselves  use  much 
— or,  perhaps,  any  portion — of  that  which  they  produce. 

The  reasons  why  labour  is  thus  divided  is  because 
production  is  thereby  facilitated  and  improved.  In  one  of 
the  earlier  lessons,  we  briefly  noted  that  Division  of  Labour 
is  one  of  the  tokens  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  increased  wealth  in  civilised  society,  as  compared 
with  the  condition  of  savages.  The  more  dense  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  larger  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  more 
we  find  labour  divided  up  into  a multitude  of  different 
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avocations.  This  is  because  civilised  men  have  found  out 
the  advantages  of  division  of  labour,  and,  having  put  it  into 
practice,  have  reaped  the  benefits  which  they  had  foreseen 
in  the  shape  of  a rapidly  increased  store  of  wealth. 

SM/  IS,  as  we  have  already  noted,  one  of  the  great  aids 
to  production.  But  skill  can  only  be  perfected  by  frequently 
repeating  an  operation — in  other  words,  by  practice.  The 
muscles,  the  eye,  and  the  judgment,  are  all  trained  slowly 
to  the  accurate  performance  of  any  action.  A labourer  neces- 
sarily acquires  much  greater  skill  when  he  continuously  does 
one  thing  over  and  over  again,  than  he  could  attain  if  he  had 
to  do  many  things,  one  after  another,  because  he  has  the 
benefit  of  continuous  practice  ; and  as  his  repetitions  of  the 
work  accumulate  in  the  course  of  years,  his  skill  naturally 
increases  also,  until  his  faculties  are  diminished  by  age. 

Again,  if  labourers  pass  from  one  kind  of  employment  to 

another,  even  although  the  two  forms  of  labour  go  to  the 

production  of  only  one  sort  of  article,  much  time  must  be 

wasted  in  settling  to  the  diverse  varieties  of  work.  Often 

different  tools  are  needed;  often  time  is  required  to  ‘get 

the  hand  into  ’ a change  of  work.  This  time  is  saved 

where  the  labourer  starts  and  goes  steadily  on  at  one  kind 

of  employment;  and  ‘time  saved  is  time  gained’  for  in- 
creased production. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  too,  that  division  of  labour 
a ows  all  classes  of  dispositions,  all  varieties  of  tastes,  and  all 
degrees  of  strength  and  capacity  to  be  exercised  in  the  way  for 
which  they  are  fittest.  The  more  muscular  members  of  the 
community  can  betake  themselves  to  the  employments  which 
demand  the  exercise  of  strength ; the  courageous  and  the 
hardy  may  use  these  qualities  in  occupations  which  require 
bravery  and  endurance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  mus- 
cular and  the  cautious  can  be  made  quite  as  useful  as  the 
others  in  businesses  suited  to  their  special  capacity.  Women 
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may  compensate  for  their  comparative  inability  to  engage 
in  the  labours  of  the  foundry  and  the  smithy,  and  in  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  sea-faring  or  mining,  by  exercising 
their  intellectual  faculties,  or  by  using  their  dexterity,  tact, 
and  refinement,  in  superintending,  preparing,  and  arranging 
the  food,  clothing,  and  furniture,  and  all  the  domestic  com- 
forts and  recreations  without  which  manly  strength  is  ill- 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  physical  hardships  and  trials  that 
properly  fall  to  its  share.  Thus,  by  division  of  labour,  work 
- is  apportioned  in  the  manner  most  suitable  and  agreeable  to 
the  labourer,  and  most  beneficial  to  society. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  articles  of  wealth  which  could 
never  be  produced  at  all,  and  many  services  which  could 
never  be  performed,  without  the  aid  of  division  of  labour. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  alone  on  his  island,  underwent  great  labour 
in  hollowing  out  a tree  to  form  a boat ; and  miserable  and 
rude  though  the  contrivance  which  he  produced  was,  he 
might  have  used  it  to  float  in,  but  he  could  not  possibly 
get  it  launched  without  aid.  But  even  had  it  been  launched, 
he  could  not  by  himself  have  produced  the  materials  and 
have  made  the  tackle  and  nautical  instruments,  without 
which  his  vessel  could  not  have  been  steered  across  the 
seas. 

Again,  we  may  note  that  in  many  occupations,  large  and 
expensive  machines  are  used  to  make  parts  of  an  article. 
If  different  workmen  are  employed  upon  the  various  ma- 
chines, the  whole  of  them  are  in  use  at  one  and  the  same 
time ; the  capital  stored  up  in  them  is  thus  not  allowed  to 
lie  idle,  but  is  used  continuously  in  production. 

This  brief  consideration  is  sufficient  to  indicate  how 
greatly  society  benefits,  both  in  the  production  of  wealth 
and  in  comfort,  by  the  practice  of  Division  of  Labour. 
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force  of  the  waves  and  wind,  bottom  upward,  against  a high 
ridge  of  beachy  rough  sand,  but  no  water  about  her  as  before. 

‘ If  I had  had  hands  to  have  refitted  her,  and  to  have 
launched  her  into  the  water,  the  boat  would  have  done 
well  enough,  and  I might  have  gone  back  to  the  Brazils 
with  her  easily  enough  j but  I might  have  foreseen,  that  I 
could  no  more  turn  her  and  set  her  upright  upon  her  bottom 
than  I could  remove  the  island.  However,  I went  to  the 
woods  and  cut  levers  and  rollers,  and  brought  them  to  the 
boat  resolved  to  try  what  I could  do,  suggesting  to  myself 
that  if  I could  but  turn  her  down  I might  easily  repair  the 
damage  she  had  received,  and  she  would  be  a very  good 
boat,  and  I might  go  to  sea  in  her  again  easily.  I spared 
no  pains,  indeed,  in  this  piece  of  fruitless  toil,  and  spent,  I 
think,  three  or  four  weeks  about  it.  At  last,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  heave  it  up  with  my  little  strength,  I fell  to 
digging  away  the  sand,  to  undermine  it,  and  so  to  make  it 
fall  down,  setting  pieces  of  wood  to  thrust  and  guide  it  right 
in  the  fall. 

‘ But  when  I had  done  this  I was  unable  to  stir  it  up 
again  or  to  get  under  it,  much  less  to  move  it  forward 
towards  the  water,  so  I was  forced  to  give  it  over,  and  yet, 
though  I gave  over  the  hopes  of  the  boat,  my  desire  to  ven- 
ture over  the  main  increased  rather  than  decreased  as 
the  means  for  it  seemed  impossible.  This  at  length  put  me 
upon  thinking,  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  make  myself 
a canoe  or  Periagua,  such  as  the  natives  of  those  climates 
make,  even  without  tools,  or,  as  I might  say,  without  hands, 
viz.  of  the  trunk  of  a great  tree.  This  I thought  not  only 
possible,  but  easy,  and  pleased  myself  extremely  with  the 
thoughts  of  making  it,  and  with  my  having  much  more 
convenience  for  it  than  any  of  the  negroes  or  Indians.  But 
I did  not  at  all  consider  the  particular  inconvenience  under 
which  I lay  more  than  the  Indians  did,  namely,  want  of 


X ^ “me  1 allowed  lor  labour,  I desire  may  be 

added  the  exceeding  laboriousness  of  my  work ; the  many 

hours  which  for  want  of  tools,  want  of  help,  and  want  of 
skill,  everi  thing  I did  took  up  out  of  my  time.  For  example 
I was  full  two  and  forty  days  making  me  a board  for  a long 
shelf,  which  I wanted  in  my  cave,  whereas  two  sawyers  with 

their  tools  and  a saw-pit  would  have  cut  six  of  them  out  of 
the  same  tree  in  half  a day. 

‘ My  case  was  this.  It  was  to  be  a large  tree  which  was 
to  he  cut  down,  because  my  board  was  to  be  a broad  one. 
This  tree  I was  three  days  in  cutting  down,  and  two  more 
cutting  off  the  boughs,  and  reducing  it  to  a log,  or  luece  ol 
timber.  With  inexpressible  hacking  and  hewing  I reduced 
oth  the  sides  of  it  into  chips  till  it  began  to  be  light  enough 
to  move ; then  I turned  it  and  made  one  side  of  it  smooth 
and  flat  as  a board  from  end  to  end  j then  turning  that  side 
downward,  I cut  the  other  side  till  I brought  the  plank  to 
be  about  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  smooth  on  both 
sides.  Any  one  may  judge  the  labour  of  my  hands  in  such 
a piece  of  work,  but  labour  and  patience  carried  me  through 
that  and  many  other  things.  I only  observe  this  in  par- 
ticular to  show  the  reason  why  so  much  of  my  time  went 
away  ^vlth  so  little  work,  viz.  that  what  might  be  a little  to 
be  done  with  help  and  tools,  was  a vast  labour,  and  required 
a prodigious  time,  to  do  alone  and  by  hand. 

‘ I thought  I would  go  and  look  at  our  ship’s  boat,  which, 
as  I have  said,  was  blown  up  upon  the  shore,  a great  way  in 
the  storm,  when  we  were  first  cast  away.  She  lay  almost 
where  she  did  at  first,  but  not  quite,  and  was  turned  by  the 
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hands  to  move  it,  when  it  was  made,  into  the  water.  This 
difficulty  was  much  harder  for  me  to  surmount  than  all  the 
consequences  of  want  of  tools  could  be  to  them.  For  what 
was  it  to  me  that  when  I had  chosen  a vast  tree  in  the 
woods  I might  with  much  trouble  cut  it  down,  if  after  I 
might  be  able  with  my  tools  to  hew  and  dub  the  outside 
into  the  proper  shape  of  a boat,  and  burn  or  cut  out  the 
inside  to  make  it  hollow  so  as  to  make  a boat  of  it ; if  after 
all  this  I must  leave  it  just  where  I found  it,  and  was  not 
able  to  launch  it  into  the  water  ? 

‘ One  would  have  thought  I could  not  have  had  the  least 
reflection  upon  my  mind  of  my  circumstances  while  I was 
making  this  boat,  but  I should  have  immediately  thought 
how  I should  get  it  into  the  sea.  But  my  thoughts  were  so 
intent  upon  my  voyage  over  the  sea  in  it,  that  I never  once 
considered  how  I should  get  it  off  the  land,  and  it  was  really 
in  its  own  nature  more  easy  for  me  to  guide  it  over  forty-five 
miles  of  sea  than  about  forty-five  fathoms  of  land  where  it 
lay,  to  set  it  afloat  in  the  water. 

‘ I went  to  work  upon  this  boat  the  most  like  a fool  that 
ever  man  did  who  had  any  of  his  senses  awake.  I pleased 
myself  with  the  design,  without  determining  whether  I was 
ever  able  to  undertake  it,  not  but  that  the  difficulty  of 
launching  my  boat  came  often  into  my  head  ; but  I put  a 
stop  to  my  inquiries  into  it,  by  this  foolish  answer  which  I 
gave  myself : Let’s  make  it  first.  I’ll  warrant  I’ll  find  some 
way  or  other  to  get  it  along,  when  it’s  done.  This  was  a 
most  preposterous  method,  but  the  eagerness  of  my  fancy 
prevailed,  and  to  work  I went.  I felled  a cedar  tree.  I 
question  much  whether  Solomon  ever  had  such  a one  for 
the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  five  feet 
ten  inches  diameter  at  the  lower  part  next  the  stump,  and 
four  feet  eleven  inches  diameter  at  the  end  of  twenty-two 
feet,  after  which  it  lessened  for  a while,  and  then  parted  into 
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branches.  It  was  not  without  infinite  labour  that  I felled 
this  tree  : I was  twenty  days  hacking  and  hewing  at  it  at 
the  bottom,  I was  fourteen  more  getting  the  branches  and 
limbs  and  the  vast  spreading  head  of  it  cut  off,  which  I 
hacked  and  hewed  through  with  axe  and  hatchet  and  inex- 
pressible labour.  After  this  it  cost  me  a month  to  shape  it, 
and  dub  it  to  a proportion,  and  to  something  like  the  bottom 
of  a boat,  that  it  might  swim  upright,  as  it  ought  to  do.  It 
cost  me  near  three  months  more  to  clear  the  inside  and 
work  it  out,  so  as  to  make  an  exact  boat  of  it.  This  I did, 
indeed,  without  fire,  by  mere  mallet  and  chisel,  and  by  the 
dint  of  hard  labour,  till  I had  brought  it  to  a very  handsome 
Periagua,  and  big  enough  to  have  carried  twenty-six  men, 
and  consequently  big  enough  to  have  carried  me  and  all 
my  cargo. 

‘ When  I had  gone  through  this  work,  I was  extremely 
delighted  with  it  The  boat  was  really  much  bigger  than  I 
ever  saw  a canoe  or  Periagua,  that  was  made  of  one  tree,  in 
my  life.  Many  a weary  stroke  it  had  cost,  you  may  be  sure, 
and  there  remained  nothing  but  to  get  it  into  the  water ; 
and  had  I gotten  it  into  the  water,  I make  no  question  but 
I should  have  begun  the  maddest  voyage  and  the  most  un- 
likely to  be  performed  that  ever  was  undertaken. 

‘ But  all  my  devices  to  get  it  into  the  water  failed  me,  though 
they  cost  me  infinite  labour  too.  It  lay  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  water,  and  not  more ; but  the  first  incon- 
venience was,  it  was  uphill  towards  the  creek.  Well,  to 
take  away  this  discouragement,  I resolved  to  dig  into  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  so  make  a declivity.  This  I began, 
and  it  cost  me  a prodigious  deal  of  pains  ; but  who  grudge 
pains  that  have  their  deliverance  in  view  ? But  when  this 
was  worked  through,  and  this  difficulty  managed,  it  was  still 
much  the  same,  for  I could  no  more  stir  the  canoe  than  I 
could  the  other  boat. 
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‘ Then  I measured  the  distance  of  ground,  and  resolved 
to  cut  a dock  or  canal,  to  bring  the  water  up  to  the  canoe, 
seeing  I could  not  bring  the  canoe  down  to  the  water. 
Well,  I began  this  work,  and  when  I had  begun  to  enter  into 
it,  and  calculate  how  deep  it  was  to  be  dug,  how  broad,  how 
the  stuff  was  to  be  thrown  out,  I found  that  by  the  number 
of  hands  I had,  being  none  but  my  own,  it  must  have  been 
ten  or  twelve  years  before  I should  have  got  through  with 
it  j for  the  shore  lay  so  high,  that  at  the  upper  end  it  must 
have  been  at  least  twenty  feet  deep.  So,  at  length,  with 
great  reluctance,  I gave  this  attempt  over  also.  This  grieved 
me  heartily.’ 


LESSON  III. 

EXCHANGE. 

Division  of  labour,  though  so  valuable  an  aid  to  rapid  and 
effective  production,  could  not  be  pursued  in  practice  unless 
men  lived  under  such  circumstances  that  they  could  ex- 
change  the  goods  they  severally  make  with  each  other. 
Civilised  society,  with  (among  other  benefits)  a fair  amount 
of  security  and  of  general  trustworthiness,  admits  of  such 
exchange  taking  place.  The  baker  with  his  shelves  laden 
with  bread,  wishes  to  have  some  meat,  some  potatoes,  some 
butter  and  cheese,  and  some  articles  of  attire  or  of  domestic 
use ; but  he  produces  bread  only  because  he  knows  that 
others  want  that  commodity,  and  therefore  he  will  be  able  to 
exchange  his  bread  for  the  particular  things  that  he  himself 
most  desires  of  aU  other  labourers’  produce.  The  tailor 
makes  a number  of  coats,  not  because  he  wants  to  wear  them 
all  himself,  but  because  he  knows  that  he  can  so  exchange 
them  as  to  procure  for  himself  a supply  of  the  goods  he  does 
require.  So  with  all  capitalists  and  labourers.  They  produce 
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in  order  to  exchange  the  articles  which  they  produce,  and 
which  they  themselves  do  not  desire  to  use,  for  something 
produced  by  other  labourers  which  they  do  wish  to  possess. 

It  follows  that  when  a capitalist,  under  the  system  of 
division  of  labour,  decides  in  what  business  to  employ  his 
capital,  he  does  not  ask  himself,  ‘ What  do  I want  to  make 
for  myself?’  but  he  says,  ‘What  do  other  people  want  pro- 
duced ? ’ He  knows  that  if  he  makes  a commodity  which 
others  desire,  they  will  exchange  with  him  whatever  they 
make  for  the  equivalent  quantity  of  what  he  makes.  Thus, 
he  must  not  fix  his  thoughts  exclusively  upon  what  he  him- 
self requires  for  his  own  use,  but  upon  what  other  people  will 
desire  to  consume.  Nor  does  his  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances around  him  end  there.  He  must  ask,  also.  What 
do  people  desire  that  is  not  already  supplied  ? For  even  so 
necessary  an  article  as  bread  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
for  a capitalist  to  set  labourers  to  produce,  supposing  the 
people  who  had  anything  to  offer  in  exchange  were  already 
fully  supplied  with  bakers.  He  would  gain  more,  and  would 
also  be  more  useful  to  society,  by  producing  something  less 
universally  in  demand  but  of  which  there  was  not  so  large  a 
supply  in  proportion  to  the  demand — say,  for  instance, 
muslin  curtams  or  warm  carpets,  if  these  things  w'ere  most 
needed  to  be  supplied  in  greater  quantities  than  existed,  by 
those  who  could  give  an  equivalent  in  exchange.  The 
capacity  of  particular  capitalists  to  judge  rightly  as  regards 
these  matters  is  a part  of  the  special  skill  in  business  A\diich 
was  spoken  of  in  considering  one  element  of  profit— viz.  the 
wages  of  management. 

The  question  now  presents  itself ; How  is  the  exchange 
between  the  different  capitalists  and  labourers  to  be  effected? 
Take  the  case  of  the  master-tailor  who  has  made  a coat 
He  and  his  men  want  bread,  and  perhaps  the  baker  may 
want  a coat.  Well  and  good.  The  tailor  may  give  the  coat 
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in  exchange ; or,  as  it  is  termed,  may  barter  it  for  bread. 
But  the  bread  which  the  baker  could  make  in  the  time  that 
it  took  the  tailors  to  make  the  coat,  and  which  therefore  he 
must  give  (even  leaving  out  the  cost  of  the  material)  in  ex- 
change for  the  coat,  is  a far  greater  quantity  than  the  tailors 
could  themselves  eat  up  before  the  bread  would  be  spoiled. 
They  would  like,  however,  to  have  some  butter  to  put  on 
their  bread,  some  tea  or  coffee  to  wash  it  down  wth,  some 
meat  to  improve  their  diet.  Imagine  each  unhappy  tailor 
setting  forth  with  some  loaves  under  his  arm,  and  going  into 
the  several  butchers’  shops  asking,  ‘Will  you  take  some 
bread  ? ’ until  he  found  a butcher  who  was  willing  to  barter 
some  meat  for  some  bread!  Then  there  would  arise  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  how  much  bread  for  how  much  meat  ? 
It  would  be  difficult  enough  to  settle  how  many  loaves 
should  be  given  for  the,  coat  in  the  first  instance,  but  the 
decision  between  smaller  things  would  be  almost  impossible. 
After  some  bargaining,  the  terms  of  barter  between  the 
tailor  with  the  loaves  and  the  butcher  with  the  meat,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  settled.  But  how  if  his  wife  has  asked 
the  tailor  to  bring  her  in  a piece  of  tape,  or  a few  pins,  or  a 
little  scouring-paper  for  the  bright  things?  Is  it  likely  that 
he  can  exchange  bits  of  bread  for  these  articles  ? On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  he  to  do  if  he  must  lay  in  enough  tape 
or  pins  to  be  worth  a half-quartern  loaf?  And  how  is  it  to 
be  settled  how  many  pins  a loaf  is  worth  ? 

The  difficulty  is  still  greater  if  we  take  the  cases,  of  which 
there  are  very  many  in  a state  of  society  where  division  of 

labour  with  all  its  advantages  is  carried  out  to  a full  extent 

cases  in  which  a master  and  all  his  workmen  are  engaged  in 
making  only  a portion  of  an  article.  For  instance,  in  the 
production  of  a watch,  the  manufacturing  of  watch-cases  is 
quite  a distinct  business  from  the  making  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  watch.  It  would  be  simply  utterly  impossible  for  the 
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wants  of  men  employed  in  such  businesses  to  be  supplied 
by  means  of  barter. 

In  fact,  barter  can  only  be  used  in  a state  of  society 
very  little  above  savagery,  and  in  which  there  is  but  slight 
division  of  labour.  In  a more  advanced  state,  where  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  carried  out  at  all  fully,  there  must  be  some 
recognised  means  of  exchanging  articles  of  varying  value. 
That  means  is  found  in  the  use  of  coins — of  Money.  We  are 
now  about  to  study  the  subject  of  money  with  the  care 
which  its  importance  demands. 


LESSON  IV. 


MONEY. 


Money  is  a means,  or,  as  it  is  best  to  say,  a medium,  of  ex- 
chatige  between  the  producers  of  goods.  It  is  something 
which  they  are  all  agreed  to  take  from  one  another  in  ex- 
change for  their  goods;  not  because  they  want  the  money 
for  its  o^vn  sake,  but  because  they  know  that  they  can  obtain 
with  it  whatever  goods,  or  commodities,  or  ser\nces  they  do 
require.  Each  man  knows  that  all  others  will  be  ready  to 
take  money  in  exchange  for  what  they  have  to  dispose  of, 
and  he  is  therefore  willing  to  take  money  for  whatever  he 
himself  has  to  offer. 

But  money  is  of  use  in  another  way  besides  this  one. 
It  is  a means  of  expressing  easily  and  exactly,  or,  as  we  may 
say,  of  measuring  the  value  of  any  commodity. 

The  word  value  is  commonly  used  in  hvo  senses.  It  is 
understood  to  mean  either  what  can  be  got  for  a thing  (in 
other  words,  what  a thing  is  worth),  or  the  use  of  any  sort 
which  a thing  is  to  its  possessor.  Value  in  social  economy 
means  always  what  the  particular  commodity  can  be  ex- 
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in  all  forms.  How  could  we  get  an  idea  of  what  was  meant 
by  saying  that  the  value  of  a horse  was  so  many’millions  of 
pins,  or  so  many  pounds  of  lead,  or  so  many  hundred- 
weights of  cherries  ? But  when  we  hear  that  a particular 
horse  is  worth  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  a hundred  pounds,  we  get 
an  idea  at  once  of  the  worth  of  the  animal,  which  we  can 
compare  with  the  value  of  anything  else  that  we  wish. 

A special  word  is  used  to  denote  the  value  of  goods  as 
measured  in  money.  The  word  is  price.  By  price,  we 
mean  the  amount  of  money  required  to  obtain  the  goods  in 
question.  When  w’e  have  been  told  the  price  of  anything, 
we  have  a very  near  idea  of  its  value  ; in  just  the  same  way 
that  we  get  a near  idea  of  a distance  when  we  are  told  how 
many  yards  it  is,  or  of  a weight  when  we  know  how  many 
ounces  there  are  of  it. 

Money  is  not  necessarily  in  the  form  in  which  everybody 
knows  it  in  this  country,  viz.  in  the  form  of  coins.  ‘Furs 
have  been  employed  as  money  in  some  countries,  cattle  in 
others,  in  Chinese  Tartary  cubes  of  tea  pressed  together, 
the  shells  called  cowries  on  the  coast  of  Western  Africa,  ana 
in  Abyssinia  at  this  day  blocks  of  rock-salt.’  All  that  is 
required  is  that  there  should  be  a general  agreement  among 
producers  to  receive  a certain  thing  as  a medium  of  exchange 
and  a measure  of  value ; that  thing,  however,  must  of 
course  be  more  or  less  scarce  and  difficult  to  get.  Pebbles 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  could  not  be  money,  for  anybody 
could  pick  them  up  ; but  pebbles  of  a fixed  and  particular 
size,  colour,  and  weight,  might  conceivably  be  used  as 
money.  It  might  be  universally  agreed  to  fix  a certain 
size,  colour,  and  shape  of  stone  as  the  standard  measure  of 
value,  and  other  stones  would  be  of  value  as  they  approached 
that  fixed  standard.  A yard  measure  is  fixed  in  this  arbi- 
trary way,  and  inches  and  feet  are  of  so  much  less  length, 
while  furlongs  and  miles  are  multiples  of  the  standard.  So 
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a pound  is  an  arbitrary  fixed  weight,  and  drachms  and 
ounces  are  its  divided  parts ; while  hundredweights  and 
tons  are  its  multiples.  In  money,  the  standard  of  value 
could  be  thus  fixed  in  any  other  scarce  things  besides  those 
three  ‘precious  metals,’ gold,  silver,  and  copper;  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  are  used  in  all  civilised  countries  now 
for  money.  But  the  very  fact  that  these  metals  are  uni- 
versally employed  as  the  medium  of  exchange  and  the 
measure  of  value  is  sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  student  that 
they  must  possess  some  special  advantages  as  money.  What 
those  advantages  are  we  must  presently  find  out. 


LESSON  V. 

THE  COINAGE. 

Gold  and  silver  were  early  in  civilised  history  adopted  as 
the  materials  from  which  to  make  the  measure  of  value 
and  the  medium  of  exchange.  In  any  museum  may  be 
seen  coins  made  of  these  metals,  which,  having  been  buried 
or  otherwise  preserved,  have  survived  the  passage  of 
centuries.  j 

The  points  which  have  commended  the  precious  metals 
to  mankind  as  the  materials  from  which  to  make  the  medium 
of  exchange  have  been  chiefly  the  following  ; — 

I.  They  are  divisible  without  diminution  of  value ; i.e. 
they  can  be  separated  into  small  portions  without  their 
value  being  lessened  permanently  by  such  separation.  If 
gold  is  required  in  a mass  at  any  time,  it  is  at  once  made 
in  that  form  by  melting  together  a number  of  gold  coins. 

Some  other  objects,  such  as  precious  stones,  might  be 
divided  into  fractional  parts  equally  well  with  the  precious 
metals ; but  their  value  would  be  diminished  by  division 
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thus,  for  small  pieces  of  gems  are  not  nearly  so  valuable  as 
large  ones.  This  is  not  the  case  with  gold  and  silver,  which 
can  be  divided  and  reunited  at  pleasure. 

2.  They  are  lasting.  Except  for  the  wear  and  tear  con- 
sequent upon  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  gold  and  silver 
are  almost  unaltered  by  prolonged  use.  They  will  also  bear 
to  be  stored  away,  and  hoarded  up,  without  damage  to 
their  value.  One  of  the  great  beauties  and  advantages  of 
gold  for  every  purpose  that  it  is  ever  used  for,  is  that  it  is 
not  eaten  away  or  injured  by  even  chemical  action.  Silver 
is  not  quite  so  unalterable,  but  it  likewise  possesses  the 
power  of  resisting  change  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

3.  The  precious  metals  have  a value  of  their  own.  If 
they  were  not  used  for  coin,  all  that  there  is  of  them  in  the 
world  would  be  gladly  laid  hold  of  for  purposes  of  use  and 
ornamentation.  Thus,  they  would  have  a value  as  materials 
for  forks  and  fruit  knives,  for  ‘ plate  ’ of  all  kinds,  for  the 
adornment  ot  the  house  and  the  person,  even  though  there 
were  no  demand  for  them  to  make  into  coin.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  it  is  necessary  that  whatever  is  used  as 
money  should  be  scarce.  The  precious  metals  are  scarce, 
and  their  value  is  high  as  compared  to  their  bulk  and 
weight ; for  instance,  comparatively  small  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver  are  worth  a great  weight  of  iron,  lead,  &c.  Again, 
their  quantity  is  not  liable  to  sudden  and  great  increase  by 
accidental  and  unforeseen  circumstances.  This  is  piamiy 
an  advantage  ; the  less  the  fluctuation  in  value  of  whatever 
is  itself  the  standard  of  value,  the  better  we  can  measure  all 
other  values  by  it.  The  two  points  mentioned  in  this  para- 
graph will  be  considered  again  at  greater  length  further  on. 

The  advantages,  therefore,  of  gold  especially,  and  in  a 
less  degree  of  silver,  as  the  material  for  money  are  divisi- 
bility, durability,  and  fixity  of  value. 

Neither  the  purity  nor  the  weight  of  a lump  of  gold  can 
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be  readily  ascertained  by  mere  inspection.  Before  we  could 
tell  the  value  of  any  given  piece  of  gold  we  should  have  to 
weigh  it  with  scales,  and  submit  it  to  various  tests  {assay  it, 
this  latter  process  is  properly  called).  Clearly  it  would  be 
almost  as  much  trouble  for  us  to  do  this  with  bits  of  gold 
every  time  we  made  a small  purchase  as  it  would  be  to  do 
altogether  without  money.  This  difficulty  is  surmounted 
by  the  Government  undertaking  to  examine,  or  assay,  all 
gold  which  is  offered  to  it,  and  to  separate  it  into  pieces  of 
a fixed  purity  and  weight.  Upon  these  pieces  Government 
puts  a certain  stamp,  so  that  everybody  may  know  at  a 
glance  that  the  pieces  have  been  tested  and  weighed,  and 
are  of  a certain  purity  and  heaviness.  This  process  of 
weighing  out,  testing,  and  stamping,  is  called  coining,  and 
the  pieces  thus  prepared  are  corns. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  two  gold  coins  now  used 
in  this  country  : the  sovereign  and  the  half-sovereign. 
These  are  prepared  by  the  Government  free  of  cost  to  the 
owner  of  the  gold,  at  an  establishment  named  the  Mint. 
Any  person  is  entitled  to  take  a lump  of  gold,  or  bullion,  as 
It  IS  called,  to  the  Mint,  and  to  have  it  returned  to  him, 
without  diminution  or  charge,  in  the  shape  of  coins.  The 
coining,  of  course,  costs  something ; the  labourers  engaged 
in  this  work,  as  in  every  other,  must  be  paid  the  wages  of 
their  service  at  the  rate  which  their  labour  and  skill  would 
command  in  any  other  occupation.  But  it  is  found  simplest 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Mint  to  be  borne  at  once  by  the 
State.  Practically,  no  difference  to  anybody  is  made  by 
this  arrangement.  For  if  the  expenses  of  coining  were 
charged  to  the  owner  of  each  lump  of  gold,  that  owner 
would  want  a correspondingly  higher  price  for  his  gold  after 
than  he  would  before  coinage.  Money  would  be,  therefore, 
worth  more  than  bullion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody 
would  take  bullion  to  be  coined  unless  he  could  get  as 
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much  more  for  it  in  the  shape  of  coin  than  he  could  in  the 
shape  of  bullion,  as  to  cover  the  amount  which  he  had  to 
pay  for  the  coinage.  Thus,  everybody  who  used  money — 
that  is,  all  of  us,  in  our  degree — would  have  to  pay  for  the 
coining  in  that  case,  just  as  we  now  do  in  our  taxes, 
j A Government  could  not  make  a profit  out  of  coining,  for 

directly  the  Mint  began  to  charge  more  for  assaying  and 
stamping  the  money  than  the  labour  was  worth,  other  coiners 
would  spring  up  to  produce  good  coin  out  of  bullion  at  a 
j profit ; and  if  the  law  forbade  anybody  to  coin  but  the 

Mint,  the  result  (if  profit  were  to  be  earned  by  disobeying 
the  law)  would  be  simply  that  people  would  make  illicit 
j coin  in  secret  instead  of  openly.  The  higher  the  profit 

I which  the  law  might  fix  upon  coining  as  a monopoly  of  the 

I Government  Mint,  the  more  sure  we  might  be  that  secret 

coiners  would  manage  to  secure  some  of  that  profit.  But 
at  present,  as  the  coining  is  done  for  nothing,  a certain 
weight  in  bullion  is  exactly  equal  in  value  to  the  number  of 
sovereigns  into  which  it  will  be  coined ; and  therefore  any 
other  coiners  than  the  Mint  ones  would  lose  instead  of 
profiting  by  their  industry. 

In  the  last  paragraph  we  have,  of  course,  in  speaking  of 
‘coiners,’  meant  persons  who  would  honestly  assay  and 
weigh  the  bullion,  and  stamp  it  with  a fac-simile  of  the 
Mint  stamp,  turning  out  coins  as  good  as  those  of  the  Mint 
itself.  But  at  present  dishonest  persons  are  found  some- 
times to  make  coins  of  cheaper  metals,  and  stamp  them 
with  a forgery  of  the  Mint  stamp,  and  issue  them  as  pre- 
tended, or  counterfeit,  gold  or  silver  coins.  These  people, 
who  are  meant  generally  when  coiners  are  spoken  of  now-a- 
days,  are,  of  course,  simply  thieves  and  swindlers,  and  must 
be  punished  and  reprobated  for  the  mischief  which  they  do 
to  honest  and  industrious  members  of  society.  Young 
persons  must  as  early  as  possible  make  themselves  familiar 
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with  the  appearance  and  the  ‘ ring  ’ of  true  money,  so  as 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the  base  or  imitation  coin. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  our  coins,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  are  mixed  with  other  metals,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
alloyed  in  coining.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  to  become 
harder  and  more  durable  by  being  mixed  while  melted  with 
a small  proportion  of  copper  j while  pence  and  halfpence 
> formed  of  bronze,  that  is,  of  copper  alloyed  with  tin,  the 

mixture  making  coins  that  are  less  cumbrous  than  pure  copper 
ones,  and  that  have  the  further  advantages  of  not  smelling  so 
unpleasantly  as  copper,  and  of  not  getting  so  easily  green 
and  foul  with  verdigris,  under  the  chemical  change  worked 
upon  pure  copper  by  the  atmosphere  and  damp. 


i:  LESSON  VI. 

HOW  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  AFFECT  VALUE. 

^ It  must  be  noticed  that  the  %liie  of  Money  is  not  fixed  at 

^ the  Mint.  Let  us  remember  always  that  we  mean  by  value 

j what  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  article  in  question, 

j Now  we  know  quite  well  that  we  are  not  compelled  by  law 

1 1 to  exchanp  anything  whatever  that  we  possess  for  anything 

else  that  is  offered  to  us.  When  we  make  an  exchange,  we 
do  so  because  we  believe  that  we  shall  prefer  to  have  ’ the 
I thing  which  we  are  to  obtain  rather  than  the  thing  that  we 

have.  It  depends  upon  ourselves  to  decide  whether  the 
value  put  upon  a commodity  by  its  seller  is  a value  which 
we  will  accept  or  not— in  other  words,  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  give  or  not  to  give  in  exchange  for  any  goods  what 
their  owner  asks.  This  matter  of  fixing  the  value  is  left  by 
the  law  between  buyer  and  seller ; and  the  value  of  money 
is  no  more  fixed  law  than  is  that  of  anything  else.  All  that 
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the  Mint  stamp  does,  or  is  intended  to  do,  is  to  assure  us  that 
we  have  a certain  weight  and  purity  of  gold  in  the  coins 
called  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  or  of  silver  in  those 
called  half-crown,  florin,  shilling,  sixpence,  &c.  But  there 
is  no  sort  of  law  to  compel  a countess  to  pay  away  five 
sovereigns  in  exchange  for  a bonnet,  or  a great  landowner 
to  give  one  thousand  sovereigns  in  exchange  for  a heifer  of 
famous  breed  ; it  is  not  the  law  which  says  that  Mary  the 
cook  shall  get  a bonnet  for  herself  at  one-sixth  of  the  price 
paid  by  her  mistress,  or  that  the  small  farmer  shall  secure  a 
very  good  useful  cow  for  one-twentieth  of  the  number  of 
sovereigns  paid  for  the  highly-bred  one  by  his  landlord.  The 
law  fixes  neither  values  nor  prices — neither  the  goods  nor 
the  money  that  shall  be  given  and  taken  in  exchange  ; the 
value  of  money  (i.e.  what  you  can  get  in  exchange  for  it)  is 
fixed,  like  the  value  of  everything  else,  by  the  free  action  of 
social  anangements,  and  we  shall  now  study  what  fixes 
values  in  general. 

Values  in  the  market  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
commodities  offered  for  sale,  compared  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  wish  to  possess  them  and  who  have  other  com- 
modities (or  money)  to  offer  in  exchange  for  them.  The 
quantity  of  any  sort  of  goods  that  there  are  to  dispose  of 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  supply  3 the  quantity  of  goods 
of  another  sort  (coins  included),  the  owners  of  w’hich  are 
willing  to  exchange  them  for  the  goods  on  supply,  make 
what  is  called  the  demand. 

We  are  already  familiarised  to  some  extent  with  these 
words,  and  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  by  our  study  of 
wages.  We  saw  then  that  the  labourers  seeking  work  con- 
stitute the  supply  of  labour,  and  the  wages  which  employers 
have  to  offer  the  demand  for  labour.  We  studied,  too,  the 
action  upon  the  price  of  labour  of  the  competition  between 
workmen  for  the  best  wages  and  the  pleasantest  employ- 
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merits,  and  between  masters  for  the  workmen  who  will  pro- 

duce  most  in  proportion  to  their  wages.  The  ideas  with 

which  we  thus  become  familiar  in  treating  of  the  value  of 

labour  we  must  now  apply  to  considering  the  values  of 
all  goods  and  commodities. 

Suppose  the  qiontity  of  any  commodity  at  market  were  to 
be  suddenly  doubled.  Let  us  say,  for  illustration,  that  ten 

=‘htwberries  were  brought  to  Covent 
Garden  Market,  where  there  were  only  five  thousand  the 
day  before.  We  are  now  sufhciently  instracted  about  money 
to  realise  and  to  remember  that  it  is  only  a medium  of 
exchange  and  a measure  of  value,  so  that  in  exchanging  any 
comm^ines  of  a given  value  for  others,  the  money  passes 
instead  of  the  goods  simply  because  it  is  more  convenient, 
and  not  because  it  makes  any  practical  difference  in  the  ex- 
change value.  Keeping  this  in  view,  we  may  now  speak  of 
the  effects  upon  the  market  value  of  the  sriawberries,  in  the 
case  supposed  above,  in  money.  Suppose,  now,  that  one 
hundred  dealers  were  laying  in  their  store  for  the  day’s  dis- 
tribution. Some  of  these,  of  course,  would  take  more  than 
others  according  to  the  size  of  the  market  they  were  going 
to  sell  again  in.  Each  has  to  supply  the  number  of  his 
usual  customers  and  their  usual  requirements,  which  make 
up  *e  demand  to  him.  But  for  the  purpose  of  our  Ulus- 
tratlon  we  will  suppose  that  each  of  the  one  hundred  Covent 
Garden  buyers  had  taken  fifty  baskets  at  one  shilling  each 
e ay  e ore,  and  had  found  this  supply  just  equal  the 
demand  for  strawberries  made  by  his  customers.  To-day 
there  are  twice  as  many  baskets  to  be  had,  but  the  several 
purchasers  will  not  take  one  hundred  baskets  at  a shillmf, 

each,  because  they  know  that  they  can  only  sell  about  fifty 
at  that  price.  ■' 

mat,  then,  will  happen  ? The  market-gardeners  who 
are  offenng  the  strawberries  for  sale  will,  at  first,  ask  as 
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much  for  them  as  they  did  yesterday ; but  they  will  soon 
find  out  that  there  is  not  a demand  for  all  their  strawberries 
at  that  price.  Each  gardener  is  anxious  not  to  have  nearly 
half  his  stock  left  on  his  hands,  and  so  they  begin  to  reduce 
their  price — in  other  words,  the  supply  being  greater  than 
the  demand,  the  value  is  lowered ; each  gardener  tries  to 
induce  buyers  to  purchase  of  him  by  bringing  down  his  price 
to  a trifle  below  that  of  his  neighbours.  The  buyers  on  their 
side  soon  see  that  the  supply  is  larger  than  it  was  yesterday, 
and  therefore  they  know  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  seek 
about  in  the  market  for  the  seller  who  will  take  a lower 
price  than  ^yesterday’s  for  his  goods  to  get  them  oflf  his 
hands.  So,  by  the  free  action  of  buyer  and  seller,  the  one 
trying  to  pay  as  little  and  the  other  to  get  as  much  as  he 
can,  a reduction  in  the  price  is  brought  about,  until  supply 
and  demand  again  balance  one  another. 

It  must  be  noted  that  neither  supply  nor  demand  is  a 
fixed  quantity.  More  goods  may  be  brought  to  market  at 
any  time  to  increase  the  supply ; and  on  the  side  of  demand 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  demand  (as  a rule)  increases 
with  every  decrease  of  price.  Let  us  take  strawberries  again 
for  our  example.  We  all  know  that  some  of  us  who  cannot 
aflbrd  to  pay  a shilling  a pound  for  strawberries  will  be  able 
to  take  them  at  ninepence,  and  a yet  larger  number  of  us 
can  have  them  when  they  are  only  sixpence,  while  when 
they  descend  to  fourpence  they  are  seen  on  the  coster- 
monger’s barrow  in  the  poorest  neighbourhoods.  This 
means  that  the  demand  has  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
lowering  of  price  following  on  an  abundant  supply.  Exactly 
how  far  prices  must  be  reduced  to  make  the  demand  and 
supply  equal  to  one  another,  in  any  given  case,  can  only  be 
found  out  by  free  competition  in  the  open  market — that  is, 
by  letting  sellers  (each  trying  to  obtain  the  highest  price  he 
can)  and  buyers  (each  seeking  to  get  what  he  needs  at  the 
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lowest  possible  price)  make  their  own  bargains  with  each 
other.  In  our  typical  case  of  the  strawberries,  for  instance, 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  price  would  drop  one-half 
because  the  quantity  at  market  was  doubled.  It  is  probable 
that  a reduction  of  merely  two  or  three  pence  off  the  shilling 
on  each  basket  would  be  enough  to  tempt  a sufficient  number 
of  people  to  buy  (who  would  not  have  bought  at  a shilling), 
to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  extra  number. 

The  contrary  case  to  the  one  we  have  supposed  is,  of 
course,  entirely  similar.  If  there  were  only  three  thousand 
baskets  of  strawberries  at  market  to-day,  and  there  were 
buyers  demanding  five  thousand  at  a shilling  each,  the  sellers 
would  find  their  stocks  going  off  so  fast  that  they  would 
raise  the  price  ; and  the  buyers  would  each  be  so  anxious 
not  to  be  left  without  any  strawberries  that  they  would  rise  in 
their  offers  for  them,  only  stopping  in  the  competition  to  get 
them  when  they  thought  the  price  had  so  risen  as  to  be 
beyond  the  amount  of  their  customers’  demands,  at  the 
increased  price. 

There  are,  of  course,  limits  to  this  ‘ fluctuation  ’ of  value 
with  supply  and  demand.  Strawberries  are  never  sold  at  a 
halfpenny  a pound,  nor  at  five  sovereigns.  The  way  in 
which  this  limit  is  fixed  we  have  glanced  at  previously  ; but 
we  will  study  it  more  fully  in  our  next  lesson. 


LESSON  VII. 

HOW  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AFFECTS  VALUE. 

The  differences  in  value  between  different  articles  cannot  be 
wholly  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  Supply  and  Demand. 
A pin  is  a very  useful  thing,  and  the  demand  for  pins  is  very 
greatj  if  we  had  to  pay  a penny  each  for  pins,  we  should 
buy  fewer  of  them,  and  we  should  take  more  care  of  them. 
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but  we  should  all  buy  some  : what  is  it  that  prevents  pins 
from  being  a penny  each  ? The  supply  is  too  great,  you 
say  ? True,  but  the  question  is  why  the  supply  is  so  large  ? 
Needles  are  a great  deal  dearer  than  pins.  Let  us  ask  why 
there  is  not  as  large  a supply  of  needles  as  of  pins,  so  that 
they  might  be  as  cheap  ? \\Tiy,  again,  is  a metal  teaspoon 
so  much  dearer  than  a pin?  Do  I hear  somebody  say  that 
it  is  because  it  is  bigger?  That  will  not  do,  for  a very  small 
gold  breast-pin  will  cost  you  as  much  as  three  dozen  metal 
spoons.  That  is  because  the  gold  of  the  one  is  dearer  than 
the  lead  and  tin  of  the  other,  you  say.  Now,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  point : Why  is  gold  dearer  than  tin  ? 

The  answer  has  been  foreshadowed  in  the  Lessons  on 
Profits.  We  there  saw  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  employer 
of  labour  to  continue  permanently  to  make  a larger  profit 
than  other  employers  of  equal  ability  as  directors  of  capital: 
setting  aside,  of  course,  the  few  exceptional  cases  in  which 
some  secret  or  patent  is  employed  in  the  production,  and 
known  to  one  or  two  persons  only.  Speaking  of  business  as 
a whole,  we  saw  that  capital  is  quickly  moved  into  the  chan- 
nels where  it  can  be  employed  at  most  profit ; that  the  sharp 
eye  of  the  skilful  capitalist  watches  for  every  opportunity  of 
increasing  his  gains.  We  saw,  too,  that  the  employers  en- 
gaged in  any  sort  of  production  reduce  their  own  gains 
inevitably  by  the  very  act  of  seeking  to  increase  them  for 
in  drawing  more  capital  to  themselves  to  increase  their  profit 
they  reduce  the  undue  proportion  of  that  profit  by  increasing 

the  supply  of  their  commodity. 

This  tendency  of  profits  to  an  equality  in  every  business 

this  inevitable  tendency,  which  no  efforts  of  individual 

capitalists  or  of  capitalists  as  a whole  can  permanently 

(jefeat gives  us  the  clue  to  the  differences  in  values.  Since 

the  profits  and  the  wages  of  labour  in  each  employment 
must  correspond,  in  the  way  we  have  studied,  to  the  rates 
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in  all  others,  it  is  clear  that  the  values  of  all^articles  pro- 
duced will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amoiifit  of  capital  yielding 
the  average  profits  upon  capital  and  the  wages  at  the  average 
rate  which  together  are  required  to  produce  the  articles.  In 
other  words,  the  value  of  anything  must  depend  in  the  first 
instance  upon  the  cost  of  its  production.  If  the  value  of  any 
article  in  the  market  were  greater  than  the  value  of  other 
articles  which  took  as  much  capital  and  as  much  and  as 
skilful  labour  to  produce  them,  then  it  would  soon  be 
seen  that  the  workmen  and  the  masters  in  that  trade  were 
getting  higher  wages  and  profits  than  other  equally  skilled 
workmen  and  capitalists ; and  labour  and  capital  would  flow 
towards  that  trade  till  the  wages  and  profits  were  equalised 
in  the  natural  and  customary  way.  Thus,  the  value  of  a thing 
must  conform  in  the  long  run  with  the  cost  of  its  production. 

The  market  value,  then — i.e.  the  value  from  day  to  day 
— fluctuates  with  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  day;  but 
the  supply  of  any  article  depends  upon  the  calculation  of 
capitalists,  what  the  demand  will  be  for  that  article  at  a 
value  which  will  cover  the  cost  of  its  productio7i.  When  the 
capitalist  is  deciding  how  to  use  his  capital,  and  what  work 
to  set  the  labourers  whom  he  is  able  to  employ  to  do,  he 
calculates,  not  the  fluctuations  of  value  from  day  to  day,  but 
the  value  as  extending  over  a reasonable  number  of  weeks 
or  months  or  years — the  average  value.  If  this  average  value 
leaves  him  a fair  average  profit  upon  the  cost  of  production, 
it  is  all  right.  It  does  not  matter  to  the  strawberry  grower 
that  one  day  the  fruit  sells  at  sixpence  and  another  day  at 
ninepence  a pound,  if  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  average 
value  of  all  that  he  produced  has  been  enough  to  give  him 
the  average  profit  upon  his  capital,  and  to  replace  the  rent 
and  wages  he  has  paid  out  of  his  capital. 

Market  values,  then,  depend  upon  supply  and  demand — 
average  values  upon  the  cost  of  production. 
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A principal  portion  of  the  mental  labour  of  an  employer 
is  given  to  foreseeing  and  calculating  probable  future  values. 
If  he  rightly  judges  what  demand  there  will  be  in  the  future 
for  the  article  he  is  to  supply,  at  the  price  which  it  must 
bear  to  conform  to  the  cost  of  production,  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful. If  he  errs  in  this  calculation,  and  produces  too 

I great  a supply,  so  that  he  must  either  have  his  capital  lying 

idle  for  a time  or  else  take  a lower  value  for  the  goods  than 
the  cost  of  their  production,  he  will  lose  his  capital  and  will 
fail  in  his  business,  and  so  injure’ himself  and  his  workmen 
alike.  Foresight,  judgment,  and  caution,  are  thus  demanded 
of  every  one  who  would  undertake  the  responsible  duties  of 
an  employer. 

f 

I 

■ LESSON  VIII. 

I. 

I THE  VALUE  OF  MONEY. 

The  value  of  money — the  quantity  of  other  goods  which 
can  be  had  in  exchange  for  a given  quantity  of  money — as 
before  remarked,  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  Mint  stamp. 
The  value  of  money  depends,  like  that  of  other  commo- 
dities, upon  the  demand  and  supply  at  the  moment,  and 
upon  the  cost  of  production  in  the  long  run. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  facts  for  us  to  realise, 
among  all  that  we  have  to  consider.  It  seems  so  absurd  to 
talk  about  the  demand  for  money  ! Do  not  we  all  want  as 
much  of  it  as  ever  we  can  get  ? But  the  reply  is,  that  by 
demand  we  do  not  mean  the  mere  wish  to  possess,  but  the 
wish  together  with  the  possession  of  something  to  offer  in 
exchange. 

It  is  so  important  to  have  clear  views  upon  this  point, 
. that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  it  a little  special  consideration. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  this  time  the  student  is  sufficiently  prac- 
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value  to  gold  ones.  If  we  could  be  compelled  to  take  silver  I 

to  any  amount,  then  two  sovereigns  might  easily  become  of  ! 

more  value  than  forty  shillings  if  silver  became  cheaper  in  | 

proportion  than  gold ; but  as  a debt  of  forty-one  shillings  } 

can  always  be  claimed  in  the  shape  of  two  sovereigns  and  a I 

shilling,  clearly  the  silver  is  only  valued  as  a fixed  part  of  i 

the  pound — that  is  to  say,  the  sovereign  is  the  standard  of  | 

value.  j 

We  may  now  begin  to  realise  that  the  value  of  money  is  i 

fixed  by  tJie  amount  of  other  goods  that  people  will  give  for 
gold',  that  is,  by  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  it.  All 
the  gold  there  is  in  this  country  has  been  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  other  goods.  There  are  no  gold-mines  in  Eng- 
land. In  other  countries  of  the  world,  capitalists  and 
labourers  have  dug  gold  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  have  sent 
it  over  here  to  exchange  it  for  our  manufactures.  The  quan- 
tity of  capital  and  labour  engaged  in  gold-mining  has  de- 
pended upon  the  quantity  of  wealth  that  could  be  got  in 
exchange  for  gold,  by  comparison  with  that  which  might  have 
been  got  with  equivalent  labour  and  capital  in  other  employ- 
ments. The  value  of  gold — that  is,  the  value  of  money — is, 
therefore,  regulated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  value  of 
strawberries,  and  of  pins,  and  of  every  other  commodity. 

In  order  to  get  this  idea  of  the  value  of  money  clearly 
before  us,  we  must  always  remember  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  demand  for  any  sort  of  goods,  we  do  not  mean  the  mere 
desire  to  have  them,  but  the  desire  combined  with  the  pos- 
session of  something  to  exchange  for  what  we  wish  to  get. 

Thus  the  value  of  money  depends  upon  what  people  are 
willing  to  give  for  gold  in  the  shape  of  bullion — i.e.  pure  gold 
in  the  lump,  or  uncoined. 

The  value  of  gold  fluctuates  (changes  up  and  down)  but  I 

little.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  supply  of  it  is  rarely, 
almost  never,  suddenly  increased.  The  discovery  of  gold-  '* 
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tised  in  the  use  of  words  with  precision,  and  in  digging  near 
the  roots  of  the  facts  of  social  every-day  life,  to  be  able  to 
enter  upon  a brief  consideration  of  the  value  of  money  with 
advantage.  The  subject  of  the  currency  (a  name  given  to 
the  medium  of  exchange  from  a Latin  word  meaning  ‘ to 
run  round,’  because  money  circulates  from  hand  to  hand)  is 
involved  in  a good  deal  of  confusion  by  careless  use  of  lan- 
guage; but  this  confusion  can  be  easily  avoided  by  our 
having  precise  terms  for  precise  meanings,  and  never  using 
a word  in  two  senses. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that  we  do  not  desire 
money  for  its  own  sake.  We  wish  for  coins  because  with 
them  we  can  obtain  any  other  sort  of  wealth.  Money 
is  wealth,  but  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  whole  of 
wealth.  It  is  desired  by  everybody,  not  as  wealth  in  itself, 
for  many  of  us  could  be  quite  happy— supposing  gold  were 
not  the  medium  of  exchange — if  we  had  not  a gold  ornament 
or  anything  else  made  of  gold ; but  it  is  always  desirable  to 
all  of  us  as  a means  of  obtaining  whatever  else  we  need. 
That  is  to  say,  coin  is  desirable,  not  for  its  own  usefulness, 
but  simply  as  representing  the  value  of  our  exchangeable  wealth. 
The  week’s  wages  represent  what  we  have  made  in  the 
week’s  work ; and  we  simply  take  away  money  instead  of 
goods,  because  money  is  (as  already  seen)  more  convenient. 

When  w'e  talk  about  the  value  of  money,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  know  that  the  standard  of  the  value  of  money  in 
this  country  is  the  sovereign.  The  other  coins  used  are  only 
counted  as  parts  of  a sovereign.  This  is  secured  by  a law 
which  says  that  no  sum  of  money  over  two  pounds  sterling 
need  be  taken  by  a creditor  from  a debtor  in  silver  coins  ; 
in  other  words,  silver  is  not  a ‘ legal  tender  ’ for  more  than 
tw’o  sovereigns.  Thus,  nobody  is  compelled  to  take  silver 
unless  to  do  so  is  most  convenient  to  him ; and  this  secures 
that  silver  coins  shall  always  be  of  the  same  proportional 
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mines  has  occasionally  produced  large  unexpected  supplies 
of  gold ; but  this,  of  course,  is  an  unusual  occurrence.  It 
is  this  stability  of  value  which  makes  gold  so  useful  as  the 
standard,  and  the  medium  of  exchange. 

4 

LESSON  IX. 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  PRICE. 

The  expressions  ‘ money  is  dear,’  ‘ money  is  cheap,’  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  course  of  a perusal  of  the  money 
articles  in  the  daily  papers.  These  phrases  might  mislead 
the  ignorant  into  supposing  that  the  value  of  gold  had 
fluctuated.  This  is  not,  however,  what  is  meant.  The 
term  ‘ money  ’ is  being  used  loosely  in  this  case  as  meaning 
capital.  When  you  hear  that  money  is  scarce  and  dear, 
what  is  meant  is  simply  that  there  is  very  little  unemployed 
capital  being  offered  on  loan,  and  that  therefore  those  who 
wish  to  borrow  capital  (which  is,  of  course,  generally  bor- 
rowed and  lent  in  the  form  of  money)  must  consent  to  pay 
a dear  rate  of  interest  on  it.  ‘ Money  is  cheap,’  on  the 
other  hand,  means  that  capital  on  loan  is  plentiful,  and 
therefore  borrowers  will  not  have  to  pay  a high  rate  of 
interest  to  obtain  the  loan  of  it  on  good  security.  This 
really  has  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  with  the  value  of  gold. 
That  which  has  changed  when  these  expressions  are  used  is 
the  rate  of  interest  on  capital. 

But,  although  gold  fluctuates  in  value  but  little,  prices,  or 
values  measured  in  gold,  vary  very  much.  It  is  worth  while 
for  us  to  consider  the  fluctuations  in  price  a little  at  length. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Lesson  VI.  that  the  price 
of  anything  fluctuates  according  to  the  relation  between  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  the  commodity  in  question.  It 
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I 

j is  really  only  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing,  to  add 

! that  the  commodities  which  vary  most  in  price  are  those  of 

I which  the  supply  is  most  uncertain.  Gold  is  not  fluctu- 

‘i  ating  in  price,  because  its  production  is^  rarely  quickened, 

I and  as  rarely  diminished,  suddenly.  Vegetable  products,  on 

I the  other  hand,  afford  an  illustration  of  a very  fluctuating 

I production.  The  supply  of  them,  therefore,  varies  greatly 

‘ while  the  demand  remains  little  altered, 

i:  A bad,  wet  season  causes  a poor  harvest  of  corn,  but 

I bread  is  so  essential  a portion  of  our  daily  food  that  the 

I demand  for  it  is  kept  up.  People  will,  if  necessary,  cease 

I to  purchase  many  articles  of  use  and  comfort,  in  order 

? that  they  may  continue  to  get  bread.  The  result  is  that 

I the  price  of  corn  becomes  high  after  a bad  harvest.  Even 

I children  can  usually  recall  some  fluctuations  in  the  price 

? of  bread  within  their  few  years’  experience.  An  average 

^ harvest  in  one  year  following  an  average  harvest  in  the  pre- 

! vious  year  will  not  alter  prices.  A bad  harvest,  however, 

I raises  prices,  so  that  an  average  harvest  the  next  year  would 

I lower  prices  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an  abundant  har- 

I vest  in  one  year  would  make  bread  very  cheap,  an  average 

[ harvest  the  following  year  would  raise  its  price. 

This  would  be  the  end  of  the  question  of  the  price  of 


corn  as  affected  by  harvests,  if  we  lived  on  the  corn  grown 
in  our  own  country  alone.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  A 
great  part  of  the  corn  made  into  bread  in  England  comes 
from  other  countries.  If  there  were  a bad  harvest  all  over 
the  world,  the  price  of  corn  would  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
scarcity  of  supply  as  compared  with  the  continued  demand  for 
bread.  If,  however,  while  England  had  a bad  harvest  there 
were  good  harvests  in  some  other  grain-producing  countries, 
as  is,  happily,  usually  the  case,  then  the  rise  in  prices  here 
would  lead  to  a larger  quantity  of  corn  being  imported  for  our 
use  than  would  have  been  sent  to  us  at  the  lower  price.  We 
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should  have  to  send  to  the  foreign  countries,  in  exchange  for 
that  food,  either  manufactured  goods  or  bullion.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  those  countries  would  have  to  pay  more  for  their 
bread  than  they  would  have  done  had  we  not  needed  some  of 
their  corn,  and  drawn  it  over  to  us  by  paying  a higher  price. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  have  an  increased 
supply  of  other  goods,  in  consequence  of  their  getting  what 
we  send  over  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  corn.  Thus,  by 
free  trade  in  corn  between  our  own  and  foreign  countries 
we  are  saved  from  the  miseries  of  dearth  of  food  after  an 
English  bad  harvest,  and  the  people  of  the  foreign  countries 
from  which  we  buy  food  gain  increased  means  of  indulging 
in  the  comforts  of  life  and  of  extending  and  improving  their 
own  productive  power. 

Another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this 
matter  of  the  free  fluctuation  of  price  under  freedom  of 
trade  in  corn  is  this  : — Good  and  bad  harvests  do  not  burst 
upon  us  as  suddenly  as  a summer  storm  of  thunder.  There 
are  warning  signs,  and  often  bread  ^vill  ‘go  up’  some 
time  before  the  commencement  of  harvest,  because  corn 
dealers  believe  that  the  harvest  is  going  to  be  a scanty  one. 
This  rise  in  price  is  caused  by  the  corn-dealers  holding  back 
from  market  their  stocks  saved  from  the  previous  harvest,  be- 
cause they  feel  sure  that  the  supply  of  corn  will  be  scant  for 
months  to  come,  and  therefore  they  will  get  better  prices  a 
little  later  on  than  they  could  by  selling  at  once.  The  result 
of  this  feeling  among  a large  number  of  them  is,  that  the 
rise  takes  place  at  once  instead  of  after  the  harvest.  Some 
dealers  even  write  or  telegraph  abroad,  ordering  large  supplies 
from  thence  at  a price  which  is  above  the  market  rate  of  the 
moment,  but  which  they  expect  will  be  much  below  the 
price  to  which  corn  will  rise.  These  men  are  said  to  speculate ; 
that  is,  to  make  bargains  upon  their  own  judgment  of  what 
will  be  the  future  course  of  events.  If  they  judge  rightly. 


of  course  they  make  large  fortunes ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
i the  risk  to  them  is  great  that  they  may  misread  the  future, 

f and  so  may  lose  their  capital  by  having  to  sell,  after  all, 

cheaper  than  they  bought.  Meanwhile,  the  natural  ten- 
I dency  of  their  operations  is  to  raise  prices  beyond  what 

they  would  have  been  at  the  moment  without  such  specula- 
|f  tive  buying.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  result  of  this  to  the 

I community. 

I There  used  to  be  an  impression  that  these  sort  of  persons 

I did  great  mischief  to  everybody  but  themselves  by  their 

1 ‘ selfish  grasping,’  as  it  used  to  be  called.  Public  indignation 

1 has  been  sometimes  much  excited  against  them,  and  laws  have 

been  issued  to  check  their  operations.  But  if  we  consider 
1 the  question  calmly,  we  shall  find  that  in  this  case,  as  in 

I others,  it  is  best  for  the  community  to  let  enlightened  self- 

interest  and  free  competition  between  buyer  and  seller 
I work  without  any  interference  from  laws.  Whenever  there 

il  is  scarcity  of  food,  there  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  com- 

1 parative  privation.  When  our  supplies  from  nature  run 

[ short,  there  is  no  help  for  it — we  must  consume  less.  It  is 

as  though  we  were  on  board  a ship  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  provisioned  fully  for  a fortnight,  and  some  break- 
down occurred  in  the  machinery  of  the  engine,  so  that  the 
captain  foresaw  that  we  should  be  four  weeks  in  reaching 
port.  The  captain’s  duty  would  be  to  at  once  put  us  on 
half-allowance  ; we  should  be  uncomfortable,  but  we  should 
then  exist  till  we  could  obtain  more.  We  should  have  no 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  captain  if  he  permitted  us  to  go 
on  in  our  ignorance  eating  our  full  allowance  for  the  fort- 
night, using  all  our  rations  freely  or  even  wastefully,  and 
then  told  us  at  the  last  moment  that  he  had  no  more  food, 
and  we  must  starve.  Yet  this  action  of  the  captain  would 
be  comparable  to  that  of  a government  which  should 
attempt  to  forbid  speculations  in  com.  The  rise  of  price 
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which  is  caused  by  the  holding  back  of  the  stocks  when  a 
bad  harvest  is  expected,  is  like  piitting  the  nation  on  short 
allowance  to  prepare  for  the  scarcity.  As  the  price  rises, 
everybody  consumes  a little  less,  and  is  more  anxious  not  to, 
waste,  and  in  this  way  a saving  in  consumption  is  effected 
which  will  have  its  influence  in  lessening  the  pressure  of 
want  when  the  hard  times  come.  Thus,  speculation  in 
corn  causes  a.  slight  present,  but  saves  a much  greater  future^ 
amount  of  discomfort  and  pressure  upon  the  food-supply. 

^ A buyer  who  buys  at  a low  price  and  sells  at  a high 
price  simply  transfers  goods  from  a place  where  they  are 
not  much  wanted  to  a place  where  they  are  greatly  needed. 
He  thus  does  a service  to  the  community  in  the  act  of  earn- 
ing a profit  for  himself  by  his  mercantile  judgment  and 
vigilance.  He  who  buys  goods  when  they  are  plentiful  and 
stores  them  to  sell  when  they  are  scarce  is  even  more  useful. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  no  buyer  can  benefit  himself 
thus  without  also  serving  the  public,  for  he  cannot,  by  his 
action,  permanently  raise  prices.  If  an  abundant  harvest 
follow  where  the  corn  speculator  expected  a poor  one,  he 
will  have  to  sell  at  a lower  price  than  he  gave,  and  so  will 
lose  capital.  ^ The  business  being  so  risky,  it  will  only  be 

engaged  in  if  high  profits  are  to  be  expected  when  the 
forecast  does  prove  accurate. 

The  same  rules  that  we  have  studied  in  this  matter  of 
corn -buying  apply  to  all  variations  of  price.  The  profit  of 
the  manufacturer  or  seller  is  the  price  which  he  can  obtain 
above  the  price  he  gives,  or  above  the  cost  of  production  of 
t^he  goods.  The  seller,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  profit  for 
himself,  places  the  goods  in  the  hands  of  those  who  most 
want  them  by  obtaining  the  highest  market  price  he  can  for 
them  ; and  thus  the  interest  of  the  community  is  served  by 

the  free  fluctuation  of  prices,  in  the  open  competition  of 
the  market. 
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LESSON  X. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  CREDIT. 

The  oft-repeated  cautions  given  by  wise  and  thoughtful 
parents  and  teachers  to  the  young  against  ‘running  into 
debt,’  can  scarcely  be  too  often  emphasised.  The  young 
person  who  enters  life  firmly  resolved  to  keep  himself  free 
from  the  fatal  pressure  of  a load  of  debt  will  have  far  more 
chance  of  a prosperous  career  than  he  who  is  reckless  and 
thoughtless  on  the  matter.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  seen 
that  there  is  a form  of  borrowing  which  is  useful  equally  to 
the  borrower  and  to  the  lender — that  is,  when  a debt  is 
incurred,  upon  proper  security,  for  the  purpose  of  future 
production.  This  is  the  test  of  whether  borrowing  is  right 
or  not : whether  the  debt  is  to  be  applied  to  business  pur- 
poses j and  whether,  at  the  same  time,  the  person  incurring 
the  debt  is  capable  of  ensuring  its  safety  and  of  applying  it 
to  a productive  object.  Where  these  essentials  are  found. 
Credit  is  as  valuable  and  as  usual  a portion  of  ordinary 
business  arrangements  as  money  itself. 

Credit  as  a means  of  promoting  production  has  already 
passed  under  our  view.  We  are  now  about  to  consider 
credit  as  a means  of  facilitating  interchange,  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  perpetual  counting,  weighing,  and  conveying  to  and 
fro  of  heaps  of  coins. 

Whenever  a business  transaction  takes  place  without  the 
actual  and  immediate  passing  of  equal  values  of  goods 
or  money  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, credit  has  been  given  and  taken.  The  seller, 
or  the  buyer,  or  both,  show  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  the  intention  of  each  other  to  fulfil  the  bar- 
gain. Now  the  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  business 
transactions  are  done  in  this  way.  It  has  been,  per- 
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haps,  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  student  that  con- 
sumption ought  not  to  take  place  upon  credit.  But  the 
interchange  of  commodities,  ‘ business,’  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  IS  conducted  far  more  readily  and  economically  by 
means  of  trust  and  credit  than  it  could  be  by  the  intervention 
of  money  Two  parties  carry  on  their  dealings  practically 
just  as  they  would  do  by  the  aid  of  money.  Values  are 
measured  in  money  between  them-that  is  to  say  prices 
are  named— m just  the  same  way  as  though  the  money 
pas^d.  But  instead  of  the  coin  being  handed  from  A 

n .1.  ^ received  higher  values  from 

than  he  had  returned  to  B in  exchange,  and  then  B re- 
turning com  the  next  week,  when  the  balance  of  value  was 
on  the  other  side,  the  two  merchants  settle  up  once  a month 
or  once  a quarter  or  once  a year  as  they  may  agree  between 
them,  and  it  mil  very  likely  prove  that  only  a small  sum 
of  money  has  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  on  the  balance 
although  they  may  have  dealt  in  goods  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds  during  the  time  that  the  account 
was  open.  The  saving  of  time  and  trouble  which  there  has 
been,  and  the  lessening  in  the  cost  and  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  com,  by  means  of  this  wise  credit,  is  at  once  clear.  Tust 
as  the  use  of  money  has  enabled  a vast  amount  of  inter- 
change, and,  therefore,  of  division  of  labour,  to  take  place 
that  would  have  been  impossible  if  goods  had  had  to  be 
transmitted  from  buyer  to  seller  upon  every  transaction,  so 
the  use  of  credit  enables  much  more  interchange,  and  there- 
fore  more  division  of  labour,  to  take  place  than  could  occur 

had  a sum  of  money  to  be  employed  to  represent  the  value 
in  every  purchase  and  sale. 

To  reap  the  advantages  of  trading  by  credit,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a general  belief  among  men  in 
each  other's  honesty ; and  it  is  further  necessary  that  that 
belief  should  prove  to  be  well  founded.  If  a merchant  did 
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not  believe  that  another  was  honest,  he  would  not  trust 
him  ; and  if  engagements  made  upon  trust  were  not  gene- 
rally carried  out  honourably  and  faithfully,  the  use  of  credit 
would  lead  to  loss  and  failure  instead  of  to  advantage  and 
profit.  Two  lessons  are  clear  from  these  considerations. 

The  first  is,  that  credit  should  not  be  given  rashly.  A 
merchant  must  have  reasonable  ground  of  belief  that  a per- 
son with  whom  he  trades  upon  credit  has  the  means  to  meet 
those  possible  losses  in  business  which  no  caution  and  fore- 
sight can  always  prevent.  The  advantage  of  credit  depends 
largely  upon  the  fact  that  the  trader  need  not  possess  property 
of  his  own  to  the  whole  value  of  the  goods  in  which  he  deals. 
He  can  serve  as  the  medium  of  interchange  between  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  consumers  of  goods  more  economically  and 
largely  for  that  very  reason.  But  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
have  enough  capital  of  his  own  to  cover  all  loss  that  may 
reasonably  be  looked  for  as  possible  to  occur  upon  the 
balance  of  his  transactions  ; and  no  wise  merchant  will  give 
credit  without  some  assurance  that  the  person  whom  he 
trusts  has  this  necessary  capital. 

The  second  lesson  is  not  to  take  credit  rashly.  The  man 
who  risks  more  than  he  can  meet  if  his  balance  do  not  turn 
out  precisely  as  he  hopes  and  expects,  challenges  ruin  for 
himself ; but  he  does  worse  than  this,  for  he  diminishes,  by 
the  loss  which  he  causes  his  creditors  to  incur,  the  confi- 
dence in  each  other  upon  which  credit  rests.  Here,  as 
before,  we  see  that  ‘ Honesty  is  the  best  policy,’  and  that 
the  well-being  of  society  is  ultimately  secured  by  the  same 
upright,  thoughtful  course  of  conduct  which  is  best  for  the 
individual. 

Various  contrivances  to  render  the  use  of  credit  more 
easy,  and  safer,  are  in  use  in  all  civilised  countries.  We 
need  not  consider  them  at  very  full  length,  but  we  may  well 
gain  a slight  knowledge  of  them,  because,  in  a way  that 
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Will  be  presently  seen,  persons  of  very  small  means,  and 
even  children,  may  have  a share  in  carrying  out  these  useful 
arrangements,  by  means  of  savings  banks.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, briefly  study  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Banking. 


LESSON  XI. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

A Bill  of  Exchange  is  a paper  given  to  a creditor  by  the 
man  who  owes  him  money,  authorising  the  creditor  to  re- 
ceive some  money  which  a third  person  owes  to  the  first 
debtor.  Thus,  suppose  A and  B to  live  in  Newcastle, 
and  both  to  do  business  with  C,  who  lives  in  London. 
Their  business  transactions  go  on  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time  on  credit — be  it  a week,  or  a month,  or  a year  ; then 
the  ^Iculations  are  completed,  the  balances  on  the  various 
invoices  of  the  goods  that  have  passed  are  made  out, 
and  Mr.  C in  London  finds  that  Mr.  A in  Newcastle 
owes  him  a sum  of  money,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  owes  Mr.  B a sum.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  will 
suppose  that  it  is  exactly  loo/.  in  each  case.  Now  think 
what  needless  trouble  and  expense  there  would  be  in  Mr. 
A sending  the  money  up  to  Mr.  C,  and  Mr.  C sending  it 
down  again  to  Mr.  B.  How  much  simpler  it  is  for  Mr.  C to 
write  a formal  document  requesting  Mr.  A in  Newcastle  to 
pay  the  money  due  to  Mr.  C over  to  Mr.  B in  Newcastle  ! 
This  document  is  a bill  of  exchange. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  a convenience  as  between  London 
and  provincial  towns,  or  as  between  one  provincial  town  and 
another.  But  it  is  vastly  more  serviceable  still  between 
one  country  and  another.  An  English  merchant  sends  out 
calico  to  one  correspondent  in  Calcutta,  and  he  receives 
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tea  from  a second,  and  rice  from  a third.  It  is  easy  to  see 
: how  much  better  it  is  for  him  to  calculate  what  the  one  owes 

him  and  what  he  owes  the  others,  and  ‘ draw,’  as  it  is  called, 
bills  upon  his  debtor,  to  be  paid  out  in  Calcutta  to  his 
creditors.  What  an  amount  of  trouble,  risk,  and  expense  is 
j thus  saved  ! Yet  it  is  plain  that  all  this  rests  entirely  upon 

credit. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  often  ‘ drawn  ’ (that  is,  written)  to 
be  paid  on  a certain  date  some  distance  off  from  the  date 
when  they  are  drawn.  This  means  that  the  merchant  who 
has  to  pay  shall  have  time  to  exchange  the  commodities  for 
money  before  he  is  required  to  find  the  money.  He  writes 
his  name  at  once,  however,  on  the  bill,  as  an  admission  that 
he  is  bound  to  pay  when  the  fixed  time  has  elapsed.  This 
is  called  ‘ accepting  ’ the  bill.  The  holder  of  the  accepted 
bill  may  then  be  able  to  pass  it  on  to  one  of  his  own 
creditors,  who  will  receive  it  instead  of  immediate  money 
payment ; but  each  person  who  so  passes  on  a bill  first 
writes  his  own  name  on  the  back  of  it,  or  endorses  it,  and 
1 thus  makes  himself  immediately  responsible  for  its  value  to 

the  person  who  takes  it  from  him,  in  the  event  of  the 
i original  acceptor  failing  to  pay  when  the  bill  is  due. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  capitalist  who  has 
taken  a bill  of  exchange  payable  three  months  after  date  is 
obliged  either  to  wait  all  that  time  for  the  use  of  his  capital, 
or  to  get  a creditor  of  his  own  to  take  the  bill.  Remember 
that  his  profit  can  include  return  for  his  management  as  well 
as  for  the  mere  use  of  his  capital,  and  if  he  can  earn  more 
than  the  bare  rate  of  interest  by  having  the  money  in  hand, 

! he  can  sell  the  accepted  bill,  and  get  money  for  it,  minus 

the  interest  upon  the  amount  for  the  time  the  bill  has  to  run. 
j Suppose  one  capitalist  has  5,000/.  in  hand,  which  he  will 

i need  to  complete  a purchase  two  months  from  now;  but 

for  two  months  he  has  it  free.  A second  capitalist  has 
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a bill  of  exchange  due  in  two  months  for  5,000/. ; but  he 
wants  the  money  at  once,  for  he  can  gain  a large  profit  by 
using  it.  The  first  will  buy  the  bill  of  exchange  from  the 
second,  and  so  the  second  will  get  the  money  at  once,  while 
the  first  will  be  able  to  present  and  get  cash  for  the  bill  at 
the  end  of  the  two  months  ; but  to  induce  the  first  to  let  the 
second  have  his  money  for  that  time,  of  course  interest 
must  be  paid.  The  usual  way  of  doing  this  is  for  the 
buyer  of  the  bill  to  give  so  many  pounds  less  than  he  will 
receive  on  the  bill  when  it  becomes  due.  When  interest 
is  taken  in  this  way  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made,  and  olf 
the  loan  itself,  it  is  called  discount-,  and  the  bill  is  said  to 
be  discounted.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a demand  for 
a larger  sum  in  bills  payable  in  distant  countries  than  there 
is  a supply  for  sale  of  bills  drawn  on  merchants  in  those 
places.  The  bills  will  then,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
supply  and  demand,  be  sold  at  a premium — that  is,  more 
money  will  be  given  for  a bill  than  will  be  paid  on  it  by 
the  foreign  merchant  when  it  is  due— and  yet  the  amount 
of  the  premium  for  the  bill  will  be  less  than  the  cost  and 
risk  would  be  of  sending  coin  over  the  seas. 

It  IS  very  clear  that,  however  convenient  and  beneficial 
such  arrangements  are,  people  might  often  find  it  difficult 
to  carry  them  out.  A person  who  has  money  to  lend  could 
not  always  easily  find  anybody  who  had  a bill  of  exchange 
that  he  wanted  to  sell.  Again,  the  buyer  needs  to  know 
something  about  the  drawer  and  the  seller  of  the  bill ; it 
would  never  do  for  him  to  part  with  his  money  to  any 
person  who  offered  him  a bit  of  paper  for  it,  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  position  of  the  debtor,  or  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  parties  whose  names  ‘ backed  ’ the  bill. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  there  exist  both  a certain  number 
of  private  persons  called  bill  brokers,  and  establishments 
which  are  named  banks.  The  banks  undertake  to  receive 
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•j  the  money  of  persons  who  wish  to  lend,  and  to  give  them 

;|  part  of  the  interest  received  for  it ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 

I they  lend  that  money  to  borrowers,  of  whose  trustworthiness 

I it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  bank  to  make  sure,  either 

i on  bills  of  exchange,  or  on  other  good  security.  The 

I persons  who  buy  bills  of  exchange  through  a bank  have  no 

I need  to  trouble  about  the  security  of  the  seller,  for  the 

bankers  become  responsible  for  the  value.  The  persons 
who  \vish  to  part  with  good  bills  of  exchange,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  where  to  go  to  get 
money  down  directly  they  want  it. 

I — -- 

) 

LESSON  XII. 

BANKING. 

The  business  of  banks  is  by  no  means  confined  to  bill- 
discounting. A very  large  portion  of  the  work  at  a bank 
consists  of  what  is  called  keeping  the  accounts  of  its 
customers. 

I Every  person  in  business  needs  to  have  a considerable 

I sum  of  money  always  at  his  disposal.  The  inconvenience  and 

\ danger  of  keeping  a large  quantity  of  coin  in  a private  esta- 

blishment are,  however,  great.  The  banks  will  take  charge 
: of  the  money  which  any  person  may  wish  to  have  at  his 

; immediate  command,  and  will  pay  it  out  in  sums  of  any 

* amount  upon  the  written  order  of  the  person  to  whom  it 

P belongs,  whenever  that  order  is  presented  at  the  bank.  The 

1:  order  which  the  owner  of  the  money  writes  upon  his  bank 

I is  called  a cheque. 

i A very  large  sum  indeed  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of 

I the  bankers.  The  Bank  of  England  publishes  (in  the  week 


I 
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while  the  banker  knows  that  he  will  be  asked  to  keep  a 
large  part  of  it.  This  allows  of  the  banker  discounting  bills 
of  exchange,  and  otherwise  lending  part  of  the  money  that 
is  on  deposit  with  him,  with  practical  safety. 

It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential  that  the  public  should 
have  perfect  confidence  in  the  management  of  a bank.  Even 
a suspicion  that  the  business  of  the  bank  is  either  unwisely 
or  dishonestly  conducted,  will  cause  people  to  withdraw  their 
money  from  it  in  haste. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  supposed  by  many  persons  to 
be  under  the  management  of  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  a mistake.  That  bank  is  regulated  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  gives  it  certain  privileges  in  return  for 
placing  it  under  certain  restrictions  that  are  designed  to 
ensure  its  stability ; but  it  is  managed  by  a private  Com- 
mittee, and  its  business  is  of  the  same  nature,  in  most 
respects,  as  that  of  other  banks. 

Savings  hanks  form  a means  by  which  poor  people,  and 
even  children,  can  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  credit 
system  of  the  country.  The  post-office  is  the  Government 
department  which  is  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
savings  banks  established  under  the  State.  Even  young 
children  may  begin  saving  by  means  of  the  post-office 
savings  banks.  Any  post-master  will  give  information  about 
the  details  of  opening  an  account.  Sums  of  not  less  than  one 
shilling  may  be  deposited,  and  when  the  amount  in  the  bank 
reaches  i/.,  interest  at  the  rate  of  (id.  per  i/.  per  annum, 
begins  to  be  paid.  Thus  the  benefits  of  the  commercial 
system  may  be  enjoyed  even  by  the  poor,  who  will  make  an 
effort  to  save,  and  the  security  is  perfect,  as  the  post-office 
savings  banks  are  guaranteed  by  Government. 
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notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  quite  sure  to  be  as  good 
as  money  itself ; no  one  can  have  any  doubt  that  when  he 
presents  a note  at  the  counter  of  that  bank  he  can  get  coin 
for  it.  The  reason  for  this  assurance  of  absolute  safety  is, 
that  Parliament  has  arranged  that  notes  shall  only  be  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  England  upon  perfect  security.  The  capital 
of  the  bank  itself  is  to  be  always  just  over  fourteen  and  a 
half  millions  of  pounds,  and  bank-notes  may  not  be  issued 
for  a higher  amount  than  this  capital  will  pay,  except  in 
actual  exchange  for  gold.  Thus  the  notes  of  the  bank  are 
practically  sure  to  be  paid  in  coin  on  demand,  and  so  the 
Bank  of  England  note  becomes  safely  a legal  tender.  It  is 
called  ‘convertible  paper  money,’  because  it  can  be  con- 
verted.^ or  turned,  into  gold  at  pleasure.  Thus,  you  see,  the 
gold  is  really  the  measure  of  value  always  ; the  paper  only 
represents  gold. 

The  advantages  to  the  community  of  having  a convertible 
paper  currency  are  something  like  those  of  using  bills  of  ex- 
change. They  are  mainly  the  easiness  with  which  large 
sums  can  be  transferred  from  place  to  place  by  the  use  of 
paper  rather  than  of  coin,  and  the  saving  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  gold  by  constaiit  use. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  not  only  obliged  to  pay  all  its 
notes  in  coin  on  demand  ; it  is  also  compelled  by  law  to 
give  its  notes  in  exchange  for  gold.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  quite  plain  that  it  is  not  the  Bank  or  the  Government  that 
decides  how  many  bank-notes  shall  be  used  by  the  public. 
The  public  have  the  power  of  changing  their  gold  for  notes, 
or  the  notes  for  gold,  just  as  may  suit  their  convenience. 

The  use  of  this  convertible  paper  currency  is  thus  quite 
a different  thing  from  having  an  hiconvertible paper  currency, 
that  is,  money  made  of  paper  which  cannot  be  exchanged 
for  gold  at  will.  Governments  have  sometimes  tried  to 
increase  the  wealth  at  their  disposal  by  the  issue  of  notes 
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Cheques  drawn  by  a person  upon  his  bank,  and  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  are  in  some  respects  alike.  In 
each  case,  the  paper  passes  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor, 
saving  for  the  time  being  the  use  of  coin  ; in  each  case,  the 
paper  is  not  money,  but  a promise  to  pay  money.  A Bank 
of  England  note  begins  thus  : ‘ On  demand,  pay  to  the 
bearer  ’ such  a sum,  five,  ten,  or  twenty  pounds,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  A cheque  begins  in  much  the  same  way  : ‘ Pay 
Mr. the  sum  of,’  whatever  is  due.  Cheques  and  bank- 

notes are,  then,  alike  promises  to  pay  money.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  obliged  by  law  to  give  gold  for  its  notes  to  any 
person  who  presents  them  at  the  bank ; and  other  bankers 
become  liable  to  pay  heavy  damages  to  their  customers  if 
they  refuse  to  give  money  in  exchange  for  cheques  without 
some  good  reason,  such  as  that  the  customer  has  drawn  out 
all  his  money.  Practically,  then,  both  cheques  and  bank- 
notes are  promises  to  pay. 

But  Bank  of  England  notes  differ  very  materially  from 
cheques  in  one  point.  This  is,  that  everybody  is  obliged 
to  take  bank-notes  when  they  are  offered  to  him  in  pay- 
ment; in  other  words,  bank-notes  are  ‘a  legal  tender;’ 
but  you  need  never  take  a cheque  in  payment  unless  you 
please  to  do  so.  The  ground  for  this  difference  between  the 
two  is  easily  seen. 

The  cheques  drawn  by  a private  individual  upon  a bank 
will  only  be  cashed  if,  in  the  first  place,  he  really  have  a 
sufficient  account  there,  and  if,  in  the  second  place,  the  bank 
does  not  fail  to  meet  its  obligations.  Thus,  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  risk  in  taking  a cheque  from  a stranger.  But  the 
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of  this  latter  description.  But  a Government  cannot 
make  a value  j although  it  can  compel  us  to  call  a piece 
of  paper  by  the  same  name  as  a piece  of  gold  or  silver, 
it  cannot  make  it  equal  to  the  gold  and  silver  in  reality. 
Even  gold  and  silver  are  only  a very  small  part  of  wealth  ; 
but  a Government  does  not  make  any  wealth  by  issuing  a 
quantity  of  stamped  paper.  ‘Plenty  of  money,’  is  not 
what  a community  wants,  but  plenty  of  wealth.  A Govern- 
ment can  raise  prices  by  issuing  inconvertible  paper — r 
that  is  to  say,  it  can  diminish  the  supply  of  commodities  to 
be  obtained  with  any  given  amount  of  money ; but  a general 
rise  of  prices,  as  we  have  seen,  does  nobody  any  good,  while 
it  injures  the  people  who  have  fixed  money  incomes.  If  the 
Government  meet  this  rise  by  issuing  more  paper,  then  the 
paper  soon  becomes  worthless.  The  paper  money  issued  in 
quantities  by  the  Government  of  France  during  the  great 
Revolution  became  thus  almost  without  value.  ‘ At  last  it 
required  an  assig?iat  (paper  money)  of  25/.  to  purchase  a 
pound  of  butter.’  ‘ In  Buenos  Ayres,  the  paper  dollar  has 
been  reduced  from  4^.  2d.  to  2>d.  ; in  Russia,  the  paper 
rouble  that  was  named  to  be  worth  38</.,  came  down  in  real 
value  to  1 1^.,  and  further  debasement  was  checked  by  making 
it  convertible.’ 

This  subject  of  the  currency  is  a very  large  and  rather 
difficult  one.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  what  are  the 
advantages  belonging  to  gold  as  the  standard  of  value. 
He  will  be  easily  able  to  see  why  all  wise  and  well-established 
Governments  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  let  the  coinage 
be  regulated  by  the  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
by  which  alone  values  can  be  always  correctly  decided ; 
and  in  order  to  do  this,  something  must  be  employed  as 
coin  which,  like  gold,  has  a value  apart  from  that  particular 
use  of  it. 
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CO-OPERATION. 

Co-operation  simply  means  acting  together  fora  common 
object.  The  term  is  most  often  heard  applied  to  associations 
for  trading  in  the  various  necessaries  of  life.  K considerable 
part  of  the  price  paid  for  goods  at  a shop  is  always  the 
retail  tradesman’s  profit.  This  is  necessarily  the  case  \ for 
he  has  to  lay  by  a large  amount  of  capital  in  his  stock  of 
goods,  and  upon  this  he  must  get  as  much  return  as  he 
could  get  by  lending  it  to  some  one  else,  and  receiving 
interest ; he  has  to  rish  losses  in  his  stock  by  deterioration 
and  by  changes  in  public  taste  ; and  he  has  also  to  receive 
the  wages  of  his  superintendence.  Besides  all  this,  trades- 
people in  general  are  exposed  to  a risk  of  loss  from  ‘ bad 
debts ; ’ that  is,  from  giving  credit  to  untrustworthy  persons. 
Shopkeepers  generally  calculate  a certain  average  amount  of 
such  loss  as  a part  of  their  risk  ; and  all  purchasers  have  to 
pay  more  on  the  goods  they  buy,  in  order  to  make  the  shop- 
keeper’s profit,  allowing  for  his  bad  debts,  equal  to  that  gained 
in  other  occupations  of  equivalent  risk  and  agreeableness. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  guess  how  people  came  to  think  of 
co-operation  in  buying  their  goods.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
by  several  friends  combining  together  to  buy  some  article 
direct  from  a wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer,  and  dividing 
it  between  them,  they  save  the  expenses  of  distribution 
connected  with  the  shop,  the  advertising,  the  double  con- 
veyance of  goods,  and  above  all  they  escape  having  to  pay 
any  share  of  the  loss  on  the  shopkeeper’s  ‘ bad  debts.’ 
When  they  find  that  they  can  do  this  successfully  with  one 
or  two  articles,  it  is  only  a step  further  for  them  to  under- 
take to  do  it  with  nearly  all  the  goods  they  may  require. 
But  in  that  case,  they  have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  buyers  to 
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purchase  the  goods  for  them,  and  of  shopmen  to  distribute 
the  articles  among  the  members  according  to  their  wants  ; 
then  they  require  a place  (‘  the  store,’  they  generally  call  it) 
to  which  the  goods  can  be  sent,  and  from  which  they  can 
be  taken  again  by  the  members  of  the  association.  In  such 
a case  as  this,  the  capital  is  contributed  by  the  members  in 
the  form  of  ‘ shares,’  or  of  payments  for  ‘ tickets ; ’ some 
margin  of  profit  is  allowed  for  on  the  sale  of  the  goods,  but 
any  balance  of  profit  which  there  is  at  the  end  of  each  half- 
year  is  returned  to  the  members  in  some  way.  Many  co- 
operative stores  of  this  kind  do  immense  business,  and 
although  they  are  subject  to  the  risks  of  having  dishonest 
or  incapable  servants,  they  yet,  when  properly  managed,  are 
found  to  save  their  members  a great  deal  of  money. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  stores  are  able  to  supply  goods 
much  cheaper  than  ordinary  shops  is  a very  instructive  one. 
It  is,  that  they  do  no  business  on  credit,  and  so  they  have 
no  ‘ bad  debts.’  Moreover,  they  usually  do  not  send 
home  their  members’  purchases,  and  thus  save  the  cost  of 
several  servants  and  of  horses  and  carts.  Many  large 
shops  which  adhere  to  the  same  principles,  or  even  to  only 
the  first  one  of  having  payment  for  all  articles  when  bought, 
have  found  themselves  able  to  sell  goods  as  cheaply  as  they 
could  be  had  through  the  stores.  This  goes  to  show  shop- 
keepers that  they  should  openly  charge  extra  to  the  persons 
who  take  credit,  and  thus  compel  such  persons  to  pay  for 
the  additional  risk  which  their  custom  involves. 

Co-operation,  however,  works  in  more  directions  than 
in  this  one.  It  aids  production^  as  well  as  assists  in 
exchange ; and  probably,  as  men  grow  increasingly  intelli- 
gent and  trustworthy,  it  will  'be  more  and.  more  used,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  society  at  large. 

Partnerships  and  Compa?iies  are  the  results  of  co-opera- 
tion between  capitalists.  We  have  studied  earlier  the 
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advantages  which  result  in  some  -businesses  trom  their  being 
conducted  with  very  large  capital.  Again,  two  or  three 
men  may  feel  that  they  possess  the  necessary  skill  and  judg- 
ment to  be  successful  as  employers,  but  singly  each  may 
have  too  little  capital  to  begin  with  ] if  they  put  their 
capitals  together  they  will  have  sufficient,  and  they  can 
divide  the  management  of  the  business  between  them  by 
agreement.  In  these  cases,  co-operation  is  the  greatest 
wisdom.  When  a number  of  persons  combine  their  capital 
together,  they  form  a company,  ^^^len  only  two  or  three 
are  connected,  it  is  usually  termed  a partnership  or  z.firm. 

The  law  recognises  the  advantages  of  such  co-operation 
among  capitalists,  and  regulates  its  working  for  the  common 
good.  The  laws  governing  partnerships  and  companies 
cannot  be  fully  explained  here,  but  every  one  should  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  them  before  he  enters  into  such  a 
relationship.  The  laws  do  not  attempt  to  regulate  details 
between  the  partners,  but  only  to  ensure,  as  far  as  may  be, 
that  they  shall  deal  justly  by  each  other  and  honestly  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  For  instance,  the  law  does  not  say 
that  one  partner  rather  than  another  shall  buy  or  sell  for  the 
firm;  but  it  does  say, Tor  the  public  benefit,  that  any  busi- 
ness transaction  arranged  by  one  partner  shall  be  binding  on 

the  firm. 

You  will  often  see  the  word  ‘ Limited  ’ attached  to  the 
name  of  a company.  This  means  that  the  persons  com- 
posing the  company  have  agreed  to  each  put  a fixed  amount 
of  capital  into  it,  to  take  a certain  number  of  shares  of  so 
much  each,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  called  upon  under 
any  circumstances  to  pay  more  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pany than  the  amount  of  their  shares.  In  other  words,  their 
liability  with  regard  to  the  company  is  limited  to  the  amount 
of  their  shares.  This  allows  persons  to  place  capital  in  a 
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be  stripped  of  all  they  possess  to  pay  its  debts.  Not  fewer 
than  seven  persons  can  form  a limited  liability  company. 
Of  course,  nobody  is  compelled  to  trade  with  such  a com- 
pany unless  he  likes.  Generally,  however,  the  aggregate 
capital  of  a company  is  fixed  at  so  high  a rate  as  to  make 
dealings  with  it  safe  and  prudent. 

Industrial  partnerships  between  masters  and  men  have 
been  occasionally  fonned,  the  masters  arranging  to  give 
the  men  a fixed  proportion  of  the  clear  profits  made  \ and 
generally  finding  that  this  so  increased  the  energy  and  in- 
dustry of  the  labourers,  and  so  diminished  the  ‘wages  of 
superintendence,’  that  they  lost  nothing  by  the  plan.  As 
labourers  become  more  and  more  intelligent  and  reliable, 
this  sort  of  partnership  will  doubtless  become  more  frequent. 


LESSON  XV. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  SAVING  : BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Building  societies,  or  land  societies,  are  most  useful  ways 
of  co-operating  in  saving.  Their  principle  is  simple  and 
easily  understood. 

If  a man  can  only  manage  to  save  one  shilling  each  week 
out  of  his  wages,  and  wants  the  use  of  a pound,  he  will,  if 
he  set  to  work  saving  by  himself,  have  to  wait  twenty  weeks 
before  he  gets  the  use  of  the  twenty  shillings.  But  suppose 
twenty  men  each  to  be  in  a similar  position ; if  they  co- 
operate in  saving,  and  each  puts  his  shilling  into  a common 
fund,  there  will  be  twenty  shillings  ready  at  once,  which  one 
of  them  can  have  the  use  of  immediately.  The  next  week, 
all  the  twenty  must  put  doAra  their  shilling  each  again,  and  a 
second  man  can  then  at  once  have  a ]iound  to  use.  And 
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SO  they  will  go  on  till  the  twentieth  week,  when  the  last  man 
of  the  twenty  gets  his  bventy  shillings.  Now  the  nineteen 
'who  had  the  use  of  the  sum  in  the  previous  weeks  have 
plainly  reaped  an  advantage  from  this  co-operation.  The 
first  man  got  the  use  of  the  pound  twenty  weeks  sooner 
than  he  could  have  done  by  saving  alone ; the  nineteenth 
man  got  it  one  week  sooner  than  he  could  have  done  alone. 
The  twentieth  man  is  the  only  one  who  did  not  reap^  any 
benefit  j but  he  was  not  injured  by  his  co-operation,  inas- 
much as  he  had  his  twenty  shillings  at  just  the  same  time 

that  he  would  have  done  had  he  saved  by  himself. 

This  principle  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  land  or  of 
houses.  We  have  seen  that  land,  being  valuable  and  limited 
in  quantity,  is  property ; and  that,  therefore,  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  it.  Houses  built  upon  land  are,  of  course, 
further  property.  The  labour  and  the  materials  used  in 
their  construction  are  capital,  and  the  person  who  advances 
that  capital  must  be  repaid  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the  use 
of  his  savings  and  for  the  risk  which  he  takes  of  the  house 
sometimes  standing  empty.  If  a man  owns  his  own  house, 
of  course  this  profit  upon  the  capital  goes  into  his  pocket 
instead  of  into  his  landlord’s.  But  for  want  of  the  capital 
to  buy  a house  with,  many  people  go  on  paying  rent  (from 
which  the  landlord  gets  his  interest)  all  their  lives,  and  m 
the  course  of  years  they  pay  away  as  rent  three  or  four  times 

the  sum  that  would  have  bought  the  house. 

Building  societies  differ  in  the  details  of  their  rules  and 
their  methods  of  conducting  business  ; but  in  pnnciple,  all 
respectable  and  honest  ones  are  the  same.  They  are  all 
based  upon  the  fact  pointed  out  above,  that  by  putting  the 
savings  of  several  people  together,  some  of  them  can  have 
the  use  of  large  sums  at  once,  and  none  of  them  lose,  except, 
perhaps,  a small  portion  of  the  interest  which  they  might 
have  had  at  a savings  bank.  Most  societies,  however,  are 
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wants  it  most  undertakes  to  give  the  highest  premium  or 
price  for  it.  Perhaps  a man  has  saved  independently  30/. 
or  40/.  3 and  in  order  to  get  his  house  at  once,  he  offers  to 
pay  down  this  sum  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  members  in 
return  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  money  which  they  have 
combined  to  subscribe.  If  a member  gets  ‘an  appropri- 
ation’— the  right  to  borrow  300/.  is  thus  called— and  does 
not  want  to  avail  himself  of  it,  he  is  allowed  to  sell  the 
opportunity  to  another  member,  at  whatever  price  may  be 
agreed  on  between  the  seller  and  buyer  of  the  right. 

When  a member  takes  up  his  appropriation,  and  pur- 
chases a house,  he  continues  to  pay  his  subscription  of  2s. 
weekly,  and  in  addition  to  that  he  pays  24/.  a par,  in 
quarterly  instalments,  to  the  society,  instead  of  paying  rent 
to  his  landlord.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  difficult  for  a 
man  to  pay  up  this  sum  to  his  society  than  it  would  be  for 
him  to  pay  the  same  amount  to  the  landlord.  But  there  is 
this  very  important  difference  : the  rent  when  paid  is  the 
property  of  the  landlord— the  equivalent  sum  returned  to 
the  society  really  remains  the  property  of  the  man  who  pays 
it,  because  it  goes  towards  clearing  off  his  debt  on  his  house, 
and  so  much  of  the  value  that  is  in  the  house  is  his  in  return 
for  the  money.  Thus,  paying  off  a portion  of  his  debt  year 
by  year,  he  finds  that  in  twelve  and  a half  years  he  has  re- 
paid the  whole,  and  the  house  is  his  own  property.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelve  and  a half  years  from  the  time  of  a man 
becoming  a member,  he  has  his  subscriptiofis  {2s.  weekly)  re- 
turned to  him  in  full.  No  interest  is  charged  by  the  society 
to  members  taking  a loan,  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  interest 
can  be  paid  to  members  for  their  subscriptions.  The  profit 
on  the  sale  of  appropriations,  however,  is  divided  ainong 
members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions, 
and  this  frequently  comes  to  more  in  a year  than  they  would 
have  received  as  interest  on  the  same  sum  in  a savings  bank. 
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SO  arranged  as  to  pay  interest  to  those  who  do  not  take  the 
use  of  the  capital ; those  who  do  have  the  use  of  it  early, 
repaying  it  with  a slight  addition  for  interest.  The  capital 
subscribed  by  the  members  of  such  societies  is  quite  safe 
(provided  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and  committee  are  honest), 
for  it  is  only  lent  for  the  purchase  of  actual  property,  and 
the  title  deeds  of  the  property  are  handed  over  to  the  society 
by  the  members  who  borrow,  to  be  kept  at  the  office  as 
security  until  the  debt  is  fully  repaid. 

We  will  study  the  rules  of  one  society  as  an  illustration. 
The  regulations  of  the  various  building  societies  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  each  other  in  various  points.  The  in- 
tending investor  should  write  to  the  secretaries  of  several 
for  their  ‘ prospectuses,’  and  judge  of  the  rules  for  himself  3 
but  he  should  always  be  careful  to  see  either  that  a satis- 
factory balance  sheet  has  been  presented  for  two  or  three 
years  past  3 or,  if  it  be  a new  society,  he  should  know  some- 
thing of  its  managers. 

In  the  society  which  is  to  be  our  specimen,  each  member 
pays  3J.  (id.  entrance  fee,  and  a subscription  afterwards  of 
2s.  per  week.  IVhenever  the  combined  subscriptions  of  all 
the  members  amount  to  300/.  this  sum  is  lent  to  one  of  the 
members  who  is  desirous  of  beginning  to  buy  a house.  The 
money  will  not,  of  course,  be  handed  over  to  him  till  he  has 
made  his  selection  of  a house  or  land,  and  can  offer  a mort- 
gage on  the  property  as  security  to  his  fellow  members. 

How  is  it  decided  which  of  the  several  members  who 
may  desire  it  shall  have  the  300/.  ? In  this  society,  it 
is  ‘ alternately  by  rotation,  by  ballot,  and  by  sale.’  That 
is  to  say,  one  300/.  is  offered  to  the  members  in  the 
order  of  time  of  their  becoming  members : the  next  300/. 
that  is  ready  is  appropriated  by  lot,  and  may  fall  to  a 
quite  new  member,  or  to  an  old  one  : the  next  300/.  is 
offered  for  sale  among  the  members,  and  the  one  who 
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w Of  course,  the  house  which  is  being  bought  need  not 

t be  resided  in  by  the  member  of  the  building  society  him- 

!,  self ; he  may  let  it,  and  receive  the  rent,  and  pay  all  or  part 

' of  his  debt  to  the  society  with  the  rent.  Young  men  and 

, women  who  earn  only  small  wages,  might  often  become  part 

i"|  owners  of  ‘ house  property,’  before  they  took  upon  them- 

selves the  responsibilities  and  expenses  of  married  life,  by 
joining  a building  society. 

Houses  are  either  freehold  or  leasehold.  The  former 
term  means  that  the  land  and  the  house  both  belong  abso- 
lutely to  the  owner,  and  will  be  his  to  all  time  unless  he 
sell  them.  In  the  case  of  leasehold  houses,  the  land  is  only 
hired  for  a fixed  time,  generally  ninety-nine  years.  A sum 
of  money  is  paid  down  for  the  use  of  it  to  the  first  owner — 
i the  freeholder, — and  the  person  who  thus  hires  it — the  lease- 

holder— usually  contracts  to  make  a small  annual  payment 
to  the  freeholder  besides. 

The  law  charges  of  a building  society  should  always  be 
ascertained  before  money  is  borrowed  from  it. 


LESSON  XVI. 

CO-OPERATION  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  : INSURANCE. 

However  prudent  and  careful  individuals  may  be,  they 
will  always  be  liable  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  accidents. 

A merchant,  a shopkeeper,  and  a manufacturer  have 
usually  the  greater  portion  of  their  capital  in  the  shape  of 
plant  or  goods.  All  possible  precautions  against  fire  being 
taken,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  the  factory,  shop,  or 
warehouse  containing  those  goods  may  be  burnt  down,  and 
the  capital  that  was  there  in  the  form  of  goods  completely 
annihilated.  The  utter  destruction  of  his  capital  would,  of 
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course,  mean  ruin  to  the  person  who  had  thus  suffered. 
Shipowners,  and  those  merchants  whose  goods  are  being 
transferred  in  ships,  are  not  only  liable  to  loss  by  fire,  but 
also  to  that  of  wrecks.  Again,  the  death  of  a man  engaged 
in  business  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  a great  deal  of  his  capital, 
since  his  personal  superintendence  may  have  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  that  capital  return  with  a profit. 

Death,  even  where  the  management  of  capital  is  not 
involved,  is  a more  terrible  calamity,  and  something  more  to 
be  dreaded,  to  a man  who  has  young  children  to  leave 
behind  him,  than  for  one  who  has  no  such  responsibilities 
for  the  well-being  of  others.  A young  father  who  knows 
that  if  he  lives  and  keeps  well  he  can  maintain  and  educate 
his  children  comfortably,  often  knows  at  the  same  time  that 
he  has  not  saved  sufficient  to  support  them  through  their 
childhood  in  the  event  of  his  early  death.  If  a man  in  this 
position  be  taken  ill,  the  anxiety  that  he  feels  for  the  future 
of  those  dependent  upon  him  not  only  adds  to  his  suffering, 
but  often,  as  doctors  know,  so  disturbs  his  mind  as  to 
prevent  him  from  getting  over  his  complaint,  and  to  be  in 
reality  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Fire,  shipwreck,  and  death  are  all  things  that  we  cannot 
individually  foresee.  But  it  is  a very  curious  fact  that  these 
accidents,  as  we  call  them,  really  happen  with  a regularity 
that  can  be  foretold,  and  that  can  therefore  be  acted  upon. 

As  regards  a thousand  babies  who  were  bom  yesterday, 
the  cleverest  physician  could  not  tell  by  any  means  at  his 
command  which  of  those  children  will  end  life  in  one  year, 
which  others  of  them  before  ten  years  are  over,  and  which 
of  them  will  live  on  till  half  the  twentieth  century  has 
passed  away,  and  they  have  fulfilled  the  ‘ threescore  years 
and  ten.’  But  although  the  length  of  each  individual’s  life 
cannot  be  foretold,  it  is  quite  possible  to  tell  pretty  nearly 
how  many  of  each  thousand  will  be  living  at  any  given  age. 
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It  is  found  as  a fact  that  so  many  persons  of  each  thousand 
that  are  bom  die  in  each  year  of  life  j and  thus,  though  we 
cannot  tell  which  will  be  the  ones  out  of  any  given  thousand 
to  die  at  any  given  number  of  years  old,  yet  we  can  know  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  so  many  will  die  at  each  age. 
I he  same  thing  is  true  of  wrecks  and  fires.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  which  house  will  be  burned  down,  or  which  ship  will 
be  lost  in  journeying  to  any  particular  place  ; but,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  it  is  found  possible  to  calculate  with 
something  like  certainty  what  proportion  of  the  property 
exposed  to  danger  will  be  annually  lost  by  fire  and  by 
wreck. 

This  tmth  having  been  ascertained,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  the  pecuniary  danger  can  be  guarded  against  All 
the  persons  whose  property  is  risked  by  fire  or  wreck  must 
undertake  to  pay  into  a common  fund  a certain  amount  for 
each  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  their  property  that  may 
be  destroyed ; and  then  the  ones  who  do  lose  can  be  repaid 
the  amount  of  their  loss  out  of  the  common  stock.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  it  be  found  that  out  of  every  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  capital  contained  in  manufactories,  the  value  of  one 
pound  is  destroyed  by  fire  each  year,  taking  one  year  with 
another.  All  the  owners  of  such  property  feel  that  they  are 
always  in  this  danger,  but  they  cannot  tell  which  individuals 
among  them  will  be  the  sufferers.  They  therefore  might 
wisely  agree  among  themselves  to  pay  down  yearly,  each  of 
them,  one  pound  or  a little  more  for  every  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  goods  or  other  form  of  property  that  they  have  at 
stake.  This,  as  can  at  once  be  seen,  makes  a sufficiently 
large  fund  out  of  which  those  who  do  lose  can  have  the  value 
of  their  property  repaid  to  them.  Each  man  will  scarcely 
miss  the  sum  he  pays ; while  those  on  whom  the  misfortunes 
fall  will  be  saved  from  ruin  by  this  combined  forethought 
and  prudence. 
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This  co-operation  against  accident  is  called  insurance ; 
the  sum  paid  by  each  insurer  is  termed  the  premiwn  ; and  the 
paper  by  which  the  association  that  takes  the  money  binds 
itself  to  make  good  his  loss,  in  proportion  to  the  premium  he 
has  paid,  is  called  the  policy  of  insurance. 

Fire  insurance  and  wreck  or  marine  insurance  are  not  so 
easily  managed  as  life  insurance.  The  risks  are  far  more 
uncertain  with  fire  and  wreck,  than  they  are  with  life.  Thus, 
the  premiums  paid  for  fire  and  marine  insurance  vary  with 
the  circumstances  of  different  cases  ; but  the  premiums  for 
life  insurance  are  always  nearly  the  same  for  all  people  in 
ordinary  health,  and  of  the  same  age.  The  older  a person 
is  when  he  joins  a life  insurance  society,  the  more  he  has 
to  pay  annually,  because  he  has  fewer  years,  probably,  to 
live  and  to  pay  in,  than  a younger  man.  Thus,  if  you  join 
a life  insurance  society  at  the  age  of  twenty,  you  will  under- 
take to  pay  about  i/.  17X.  per  annum,  as  long  as  you  live, 
to  insure  100/.  being  handed  over  upon  your  death  to  whom- 
ever you  may  have  named  in  your  will.  If  you  do  not  join 
till  thirty  years  old,  you  must  pay  about  2/.  2s.  6d.  per  year, 
for  the  same  advantage.  « 

If  a man  die  within  the  first  week  after  joining  a society, 
the  100/.  will  be  paid  all  the  same,  and  the  society  will  lose 
nearly  the  whole  sum.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a man 
join  at  twenty,  and  live  to  be  eighty  years  old,  he  wll  pay 
over  no/.,  and  will  also  lose  the  profit  or  interest  he  would 
have  got  by  keeping  the  same  sum  at  his  own  command. 
But  all  his  life  he  will  have  had  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
the  sum  was  provided  if  he  did  die  ; and  no  one  of  us  can 
tell  beforehand  whether  we  shall  be  among  the  long  or 
the  short  lived  members  of  our  generation. 

Insurance  is  made  a business  by  individuals,  or  by  com- 
panies, who  place  a considerable  capital  at  the  command  of 
the  business,  both  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  insurers 
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Still  requisite  for  a State  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy  to 
protect  itself  from  plunder  and  aggression.  Industrial  life 
suffers  from  the  criminal  and  the  idle,  who  by  force,  or  by 
fraud,  or  by  begging,  seek  to  live  through  the  labour  of 
others  instead  of  by  their  own  ; and  it  suffers,  too,  from  the 
dishonest  and  the  careless,  who  make  bargains  and  under- 
take duties  which  they  afterwards  strive  to  evade.  Because 
of  the  existence  of  such  people  as  these,  we  have  to  main- 
tain police,  to  watch  for  the  burglars,  and  the  other  crimi- 
nals who  use  violence ; detectives,  to  hunt  out  the  schemes 
of  the  fraudulent ; and  magistrates  and  judges,  trained  to 
hear  and  to  examine  evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
accused  persons,  and  deciding  disputes  as  to  contracts. 
Then  there  must  be  prison  officials  to  carry  out  the  punish- 
ment ordered  for  the  convicted  criminals. 

All  these  persons — soldiers,  police,  judges,  prison  offi- 
cials— must  be  paid  for  the  work  they  do  in  the  public 
service.  They  are  paid  out  of  tJu  public  funds.  We  all 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  organisation  of  protection.  We 
are  all  guarded  by  our  own  army  and  navy  from  the  terrible 
calamity  of  a hostile  army  taking  possession  of  our  country. 
We  are  all  watched  over  by  the  police  force,  by  night 
and  by  day.  We  are  all  in  part  guarded  from  the  fraud  or 
violence  of  criminals  by  the  existence  of  our  prisons.  We 
can  all  make  our  business  arrangements  in  safety,  because 
we  know  that  the  judges  will  enforce  the  performance  of  con- 
tracts. It  is  of  no  use  for  any  man  living  in  civilised 
society  to  pretend  that  he  does  not  wish  to  receive  protec- 
tion— that  he  will  protect  himself.  Society  is  arranged  so 
as  to  give  protection  to  all  its  members,  and  every  one  re- 
ceives a share  of  that  protection.  It  is,  therefore,  only  right 
that  everybody  should  pay  his  fair  share  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  it.  When  we  say  that  those  expenses  are  paid  out 
of  the  public  funds,  we  say,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  that 


in  their  trustworthiness,  and  to  meet  unusual  demands  that 
may  arise  in  particularly  bad  years.  The  profit  of  these  capi- 
talists is  made  partly  by  their  charging  premiums  somewhat 
higher  than  the  risks  that  they  have  to  meet,  and  partly  by 
their  investing  the  premiums  and  receiving  interest  upon 
them.  A limit  to  their  profit  is  placed  by  the  competition 
of  each  one  of  their  offices  with  the  others,  and  also  by  the 
fear  of  driving  insurers  to  combine  for  mutual  insurance 
without  the  aid  of  the  companies.  Should  all  the  existing 
companies  agree  to  charge  a much  higher  rate  than  is  neces- 
sary to  return  them  the  ordinary  profit,  other  offices  would 
very  quickly  be  opened  to  underbid  the  combined  ones 
through  the  ordinary  influence  of  the  competition  of  capital- 
ists in  an  open  market. 

The  Government  undertakes  life  insurance,  through  the 
post  office,  and  will  insure  smaller  sums  than  many  of  the 
companies  think  it  worth  while  to  be  troubled  about.  Those 
whose  means  are  small  will  generally  do  well  to  choose  this 
method  of  insuring.  How  to  set  about  it  can  be  learned  on 
application  at  a post  office. 


LESSON  XVII 


CO-OPERATION  FOR  SECURITY  AND  ORDER  : TAXATION. 

High  upon  the  list  of  what  each  one  of  us  requires  must 
be  placed  protection  for  person  and  property. 

If  all  men  were  honest,  industrious,  and  upright,  no  such 
protection  would  be  required  by  any  individual.  But  we 
know,  unfortunately,  that  the  best  social  condition  that  men 
have  yet  reached  falls  very  short  of  this  ideal.  Nations,  even, 
have  not  yet  learned  to  respect  each  other’s  rights,  and  it  is 
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everybody  pays  a share  of  it.  The  public  funds  are  raised 
by  Taxation,  and  the  taxes  come  from  the  wealth  of  the 
individuals  who  live  in  the  society,  and  who  form  the 
public. 

This  is  a very  important  fact  to  remember — that  all  the 
public  money  is  gathered  out  of  the  share  of  wealth  which 
each  man  gains.  Each  man  pays  a portion  of  his  wealth  to 
secure  himself  safety  and  order  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
what  remains ; and  he  knows  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
make  this  payment,  because  he  is  far  better  and  far  more 
cheaply  protected  by  thus  co-operating  with  all  the  other, 
honest  people  in  the  State  for  mutual  protection  against 
rogues,  than  he  could  be  if  he  attempted  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  himself  individually.  The  whole  organisation  for 
securing  order  and  safety  in  society  is  called  the  Gover?wient. 

We  shall  study  for  our  last  lesson  some  of  the  details  of 
the  Government  of  our  own  country.  Now,  we  are  going  to 
consider  how  we  co-operate  to  pay  for  the  Government  which 
gives  us  order  and  security.  We  should  realise  that  we  do 
provide  all  the  money  that  our  Government  spends;  that,  in 
fact,  all  that  is  laid  out  by  Government  for  any  purpose, 
must  be  first  drawn  from  the  wealth  of  the  community.  If 
we  bear  this  in  mind  always,  it  may  guide  us  to  justice  and 
right  thinking  about  many  proposals  for  Government  inter- 
ference and  Government  aid  to  classes  or  individuals  that 
may  at  different  times  be  presented  for  our  consideration. 

Workhouses,  outdoor  relief,  parish  infirmaries,  &c.,  are 
paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse.  That  is  to  say,  the 
heavy  expense  of  keeping  all  the  paupers  who  have  failed 
to  provide  for  their  own  wants  falls  upon  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Poor  relief  is,  therefore,  charity  provided  at 
the  public  expense.  Such  expenses  as  paving  and  lighting 
the  public  streets  are  also  met  by  taxes,  which  are  commonly 
called  parish  rates. 
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Taxation  is  divided  under  two  headings:  Direct  and 
Indirect. 

By  a direct  tax  is  meant  a payment  which  goes  direct 
from  the  person  who  bears  the  loss  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government  official  (called  the  tax-gatherer)  who  is  author- 
ised to  receive  it  for  the  State.  An  income  tax,  for  example, 
is  a direct  one.  An  income  tax  means  that  each  person 
pays  over  to  the  Government  so  many  pence  or  shillings  out 
of  every  pound  of  his  income — whether  the  income  be  de- 
rived from  wagfe,  or  from  profits,  or  from  rent,  or  from 
interest  This  is  a tax  which  goes  direct  from  the  person 
who  bears  the  loss  of  part  of  his  wealth  to  the  Government 
which  receives  that  part  in  return  for  the  protection  it 
provides. 

An  indirect  tax  is  one  which  is  in  the  long  run  borne  by 
somebody  else  than  the  persons  who  hand  over  the  sum  to 
the  Government  agent.  Taxes  upon  goods  are  indirect  taxes. 
As  regards  some  articles  brought  into  the  country,  such  as 
tobacco  and  tea,  the  Government  requires  the  goods  to  be 
submitted  to  its  agents  for  inspection  and  valuation,  and  the 
merchant  who  imports  them  has  to  pay  a tax  of  so  much 
upon  each  pound  of  their  value.  This  is  called  a customs 
duty.  Again,  some  articles  manufactured  within  the  country, 
such  as  beer  and  spirits,  have  a tax  upon  them  which  the 
manufacturer  has  to  hand  ov^er  to  the  Government.  This  is 
called  an  excise  duty.  But  neither  the  merchants  nor  the 
manufacturers,  in  the  long  run,  pay  these  taxes.  They  are 
really  borne  by  the  consumer  of  the  goods.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  value  of  a thing  depends  upon  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction. A tax  put  upon  any  article  of  consumption  really 
increases  its  cost  of  production,  and  therefore  raises  its  price; 
and  the  persons  who  pay  the  tax  are  those  who  have  to  give 
the  increased  value  when  they  purchase  the  commodity. 
They,  therefore,  really  pay  the  taxes  indirectly. 
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Direct  taxation  is  better  than  indirect,  because  it  should 
cost  less  to  collect  the  direct  than  the  indirect  taxes,  and 
because  it  is  possible  by  direct  taxation  better  to  apportion 
the  payment  to  the  wealth  which  is  to  be  protected.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  indirect  taxation  is  more  patiently  borne, 
and  is  more  readily  collected,  merely  because  people  do  not 
reflect  that  they  are  paying  more  for  the  things  that  they 
buy  than  they  would  have  to  do  but  for  the  tax  upon  them  ; 
and  hence  a considerable  part  of  the  Government  expendi- 
ture is  always  met  by  means  of  indirect  taxation. 

Education  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  means  of  ob- 
taining security  and  order.  By  teaching  all  young  persons 
how  they  are  bound  to  respect  the  property  of  others,  and  by 
training  them  in  school  so  that  they  may  desire  to  be  among 
the  industrious,  skilful,  productive  members  of  society  when 
they  are  grown  up,  the  Government  does  something  towards 
diminishing  taxation  by  increasing  the  number  of  honest, 
intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  economical  members  of  the 
State. 


LESSON  XVIII. 


OUR  DUTY  AS  CITIZENS. 

Some  of  the  officials  of  Government,  such  as  judges,  police- 
men, and  tax-gatherers,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
We  have  now  to  briefly  consider  the  higher  parts  of  our 
State  system  of  co-operation  for  security  and  order.  Some- 
body has  to  order  and  arrange  all  the  details  of  Govern- 
ment which  the  lesser  officials  carry  out.  Some  authority 
must  fix  the  amount  of  taxation,  and  must  apportion  the 
revenue  of  the  country  to  its  various  uses  ; and  some  autho- 
rity also  must  make  the  laws  and  lay  down  the  rules  for 
general  conduct,  by  obeying  which  we  hope  to  secure  public 
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and  general  well-being,  and  to  carry  out  which  policemen 
and  judges  exist.  The  arrangement  of  all  details  is  called 
the  executive  portion  of  Government ; the  making  of  laws 
is  the  legislative  portion,  or  legislation. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  carried  on  by  three 
great  powers,  all  working  together : viz.  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Sovereign. 

Legislation  is  the  work  of  all  three  of  these  powers  ; no 
law  is  made  without  it  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Commons, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Crown.  The  executive  work  of  Govern- 
ment, however,  is  directed  by  a small  number  of  persons, 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  are  called  the  Ministry.  Very  often,  the  Ministry  is 
called  ‘ the  Government,’  because,  though  it  cannot  make 
laws,  it  has  to  see  that  all  the  laws  that  are  made  are 
obeyed.  The  Ministers  of  State  are  selected  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

The  House  of  Commons  is  chosen  by  the  people. 
Many  of  the  youths  who  may  read  these  lines  will,  when 
they  are  grown  up,  have  a vote  for  a member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen  are 
thus  chosen  by  the  people  all  over  the  country  as  represen- 
tatives. They  sit  in  the  House  to  represent  the  opinions 
and  the  feelings  of  the  m.ajority  of  the  people  of  the 
countr)'.  Opinions  often  differ  about  many  questions  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  have  to  consider,  and  they 
talk  about  such  questions  for  some  time,  and  finally  vote ; 
and  the  law  is  carried  or  rejected  according  to  the  number 
who  vote  for  or  against  it.  A new  law  proposed  in  Parlia- 
ment is  called  a Bill.  A Bill  may  be  brought  forward  in 
either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons  ; when 
the  one  House  has  adopted  it,  it  goes  before  the  other 
House  ; and  only  when  both  have  agreed  about  it  does  it  go 
to  the  Queen  for  her  consent.  The  House  of  Lords  talks 
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and  votes  about  a Bill  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  House  of 
Commons ; only  the  Lords  are  not  elected,  but  have  a power 
by  birth  to  give  their  votes.  The  Queen  can  make  anybody 
a Peer,  and  so  give  him,  and  the  eldest  son  of  his  house 
after  him  for  ever,  the  power  to  take  part  in  this  branch  of 
the  legislature. 

The  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
commonly  turns  upon  some  great  question  that  is  then 
before  the  country.  A certain  number  of  members  are 
returned  pledged  to  one  sort  of  law,  or  one  kind  of  execu- 
tive detail,  and  a certain  number  of  others  pledged  to  the 
opposite  course.  The  Ministry  is  chosen  from  the  side 
which  has  the  majority.  There  are  always  in  Parliament  a 
few  men  who,  from  their  ability,  their  honesty,  and  their 
firm  adherence  to  certain  principles,  or  other  causes,  are 
looked  up  to  by  all  their  party.  The  Queen  is  informed  of 
the  names  of  these  men,  and  she  sends  for  the  one  who 
seems  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party  which  has  the  majority, 
and  invites  him  to  form  a Ministry.  This  leader,  if  he  does 
undertake  the  Ministry,  is  called  the  Premier ; and  he  and 
his  friends,  whether  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  of  Commons, 
form  the  executive  Government  for  the  time  being.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  show  that  they  have  no  confidence  in 
a Ministry,  by  voting  against  the  Bills  that  the  Ministers 
propose,  or  by  refusing  them  powers  for  which  they  ask,  the 
Ministers  must  resign ; they  cannot  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment without  the  aid  of  the  House  of  Commons,  chiefly 
because  no  taxation  can  be  levied  by  ^Ministers  without  the 
consent  of  that  House.  Before  giving  up  the  Premiership, 
the  Chief  Minister  who  is  to  leave  office  advises  the  Queen 
for  whom  to  send  to  take  his  place.  Thus,  although  the 
Queen  seems  to  choose  the  Ministry,  this  is  really  done  by 
Parliament.  New  Peers  are  also  usually  created  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Premier. 

If  Parliament  have  shown  want  of  confidence  in  the 
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Ministers,  and  they  yet  think  that  the  people  of  the  country 
have  confidence  in  them,  they  can  ‘ advise  the  Queen  to 
dissolve  Parliament  ’—that  is,  have  a new  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  must  be  an  election 
at  least  once  in  every  seven  years ; but  elections  generally 
occur  more  frequently,  in  order  that  the  people  may  express 
their  opinion  upon  new  questions.  If  the  people  have 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers,  and  of  the  Bills 
they  have  brought  forward,  they  vote  for  members  who 
promise  to  support  the  same  course  in  the  future.  But  if 
the  people  have  disliked  the  action  of  the  Government,  they 
send  back  to  the  House  a majority  hostile  to  the  old  admi- 
nistration, and  a new  Ministry  is  formed. 

The  laws  are  thus  made,  in  this  favoured  land  of  ours, 
by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  themselves.  Every 
man  and  woman  is  therefore  required  to  know  something  of 
the  course  of  public  affairs,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament,  and  to  form  a judgment  upon  the 
varying  principles  on  which  the  legislature  acts  at  different 
times.  It  is  an  actual  duty  for  all  persons  to  do  this  ; and 
for  those  who  have  a vote,  it  is  also  a matter  of  duty  to  give 
that  vote  in  elections  according  to  their  best  judgment  and  to 
their  honest  conscience.  A man  who  descends  to  sell  his 
vote,  or  who  gives  it  from  any  other  considerations  than  a 
straightforward  desire  to  have  the  best,  most  honest,  most 
effective,  and  most  economical  Government  possible,  is  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  Nor  should  any  voter  stay  away  from 
the  polls.  One  vote  seems  so  little  that  men  are  often  care- 
less about  giving  theirs.  But,  as  many  single  flakes  of  snow 
form  a drift,  and  many  drops  of  rain  make  a flood,  so  the 
many  single  votes  make  the  expression  of  the  public  sense 
of  good  government,  and  a man  who  neglects  to  give  his 
one  vote  for  the  cause  he  thinks  right  is  lacking  in  a sense 
of  the  duty  of  a citizen. 

Other  duties  of  citizenship  fall  to  the  lot  of  some,  and 
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should  be  cheerfully,  honestly,  and  conscientiously  performed - 
School  boards,  boards  of  guardians,  vestries,  and  town 
councils  are  all  executive  bodies  upon  which  men  and  women 
can  serve,  and  help  to  carry  out  the  laws  wisely  and  justly. 
Jurymen,  to  try  prisoners,  or  to  decide  in  disputes,  are  taken 
from  the  general  body  of  the  people  as  occasion  requires. 
Volunteers  for  war  are  sometimes  required.  In  all  such 
offices  as  these,  the  citizen  is  called  upon  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  community  to  do  his  duty  fearlessly,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  The  well-being  of  the  whole  of 
society  depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  all  public 
duties,  from  those  of  the  Premier  downwards,  are  performed 
by  those  to  whose  share  they  fail. 

Private  duty  and  public  duty  rest  upon  the  same  basis. 
In  private  life,  as  in  public  life,  men  must  be  industrious, 
thoughtful,  honest,  and  far-sighted.  They  must  desire  to  do 
that  which  is  right,  and  must  bend  their  energies  to  acquiring 
the  ability  to  know  and  to  do  what  they  ought.  While 
acting  as  best  they  may  for  the  present,  the  future  must  have 
its  share  in  their  thoughts.  Especially  must  it  be  constantly 
remembered  that  on  the  training  and  rearing  of  the  young, 
or  parental  forethought,  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
near  future  must  always  depend.  The  young,  impressed 
with  a sense  of  the  responsibilities  that  are  shortly  to  fall 
into  their  hands,  must  spare  no  effort  of  their  own  to  become 
industrious,  skilful  members  of  society,  prepared  to  take  up 
and  to  transmit  to  their  children  and  successors  the  blessings 
handed  down  from  many  generations  of  thinkers  and  workers 
of  the  past,  and  even  to  do  whatever  may  be  possible  to 
improve  the  state  of  mankind,  to  increase  human  well-being, 
and  to  diminish  the  pain,  the  crime,  and  the  destitution 
that  blot  the  world  as  it  now  exists. 
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Bpochs  of  English  History,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo,*5#. 

Browning’s  Modem  England,  1820-1875,  9d. 

Creighton’s  Shilling  History  of  England  (Introductory  Volume), 
Fcp.  8vo.  1#. 

Creighton’s  (Mrs.)  England  a Continental  Power,  1066-1216,  9d. 
Creighton’s  (Rev.  M.)  Tudors  and  the  Reformation,  1485-1603,  9d. 
Gardiner’s  (Mrs.)  Struggle  against  Absolute  Monarchy,  1603-  ‘ 
1688,  9d.  ' I 

Rowley’s  Rise  of  the  People,  1215-1485,  9d. 

Rowley’s  Settlement  of  the  Constitution,  1689-1784,  9d. 

Tanoock’s  England  during  the  American  & European  Wars.  ' 
1765-1820, 9d.  ’ I 

York-Powell’s  Early  England  to  the  Conquest,  1«.  I 

Bpochs  of  Modern  History : — I 

Church’s  B^^inning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  2#.  $d. 

Cox’s  Crusades,  2#.  6d.  i 

Creighton’s  Age  of  Elizabeth,  2#.  6d. 
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Epochs  of  Modern  History — continued, 

Gairdner’s  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  2#.  6d. 

Gardiner’s  Puritan  Revolution,  2i.  6d. 

— Thu-ty  Years’  War,  2^.  6d. 

— (Mrs.)  French  Revolution,  1789-171)5,  2a.  6(/, 

Hale’s  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  2i. 

Johnson’s  Normans  in  Europe,  24.  Sd. 

Longman’s  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years’  War,  2s,  6«i 
Ludlow’s  War  of  American  Independence,  2s.  6d. 

M’Carthy’s  Epoch  of  Reform,  1830-1850,  2s,  6rf. 

Morris’s  Age  of  Queen  Anne,  2s.  6d, 

Seebohm*s  Protestant  Revolution,  2s.  6<f. 

Stubhs’s  Early  Plantagenets,  25. 

Warburton’s  Edward  HI.,  25.  6d. 

Froude’s  English  in  Ireland  in  the  18th  Century.  3 vols.  crown  8vo,  18i. 

— History  of  England.  Popular  Edition.  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  35.  6d.  each. 

— Julius  Ceesar,  a Sketch,  8vo.  I65. 

Gardiner’s  England  under  Buckingham  and  Charles  I,,  1624-1628.  2 vols.  8vo.  24i, 

— Personal  Government  of  Charles  I.,  1628-1637.  2 vols.  8vo.  245. 

— Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of  Charles  I.  8vo,  Vols.  I.  & II,  1637-1642.  285. 

— Outline  of  English  History,  b.c.  55-a,d,  1880.  Fcp.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

Greville's  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of  George  IV.  & William  IV.  3 vols.  8vo.  365. 
Hayward’s  Selected  Essays.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12i. 

Hme’s  History  of  Rome.  5 vols.  8vo.  £3.  175. 

Lecky’s  History  of  England.  Vols,  I.  & II.  1700-1760.  8vo,  365.  Vols.  III.  & IV. 
1760-1780.  8vo.  365. 

— History  of  European  Morals.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  I65, 

— — Rationalism  in  Europe.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  I65. 

Lewes’s  History  of  Philosophy.  2 vols,  8vo.  325. 

Longxnan’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  England.  8vo.  155. 

— Life  and  Times  of  Edwai’d  III.  2 vols.  8vo.  285. 

Macaulay’s  Complete  Works.  Library  Edition,  8 vols.  8vo.  £6.  55. 

_ — Cabinet  Edition.  16  vols,  crown  8vo.  £4. 165. 

— History  of  England 

Student’s  Edition.  2 vols.  cr.  8vo.  125.  I Cabinet  Edition.  8 vols.  post  8vo,  48i. 
People’s  Edition.  4 vols.  cr.  8vo.  165,  | Library  Edition.  5 vols.  8vo.  £4. 
Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  85, 6d. 
Student’s  Edition.  1 vol.  cr.  8vo.  65,  Cabinet  Edition.  4 vols.  post  8vo.  245. 
People’s  Edition.  2 vols.  cr.  8vo.  85.  Library  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  865. 
May’s  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1760-1870i.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  I85. 

— Democracy  in  Europe.  2 vols.  8vo.  325. 
i Merivale’s  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic.  12mo,  75,  6d. 

— General  History  of  Rome,  b.c.  753— a.d.  476.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 
j — History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  8 vols,  post  8vo.  485. 

Orsi’s  Recollections  of  the  last  Half-Century.  Crown  8vo.  75,  6d, 

Rawlinson’s  Ancient  Egypt,  2 vols,  8vo.  635. 

— Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy — The  Sassanians.  8vo.  28i. 

Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers — Colet,  Erasmus,  & More.  8vo.  145. 

^ Short’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

' Smith’s  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  Crown  8vo.  IO5,  6(i. 

Taylor’s  Manual  of  the  History  of  India.  Crown  8vo,  7i.  6d. 
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Todd’s  Parliamentary  Government  In  England.  2 vols.  8vo.  57#, 

— — — — the  British  Colonies.  8vo.  215. 

Trevelyan’s  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox,  Crown  8vo.  65. 

Walpole’s  History  of  England,  1816-1841.  Vols.  I.  & U.  8to.  36s.  Vol.  m.  18«. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 

Bagehot’s  Biographical  Studies,  1 vol.  8vo.  125. 

Bain’s  Biography  of  James  Mill.  Crown  8vo.  Portrait,  55. 

— Criticism  and  Recollections  of  J.  S.  Mill.  Crown  8vo.  25.  6<f. 

Burke’s  Vicissitudes  of  Families.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  215. 

Carlyle’s  Reminiscences,  edited  by  J.  A.  Froude.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  185. 
j Oates’s  Dictionary  of  General  Biography.  Medium  8vo.  285. 

Froude’s  Thomas  Carlyle,  1795-1835.  2 vols,  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  Plates,  325. 
Gleig’s  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wdlington.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

Halliwell-Phillipps’s  Outlines  of  Shakespeare’s  Life.  8vo.  7s.  6<2. 

I Jerrold’s  Life  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  4 vols.  8vo.  £3. 185. 

Lecky’s  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d, 

Life  (The)  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  his  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Trevelyan, 
’ M.P.  Popular  Edition,  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  65.  Cabinet  Edition,  2 vote,  post 
8vo.  125.  Library  Edition,  2 vote.  8vo.  365. 

1 Marshman’s  Memoirs  of  Havelock.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d, 

Memoir  of  Augustus  De  Morgan,  By  his  Wife,  8vo. 

Mendelssohn’s  Letters.  Translate  by  Lady  Wallace.  2 vote.  cr.  8vo.  6s,  each. 

I Mill’s  (John  Stuart)  Autobiography.  8vo.  75.  6d. 

I Mosley’s  Reminiscences  of  Oriel  College,  2 vote,  crown  8vo.  I85. 

1 Newman’s  Apologia  pro  Vitd  Sud,  Crown  8vo.  65. 
j Overton’s  Life  &c.  of  William  Law.  8vo.  155. 

I Southey’s  Correspondence  with  Caroline  Bowles.  8vo.  145, 

Spedding’s  Letters  and  Life  of  Francis  Bacon.  7 vote.  8vo.  £4.  45. 

Stephen’s  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography.  Crown  8vo.  7s,  6i. 

MENTAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

j Amos’s  View  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence.  8vo.  185. 

— Fifty  Years  of  the  English  Constitution,  1830-1880.  Crown  8vo.  IO5.  6d. 
— Primer  of  the  English  Constitution.  Crown  8vo.  6i. 

Bacon’s  Essays,  with  Annotations  by  Whately.  8vo.  IO5.  6d. 

1 — Works,  edited  by  Spedding.  7 vols.  8vo,  735.  6d. 

j Bagehot’s  Economic  Studies,  edited  by  Hutton.  8vo.  IO5.  6d. 

Bain’s  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive.  Crown  8vo.  IO5.  6d. 

Part  I.  Deduction,  45.  | Part  n.  Induction,  65.  6d. 

Bolland  & Lang’s  Aristotle’s  Politics.  Crown  8vo.  75.  Bd, 

Clomte'a  System  of  Positive  Polity,  or  Treatise  upon  Sociology,  4 vote.  8vo,  £4. 
Grant’s  Ethics  of  Aristotle ; Greek  Text,  English  Notes.  2 vols.  8vo.  32i. 
Hodgson’s  Philosophy  of  Reflection.  2 vote.  8vo.  21 5. 

Ealtech’s  Path  and  Goal.  8vo.  125.  6d. 

I Lewis  on  Authority  in  Matte's  of  Opinion.  8vo.  145. 

I Leslie’s  Essays  In  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy.  8vo.  IO5.  6d. 

Macaolay’s  Speeches  corrected  by  Himself.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d, 
i Macleod's  Economical  Philosophy.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  155.  Vol.  n.  Part  I.  12j. 
j Mill  on  Representative  Government.  Crown  8vo.  25. 
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yw'i  on  Liberty.  Crown  8vo.  4d. 

Mm*a  Aiuaysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.  2 vols.  8vo.  28i. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  4 vols.  8vo.  4G^.  6d. 

_ Essays  on  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy.  8vo.  6«.  6d. 

— Examination  of  Hamilton’s  Philosophy.  8vo,  ISt. 

— Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive.  2 vols.  8vo.  25<. 

— Principles  of  Political  Economy.  2 vols.  8vo.  ZOs,  1 vol,  crown  8vo.  6<, 

— Subjection  of  Women.  Crown  8vo.  Zs, 

— Utilitarianism.  8vo.  5«. 

Muller’s  (Max)  Chips  from  a German  Workshop.  4 vols.  8vo,  36«. 

_ _ Hibbert  Lectures  on  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion.  8vo.  lOi. 

— — Selected  Essays  on  Language,  Mythology,  and  Religion.  2 

crown  8vo.  165. 

Sandars’s  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  English  Notes.  8vo.  IZa. 

Swinburne’s  Picture  Ix>gic.  Post  8vo.  55, 

Thomson’s  Outline  of  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought.  Crown  8vo.  65, 
Tooqueville’s  Democracy  in  America,  translated  by  Reeve.  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 
Twiffl’s  Law  of  Nations,  8vo.  in  Time  of  Peace,  125.  in  Time  of  War,  215. 
Whately’s  Elements  of  Logic.  8vo.  105.  6d,  Crown  8vo,  45.  6d. 

_ _ — . Rhetoric.  8vo.  105.  6d.  Crown  8vo.  45.  6d. 

— English  Synonymes.  Fcp,  8vo.  35, 

Williams’s  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  translated.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6a. 
Zeller’s  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools.  Crown  8vo.  105.  6d, 

Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics.  Crown  8vo,  155. 

— Plato  and  the  Older  Academy.  Crown  8vo.  185. 

— Pre-Socratlc  Schools.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  305. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AND  CRITICAL  WORKS. 

Arnold’s  (Dr.  Thomas)  Misodlaneous  Works.  8vo.  75,  6d. 

— (T.)  Manual  of  English  Literature.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

— English  Poetry  and  Prose.  Crown  8vo.  65, 

Bain’s  Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.  155. 

_ Mental  and  Moral  Science.  Crown  8vo.  105.  Zd. 

— Senses  and  the  Intellect.  8vo.  155. 

Beaconsfield  (Lord),  Tlie  Wit  and  Wisdom  of.  Cro\vn  8vo.  ff,. 

Becker’s  Chariclti  and  Oallus,  by  Metcalfe.  Post  8vo.  75.  6d.  each. 
Blackley’s  German  and  English  Dictionary.  Post  8vo.  75.  Zd, 
Contanseau’s  Practical  French  & English  Dictionary.  Post  8vo.  75.  Zd. 

— Pocket  French  and  English  Dictionarj\  Square  18mo.  85.  < 
Farrar’s  Language  and  Languages.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

Fronde’s  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  185. 
Hume’s  Essays,  edited  by  Green  & Grose.  2 vols.  8vo.  285. 

Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  edited  by  Green  & Grose.  2 vols.  8vo, 

Latham’s  Handbook  of  the  English  Language.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

— English  Dictionary.  1 vol.  medium  8vo.  145.  4 vols.  4to.  £7. 

Liddell  & Scott’s  Greek-Bnglish  Lexicon.  Crown  4to.  365. 

Abridged  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Square  12mo,  75,  Zd. 

and  Encrlish  Dictionary.  18mo.  55, 
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The  Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.  Imperial  8v«. 

Webb’s  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.  Crown  8vo.  9«. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  & POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Amott’s  Elements  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo.  12<.  6a. 

Brande’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  3 vols.  medium  8vo,  68i. 
Decaisne  and  Le  Maout’s  General  System  of  Botany.  Imperial  8vo.  31 «.  6d. 
Dixon’s  Rural  Bird  Life.  Crown  8vo.  lUustrations,  5s, 

Edmonds’s  Elementary  Botany.  Pep.  8yo.  2^.  o i k 

Ganot’s  Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics,  by  Atkinson.  Large  crown  8vo.  loi. 

— Natural  Philosophy,  by  Atkinson.  Crown  8vo.  7s,  6d. 

Goodeve’s  Elements  of  Mechanism.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 

Grove’s  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces.  8vo.  15^. 

Hartwig’s  Aerial  World.  Sro.lOs.Gd,  Polar  World.  Syo.IOs.M. 

_ Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

— Subterranean  World.  Svo.  10*.  6d,  TropiaU  World,  8vo.  10*.  6d. 
Haughton’s  Six  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography.  Svo.  15*. 

Heer'fl  Primfieval  World  of  Switzerland.  2 vols.  Svo.  12*. 

Helmholtz’s  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects.  2 vols.  cr.  Svo.  7s,  6d.  each. 

Hullah’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Modern  Music.  Svo.  8*.  6d. 

Transition  Period  of  Musical  History,  vo.  10*.  6d. 

Heller’s  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland,  by  Lee.  2 vols.  royal  Svo.  42*. 

Lloyd’s  Treatise  on  Magnetism.  Svo.  10*.  6d. 

— — on  the  Wave-Theory  of  Light.  Svo,  10*.  6d. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopsedia  of  Plante.  Svo.  42*. 

Lubbock  on  the  Origin  of  Civilisation  & Primitive  Condition  of  Man.  Svo.  18*. 
MacalisteFs  Zoology  and  Morphology  of  Vertebrate  Animals.  Svo,  10*.  6d. 

Nicola’  Puzzle  of  Life.  Crown  Svo.  3*.  6d.  . , „ , 

Owen’s  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  8 vols. 

Svo.  73*.  6d. 

— Experimental  Physiology.  Crown  Svo.  5*. 

Proctor’s  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  7s,  6a,  each. 
Rivers’s  Orchard  House.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  5*. 

— Rose  Amateur’s  Guide.  Fcp.  Svo,  4*.  6d. 

Stanley’s  Familiar  History  of  British  Birds.  Crown  Svo.  6*. 

Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical  and  Physical. 

Abney’s  Photography,  3*.  6d. 

Anderson’s  (Sir  John)  Strength  of  Materials,  8*.  6d. 

Armstrong’s  Organic  Chemistry,  3*.  6d, 

Ball’s  Astronomy,  6*. 

Barry’s  Railway  Appliances,  3*.  6d.  Bloxam  s Metals,  3*.  6a. 
Bauerman's  Sj^matic  Mineralogy,  6*. 

Gloodeve’s  Principles  of  Mechanics,  3*.  6d. 

Gore’s  Electro-Metallurgy,  6*. 

Griffin’s  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  3*.  6a. 

Jenkin’s  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  3*.  60. 

1 Maxwdl’a  Theory  of  Heat,  3*.  6d. 

Merrifield’s  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  6s,  ta. 

Miller’s  Inorganic  Chemistry,  3*.  6d. 

Preeco  A Sivewright’s  Telegraphy,  8*.  6a. 

Rntley’s  Study  of  Rocks,  4*.  6d. 

Shelley’s  Workshop  Appliances,  3*.  6a. 
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Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical  and  Physical—  continued. 

Thom6’s  Structural  and  Phyriological  Botany,  6*. 

Thorpe’s  Quantitative  Chemical  Ana^sis,  4*.  6d. 

Thorpe  & Muir’s  Qualitative  Analysis,  3*.  Bd. 

Tilden’s  Chemical  Philosophy,  3*.  Bd. 

Dnwin’s  Machine  Design,  6*. 

Watson’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  3*.  6a. 

Tyndall  on  Bound.  New  Edition  in  the  press. 

Tyndall’s  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air.  Crown  Svo.  7*.  Bd, 

— Fragments  of  Science.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  16*. 

— Heat  a Mode  of  Motion.  Crown  Svo.  12*. 

— Notes  on  Electrical  Phenomena.  Crown  Svo.  1*.  sewed,  1*.  6a.  mom. 

— Notes  of  Lectures  on  Light.  Crown  Svo.  1*.  sewed,  1*.  Bd.  doth. 

— Lectures  on  Light  deUvered  in  America.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  60. 

— Lessons  in  Electricity.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  Bd, 

Von  Cotta  on  Rocks,  by  Lawrence.  Post  Svo.  14*. 

Woodward’s  Gfeolc^  of  England  and  Wales.  Crown  Svo.  14*. 

Wood’s  Bible  Animals.  With  112  Vignettes.  Svo.  14*. 

— Homes  Without  Hands.  Svo,  14*.  Insects  Abroad.  Svo.  14*. 

— Insects  at  Home,  With  700  Illustrations,  Svo.  14*. 

— Out  of  Doors.  Crown  Svo.  6*. 

— Strange  Dwellings.  Crown  Svo.  5*.  Sunbeam  Edition,  4to,  6a. 

CHEMISTRY  & PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bnckton’s  Healtb  in  the  House,  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology.  Cr.  Svo.  8.. 
Jago’s  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Fcp.  Svo.  2*.  o p r+  T 

Miller’s  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  ^dPracta^.  8 

Chemical  Physics,  16*.  Part  H.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24*.  Partni.  urganio 

Chemistry,  price  31*.  ea.  -d  tt  o*  go. 

1 Reynolds’s  Experimental  Chemistry.  Fcp.  Svo.  Part  1. 1*.  6d.  Part  . 
Thudichum’s  ATiTml«  of  Chemical  Medicine.  Vols.  I.  & II,  Svo.  14*.  each. 
Tilden’s  Practical  Chemistry.  Fcp.  Svo.  1*.  6d, 

Watts’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  9 vols.  medium  Svo.  £15.  2*.  Bd, 

THE  FINE  ARTS  8c  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS. 

Dresser’s  Arte  and  Art  Industries  of  Japan.  preparation, 

Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  6 vols.  square  crown  Svo, 

L^ends  of  the  Madonna.  1 voL  21*. 

— Monastic  Orders.  1 vol.  21*. 

— Saints  and  Martyrs.  2 vols.  31*.  6d. 

_ — — Saviour.  Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  2 vols.  42*. 

Longman’s  Three  Cathedrals  Dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  Square  crown  Svo.  21*. 
Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  illustrated  by  Scharf,  Fcp.  4to.  21*. 

_ — . — illustrated  by  Weguelin.  Crown  Svo.  6*. 

Maefarren’s  Lectures  on  Harmony.  Svo.  12*. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  With  161  Plates  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  Super-royal  Svo.  21*. 

— LaUa  Rookh,  illustrated  by  Tenniel.  Square  crown  Svo.  10*.  6a. 

New  Testament  (The)  illustrated  with  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  in  course  of 
publication  in  1 8 Monthly  Parte,  1*.  each.  (Juarto. 

Perry  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  With  280  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.  Square  crown  Svo.  81*.  6a. 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &.C. 

Barry  & BramweU’s  Railways  and  Locomotives.  8vo.  215, 

Bourne’s  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp,  8vo.  65. 

— Examples  of  Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines.  4to.  70j. 

— Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp.  8vo,  95. 

— Recent  Improvements  in  the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp.  8vo.  6#. 

— Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  4to,  425. 

Brassey’s  British  Navy,  in  6 vols.  8vo.  'V'ith  many  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Ship- 
building.for  the  Purposes  of  War,  IO5.  6d.  Vol.  II.  Miscellaneous  Papers  on 
the  same  subject,  35.  6d. 

Oresy’s  Encydopcedia  of  Civil  Engineering,  8vo.  255. 

Gulley's  Handbook  of  Practical  Telegraphy.  8vo.  I65. 

Eastlake's  Household  Taste  in  Furniture,  &c.  Square  crown  Svo.  145. 

Fairbaim’s  Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  31j.  6d. 

— Applications  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron.  Svo.  I65. 

— Mills  and  Millwork.  I vol.  Svo,  255. 

Gwiltis  Encyclopsedia  of  Architecture.  Svo.  525.  6d. 

Herrs  Metallurgy,  adapted  by  Crookes  and  Rbhrig,  3 vols.  Svo.  £4. 195. 
Loudon’s  Encydopsedia  of  Agriculture,  Svo.  215, 

— — — Gardening.  Svo.  215. 

Mitchell’s  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying.  Svo.  315.  64. 

Northoott’s  Lathes  and  Turning.  Svo.  I85. 

Payen’s  Industrial  Chemistry  Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D,  Svo.  425. 

Plesse’s  Art  of  Perfumery.  Fourth  Edition.  Square  crown  Svo.  215. 

Bennett’s  Treatise  on  the  Marine  Steam  Engine,  Svo.  215. 

Stoney’s  Theory  of  Strains  in  Girders.  Royal  Svo.  365, 

Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  & Mines.  4 vols.  medium  Svo.  £7. 75, 
Ville  on  Artificial  Manures.  By  Crookes.  Svo.  215. 

RELIGIOUS  8c  MORAL  WORKS. 

Abbey  & Overton’s  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  2 vols.  Svo.  365. 
Arnold’s  (Rev.  Dr,  Thomas)  Sermons.  6 vols.  crown  Svo.  65,  each. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Entire  Works.  With  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  C,  P,  Eden.  10  vols.  Svo.  £5.  55. 

Boultbee’s  Commentary  on  the  39  Artides.  Crown  Svo.  65. 

— History  of  the  Church  of  England,  Pre-Reformation  Period.  Svo,  155. 
Bray’s  Elements  of  Morality.  Fcp,  Svo.  25.  64, 

Browne’s  (Bishop)  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles,  Svo.  I65. 

Calvert’s  Wife’s  Manual.  Crown  Svo.  65. 

Christ  our  Ideal.  Svo.  85.  64. 

Oolenso’a  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabite  Stone.  Svo.  125. 

Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  Crown  Svo.  65, 

Oonderis  Handbook  of  the  Bible.  Post  Svo.  75.  64. 

Gonybeare  & Howson’sLife  and  Letters  of  St,  Paul  : — 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Sted,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2 vols.  4to.  425. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  square  crown  Svo.  215. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
1 vol.  crown  Svo.  75.  64.? 

Creighton’s  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Reformation.  2 vols.  Svo. 
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Davidson’s'lntroduction  to  the  Study  of  tlie  New  Testament.  2 vols.  Svo.  305. 
EUicott’s  (Bishop)  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  Svo.  Gkdatians,  85.  64, 
Ephesians,  85.  64.  Pastoral  Epistles,  IO5.  64.  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon,  IO5.  64.  Thessalonians,  75.  64. 

EUicott’s  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord.  Svo.  125. 

Bwald’s  History  of  Israel,  translated  by  Carpenter.  6 vols.  Svo.  635. 

— Antiquities  of  Israd,  translated  by  Solly.  Svo.  125. 64. 

Gospd  (The)  for  the  Nineteenth  Century.  4th  Edition.  Svo,  IO5.  64. 

Hopkins’s  Christ  the  Consoler.  Fcp.  Svo.  25.  64. 

Jukes’s  New  Man  and  the  Eternal  Life.  Crown  Svo.  65, 

— Second  Death  and  the  Restitution  of  all  Things,  Crown  Svo.  35,  64. 

— Types  of  Genesis.  Crown  Svo.  75. 64, 

Kalisch’s  Bible  Studies.  Part  I.  the  Prophedes  of  Balaam.  Svo.  IO5.  64, 

— — — Part  n.  the  Book  of  Jonah,  Svo.  105. 64. 

— Historical  and  Oitical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a 
New  Translation.  Vol.  I.  Genesis,  Svo.  I85.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  125.  Vol,  II,  Exodtu,  155.  or  adapted  for  the  (General  Reader,  125. 
Vol.  in.  Levitiais,  Part  I.  155.  or  adapted  for  the  Cteneral  Reader,  85. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  n.  165.  or  adapted  for  the  Genaral  Reader,  85. 

Keary’s  Outlines  of  Primitive  Belief.  Svo.  I85. 

Lyra  Germanica : Hymns  translated  by  Miss  Winkworth.  Fcp.  Svo,  65. 
Martinean’s  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life.  Crown  Svo.  75. 64. 

— Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer.  Crown  Svo.  45. 64.  32mo.  I5. 64. 

— Sermons,  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things,  2 vols,  75.  64.  each. 
Mill’s  Three  Essays  on  Rdigion.  Svo.  IO5.  64. 

Monsell’fl  Spiritual  Songs  for  Sundays  and  Holidays.  Fcp.  Svo,  55.  ISmo.  25. 
Muller’s  (Max)  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion.  Crown  Svo.  IO5.  64. 
Newman’s  Apologia  pro  Vit&  Sufi.  Crown  Svo,  65. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Fcp.  Svo.  35.  64. 

Sewell’s  (Miss)  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion.  32mo.  85. 

— — Private  Devotions  for  Young  Persons.  ISmo.  25. 

Smith’s  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  Crown  Svo.  75. 64. 

Supernatural  Religion.  Complete  Edition.  3 vols.  Svo.  365, 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  By  Miss  Sewdl.  Fcp.  Svo.  35.  64. 

Whately’s  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences.  ISmo.  64. 

White’s  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  Greek-Bnglish  Lexicon,  32mo.  55. 


TRAVELS,  VOYAGES.  8cc. 


Baker’s  Rifle  and  Hound  In  Ceylon.  Crown  Svo.  75.  64, 

— Eight  Tears  in  Ceylon.  Crown  Svo.  75. 64. 

Ball’s  Alpine  Guide.  8 vols.  post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  IUusta*ationa  ; — I,  Western 
Alps,  65,  64.  n.  Central  Alps,  75. 64.  III.  Eastern  Alps,  IO5.  64. 

Ball  on  Alpine  Travelling,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps,  l5. 

Brassey’s  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East.  Crown  Svo.  75.  64. 

— Voyage  in  the  Yacht  ‘ Sunbeam.’  Crown  Svo,  75. 64.  School  Edition, 
fcp.  Svo.  25.  Popular  Edition,  4to.  64, 

Hassall’s  San  Remo  and  the  Western  Riviera.  Crown  Svo.  IO5.  64. 

Macnamara’s  Medical  Geography  of  India.  Svo.  215. 

Miller’s  Wintering  in  the  Riviera,  Post  Svo.  Illustrations,  75.  64, 
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Samuelson’s  Roumania.  8vo.  IBs, 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  Switzerland.  In  Four  Sheets.  42i. 

Three  in  Norway.  By  Two  of  Them.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrations,  10^.  6d. 
Weld’s  Sacred  Palmlands.  Crown  8ro.  10#.  6d. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

Buried  Alive,  Ten  Years  of  Penal  Servitude  in  Siberia.  Crown  8vo.  6#. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaoonafleld, 
K.G.  11  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  8#.  each. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Stories  and  Tales  by  Miss  SeweU.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  price  3#.  6<f.  each 

Amy  Herbert.  Cleve  Hall.  Katharine  Ashton. 

The  E^rs  Daughter.  Laneton  Parsonage. 

Experience  of  Life.  Margaret  Percival. 

Gertrude.  Ivors.  Ursula. 

Novels  "and  Tales  by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  K.G.  Hughenden  Edition,  with  2 
Portraits  on  Steel  and  11  Vignettes  on  Wood.  11  vols.  crown  8vo.  £2.  2s. 
Lothair.  Coningsby.  Contarini  Fleming. 

Sybil.  Tancred.  Alroy,  Ixion,  &c, 

Venetia.  Henrietta  T^ple.  The  Young  Duke,  &o. 

Vivian  Grey.  Endymion. 

The  Modern  Novelist’s  Library.  Each  Work  in  crown  8vo,  A Single  Volume, 
complete  in  itself,  price  2s.  boards,  or  2#.  6d.  cloth 

By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  K.G.  By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 

Lothair.  Coningsby.  Digby  Grand. 

Sybil.  Tancred,  Geneinl  Bounce. 

* Venetia.  Henrietta  Temple,  ^te  Coventry. 

Contarini  Fleming.  The  Gladiators. 

Alroy,  Ixion,  &c.  Good  for  Nothing. 

The  Young  Duke,  &c.  Holmby  House. 

Vivian  Grey,  Endymion,  The  Interpreter. 

The  Queen’s  Maries, 

By  Anthony  Trollope.  Author  of  ‘ the  Atelier  du  Lye.* 

Mademoiselle  Mori. 

Barchester  Towers.  The  Atelier  du  Lys. 

The  Warden.  By  Various  Writers, 

Atheistone  Priory, 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ the  Rose  Garden.’  Burgom^t^a  Pamfly. 

Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 

Unawares.  The  Six  Sist^  of  the  Valleys. 


Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  K.G.  Modem  Novelist’s  Library 
Edition,  complete  in  11  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  £1. 13#.  cloth  extra. 
Oliphant’s  (Mrs.)  In  Trust.  Crown  8vo.  6#. 

Whispers  from  Fairy  Land.  By  Lord  Brabonme.  With  9 Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  3#.  6d. 

Higgledy-Pi^ledy,  By  Lord  Braboume.  With  9 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
3#,  Bd. 

POETRY  8c  THE  DRAMA. 

Bailey’s  Festus,  a Poem.  Crown  8vo.  12#.  Bd. 

Bowdleris  Family  Shakspeare.  Medium  8vo,  14#.  6 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21#. 

Cayley’s  Iliad  of  Homer,  Homometrically  translated,  8vo.  12#.  Bd. 

Conlngton’s  iEneid  of  Virgil,  tranriated  into  English  Verse,  Crown  8vo,  9#. 
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Conington’s  Prose  Translation  of  Virgil’s  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  9#. 

Goethe’s  Faust,  translated  by  Birds.  Large  crown  8vo.  12#,  Bd, 

— — translated  by  Webb.  8vo.  12#.  6d. 

— — edited  by  Selss.  Crown  8vo.  5#, 

Ingelow’s  Poems.  New  Edition.  2 vols,  fcp.  8vo.  12#. 

Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  16mo.  3#.  Bd. 
The  same,  Cheap  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  1#.  sewed,  1#.  Bd.  cloth,  2#.  Bd.  cloth  extra. 
Moore’s  Poetical  Works,  1 vol.  ruby  type.  Post  8vo.  6#, 

Southey’s  Poetical  Works,  Medium  8vo.  14#. 


RURAL  SPORTS,  HORSE  & CATTLE  MANAGEMENT  8cc.  \ 

* I 

Dead  Shot  (The),  by  Mai*ksmau.  Crown  8vo,  10#,  Bd.  j 

Fitzwygram’s  Horses  and  Stables.  8vo.  10#.  Bd. 

Francis’s  Treatise  on  Fishing  in  all  its  Branches.  Post  8vo,  15#. 

Horses  and  Roads . By  Free-Lance.  CrownSvo.  6#. 

Howitt’s  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.  Crown  8vo,  7#.  Bd. 

Miles’s  Horse’s  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound.  Imperial  8vo.  12#,  Bd. 

Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.  Post  8vo,  2#,  Bd. 

— Stables  and  Stable-Fittings.  Imperial  8vo.  15#. 

— Remarks  on  Horses’ Teeth.  Post  8vo,  1#.  6d. 

Milner’s  Country  Pleasures.  Crown  8vo.  6#. 

Kevile’s  Horses  and  Riding.  Crown  8vo.  6#. 

I Ronalds’s  Fly-Fisher’s  Entomology,  8vo.  14#. 

I Steel’s  Diseases  of  the  Ox,  being  a Manual  of  Bovine  Pathology.  8vo.  15#. 

Stonehenge’s  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease,  Square  crown  8vo.  7#.  Bd. 

I — Greyhound.  Square  crown  8vo.  15#. 

I Youatt’s  Work  on  the  Dog.  8vo.  6#. 

, — — — Horse.  8vo.  7#.  6d. 

I Wilcocks’s  Sea-Fisherman.  Post  8vo.  12#.  Bd. 


WORKS  OF  UTILITY  8c  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

I Acton’s  Modern  Cookery  for  Private  Families.  Fcp,  8vo.  4#,  Bd. 

I Black's  Practi^  Treatise  on  Brewing.  8vo.  10#.  Bd. 

I Buckton’s  Food  and  Home  Cookery,  Crown  8vo,  2#. 

Bull  on  the  Maternal  Management  of  Children.  Fcp.  8vo.  1#.  Bd. 

Bull’s  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pr^nancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  Fcp.  8vo.  1#.  Bd. 

Campbell- Walker’s  Correct  Card,  or  How  to  Play  at  Whist,  Fcp.  8vo."2#.  Bd. 

I Johnson’s  (W.  & J.  H.)  Patentee’s  Manual.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  10#.  Bd. 
j Johnston’s  Land  Law  Ireland  Act,  Crown  8vo.  1#. 

I Longman’s  Chess  Openings.  Fcp.  8vo.  2#.  Bd. 

Madeod’s  Economics  for  Beginners,  Small  crown  8vo.  2#.  Bd. 

— Elements  of  Economics.  2 vols.  small  crown  8vo.  Vol.  I,  7#,  Bd, 

— Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking.  2 vols.  8vo.  26#. 

— Elements  of  Banking.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6#. 
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M’CuUoch’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation.  8vo.  63i, 
Maonder's  Biographical  Treasury.  Fcp.  8vo.  6i. 

_ Historical  Treasury.  Fcp.  8vo.  6^. 

— Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury,  Fcp.  8vo.  6i. 

— Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge,  edited  by  Ayre.  Fcp.  8vo.  6<. 

Treasury  of  Botany,  edited  by  Llndley  & Moore.  Two  Parts,  12j. 

— Treasury  of  Geography.  Pep.  8vo.  6^. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Reference.  Fcp.  8vo.  6<. 

— Treasury  of  Natural  History,  Fcp.  8vo,  6^. 

Pewtner*8  Comprehensive  Specifier ; Building-Artificers’  Work.  Crown  8vo.  6i. 
Pole’s  Theory  of  the  Modem  Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  Fcp.  8vo.  24.  6d. 

Reeve’s  Cookery  and  Housekeeping.  Crown  8vo.  74.  Od, 

Scott’s  Farm  Valuer.  Crown  8vo.  64. 

— Rents  and  Purchases.  Crown  8vo.  64. 

Smith’s  Handbook  for  Midwives.  Crown  8vo.  54. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  a Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England.  Fcp.  8vo.  94. 
Willich’s  Popular  Tables,  by  Marriott.  Crown  8vo.  104. 

Wilson  on  Banking  Reform.  8vo.  74.  6d, 
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MUSICAL  WORKS  BY  JOHN  HULLAH,  LL.D. 

HuUah’s  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.  Crown  8vo.  24.  6rf. 

Exercises  and  Figures  in  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  l4.  sewed,  or  l4.  2d,  limp  cloth  ; 

or  2 Parts,  Qd,  each  sewed,  or  Sd,  each  limp  cloth. 

Large  Sheets,  containing  the  ‘ Exercises  and  Figures  in  Hullah’s  Method/  in 
Two  Parcels  of  Eight,  price  64.  each. 

Chromatic  Scale,  with  the  Infiected  Syllables,  on  Large  Sheet.  l4.  6d. 

Card  of  Chromatio  Scale.  Id. 

Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.  Royal  8vo.  price  84.  sewed  and  44. 6d.  cloth  ; or 
in  2 Parts,  eacn  l4.  6d. 

Exercises  to  Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.  I4. 

Grammar  of  Counterpoint.  Part  I.  super-royal  8vo.  24.  Sd. 

Wilhem’s  Manual  of  Singing,  Parts  I.  & H.  24.  Sd.  or  together,  54. 

Exercises  and  Figures  contained  in  Parts  I.  and  n.  of  Wilhem’s  Manual.  Books 
I.  & n.  each  8d. 

Large  Sheets,  Nos,  1 to  8,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  I.  of  Wilhem’s  Manual, 
in  a Parcel,  64. 

Large  Sheets,  New.  9 to  40,  containing  the  Exercises  in  Part  I.  of  Wilhem’s 
Manual,  in  Four  Parcels  of  Eight  Nos.  each,  per  Parcel,  64. 

Large  Sheets,  Nos.  41  to  53,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  n.  in  a Parcel,  94. 
Hymns  for  the  Young,  set  to  Music.  Royal  8vo.  Sd,  sewed,  or  l4.  Sd.  cloth. 
Infant  School  Songs.  Sd. 

Notation,  the  Musical  Alphabet.  Crown  8vo.  Od,* 

Old  English  Songs  for  Schools,  Harmonised,  6d. 

Rudiments  of  Musical  Grammar.  Royal  8vo.  3i. 

School  Songs  for  2 and  3 Voices.  2 Books,  8vo.  each  6d. 

A Short  Treatise  on  the  Stave.  24. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Modem  Music.  8vo.  84.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History.  8vo.  IO4.  6d. 
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